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TO 


THE RIGHT REVEREND 


JOHN JEBB, D.D. 


LORD BISHOP OF LIMERICK, 
ARDFERT AND AGHADOE. 


My Lord, 

In inscribing these pages to Your Lord- 
ship, were it my object simply to express 
my respect and grateful affection towards 
the friend of my youth, and the guide of 
my maturer years and studies, a sense of 
delicacy would have obliged me to convey 
these sentiments in the shortest and sim- 
plest form of dedication. 
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But Your Lordship will not take the 
confession amiss, that I have another ob- 
ject in view ; that I trespass on your indul- 
gence a little further, as it may seem of some 
preliminary advantage, to notice briefly the 
circumstances, which led, first, to the con- 
ception, and, gradually, to the design and 
execution, of this inquiry into the rise of 
Maliometanism, and the real causes of its 
success. 

These circumstances 1 can communicate 
to no living friend with so much propriety 
as to Your Lordship ; since it was under 
your roof, and early in tlic period of that 
domestic intercourse, which, through a 
course of years, it has been the privilege 
and happiness of my life to enjoy, that the 
subject of the present work engaged my se- 
rious attention. 

For a considerable time, I had read 
and thought on the Mahometan apos- 
tasy, purely for my own satisfaction. But, 
while my judgment readily acquiesced 
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in parts of the explanation offered by ap- 
proved authorities, to account for the case 
of Mahometanism, tliere remained still 
the painful conviction, that some of its 
most important features were left wholly 
unexplained. The most popular English 
work on the subject, the elocpient Bampton 
Lectures of the late Dr. White of Oxford, 
impressed me as labouring fatally under 
this defect; notwithstanding the frecpient 
acuteness of the reasoning, and the general 
force and beauty of the style. Nor was it 
possible to rest satisfied with the view of 
a subject so momentous, presented by a 
volume which was always suj)posed, and, 
by the appearance of a late publication, 
has been completely proved, the product 
of different pens : the materials of which, 
contributed by mimls the most unlike, in 
power, in principles of reasoning, and in 
their views even of the Christian scheme, 
necessarily lay under the disadvantages of 
a dubious and divided parentage ; in some 
parts, the chief arguments being inconsis- 
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tent with each other ; in more, appearing 
inconsequential in themselves. 

Disappointed, after a careful and patient 
survey, by what had been done to clear 
away the difficulties of a movement so im- 
portant,— -the greatest revolution of the 
world, connected with the history of the 
church, — my persuasion was unshaken, 
that, whether the case were explicable or 
inexplicable by human judgment, the true 
elucidation would hereafter be vouchsafed, 
and would triumphantly justify the revealed 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

It was early in the year 1820 , that a train 
of thought, suggested by these last reflec- 
tions, arose in my mind, which soon ex- 
panded into the outline of a work on 
Mahometanism. In the winter of that year, 
the subject was incidentally mentioned at 
Abington Glebe, where you then resided, in 
the course of an evening conversation with 
Your Lordship and a common friend.* 

* The Rev. William Phelan, D.D. then Fellow’ of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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For the satisfaction of that friend, on the 
following morning, the first hints of an 
inquiry were briefly noted down ; and, 
thenceforward, my reading became directed 
to the collection of the necessary materials, 
and my thoughts to their orderly disposal 
and digestion. 

Deeply conscious how much I need 
Your Lordship’s indulgence, and that of 
readers in general, my conscience at least 
acquits me of haste or indeliberation, in 
sending forth the following imperfect 
pages. It has been my study, throughout, 
to advance nothing which had not been 
previously meditated : I have endeavoured 
still to make reading subsidiary to reflec- 
tion ; and, according to the example of 
an eminent English worthy, “ to find in 
books, godfathers for my thoughts.” It 
has, further, been my constant aim so to 
correct erroneous notions of Islamism, as to 
open or enlarge our practical facilities for 
the propagation of the Gospel. 
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The plan of the work may be stated in 
few words. The principle on which the 
whole argument rests, is first presented in 
general terms; and then confirmed and 
elucidated through a series of inductive 
proofs. The Introduction contains the 
announcement of that fundamental prin- 
ciple ; the proofs of it will be found in the 
succeeding sections. With a view to the 
preservation of order, several topics of im- 
portance have been transferred to the Ap- 
pendix, at the close of the second volume. 


In the distribution of the notes, a method 
has been adopted, differing somewhat from 
tliose in ordinary use. Notes of moderate 
length, and of more immediate value to 
the argument, have, together with nearly 
all the references, been placed at the foot 
of the page. The larger and more discur- 
sive annotations have been disposed at the 
end of the work. It is hoped, that, by 
this arrangement, the clearness of the ge- 
neral statement may be aided, without any 
sacrifice of solid information. 
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As my argument will consist of a series 
of separate inductions, at the same time 
corroborative and independent of each 
other, I would ask, in this respect, similar 
candour and indulgence to that which Dr. 
Paley has claimed from the readers of his 
inimitable HoiiiE Paulina : in his words, 
I desire, once for all, to intimate, “ that 
the instances are independent of one another. 
I have advanced nothing, which I did 
not think probable ; but tlie degree of pro- 
bability, by which different instances are 
supported, is undoubtedly very different. 
If the reader, therefore, meets with an in- 
stance that appears to him unsatislactory, 
or founded in mistake, he will dismiss that 
instance from the argument, but without 
prejudice to any other.” 

In the early progress of this inquiry, the 
manuscript was communicated but to two 
individuals ; Your Lordship’s brother, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Jebb, and him to 
whom these lines are addressed. 
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From the j udgment of others, I have since 
derived benefit, which .1 gratefully feel, 
and shall not willingly forget. One name, 
introduced during his life-time, in my first 
Volume, I may mention ; for the friend 
who bore it, is no more among us. You 
will anticipate my allusion to the lamented 
Dr. Alexander Nicoll, formerly Canon of 
Christ- Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, in the University of Oxford. The 
early loss of that eminent orientalist, irre- 
parable, it may too justly be feared, in his 
walk of literature, has been felt far beyond 
the walls of the learned community, which 
he graced by his extraordinary attainments, 
and still more by his modest and retiring 
virtues. His was a genuine love of letters, 
for their own sake ; and in this spirit, he 
filled his public station to the last ; delight- 
ing in every opportunity of promoting the 
interests of literature, within, and without, 
his appointed sphere. If I failed to profit 
by his disinterested zeal and kindness, the 
failure was my own fault. With a melan- 
choly pleasure, I now recall my last visit 
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to Oxford, in February, 1826 ; and the 
generous warmth witli which Dr. Nicoll 
met my confidential intimation, respecting 
the subject on which I was engaged. 
To his friendship I am indebted for my 
knowledge of more than one valuable 
source of information. And he added the 
free offer of his services, in making extracts 
from the oriental books and MSS. in the 
Bodleian library, to any extent required for 
my object: an instance of literary kind- 
ness, of which, indeed, I omitted to avail 
myself, but which I shall remember and 
honour while I live. 

In thus commemorating a departed friend, 
let me not forget my debt of gratitude to 
friendship, which, by the Divine blessing, 
it is still my privilege to enjoy. Parted 
from my accustomed channels of research, 
in the ample resources of Your Lordship’s 
library, I was much aided, in the final 
preparation of these Volumes for the 
Press, by ' the kindness of our mutual 
friend. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. ; who 
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placed unreservedly at my command, his 
valuable and various collection on oriental 
subjects ; including, among other rare ar- 
ticles, \he Adversaria, mA unpublished MSS. 
of the learned Sale ; materials by which I 
have not failed to profit ; especially in the 
final notes. 

May I be permitted, also, to notice the 
liberality of my respectable publishers ; who 
voluntarily engaged to supply me with all 
the necessary authorities ; and have made 
their engagement more than good ; sparing, 
for this purpose, neither their trouble, 
nor their time. 

But my last, no less than my earliest, ac- 
knowledgments, are due to him, who, “ even 
from my youth up,” has been the chosen 
guide and guardian of my pursuits and 
studies, 'rhrough every previous stage of 
the present work, it has been my happiness 
to find in Your Lordship a safe and wise 
adviser j and, in. passing it through the 
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Press, each sheet has had the advantage of 
being submitted to the censure of a vigilant, 
but friendly eye. 

I have the honour to remain, 

With dutiful respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful 

and affectionate friend and servant, 

CHARLES FORSTER. 


London, 

Fehrmry 16. 1829. 
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sufficient obstacle to Turkish career. Their efiects-^on 
empire of Turks — on Greek empire — conceded by Mr. 
Gibbon. His premises and conclusions contradictory — 
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vindicates Popes and European princes against his own 
aspersions. National security and independence neces- 
sary for national prosperity anci improvement. Fruits of 
crusades. Mahometan and Papal sacred wars complete 
the prophetic struggle between Isaac and Ishmael. Spe- 
culations of Dr. Robertson and Mr. Gibbon respecting 
Crusades, fallen into disrepute. Results of more recent 
inquiry — establish at once the human policy and provi- 
dential benefits of the holy wars. The Reformation itself 
one indirect consequence. Immediate evils as nothing 
compared with compensatory good. Roth warfares pro- 
videntially timed and adjusted for punishment and im- 
provement of mankind — parts of great providential 
administration of the world. Sacred wars of Saracens 
natural products of Islamism — Crusades unnatural fruits 
of perverted Christianity — Gospel of peace converted by 
Popes into a religion of the sword. Change brought 
about in the crisis of Europe and the world — Turks 
meditate universal dominion — on eve of erecting it 
arrested by crusades. The rival warfares commenced 
alike in dark ages — conducted alike to ages of light. 
Crusades opened a communication with Mahometan Asia, 
just before Saracen lights were extinguished by the 
Turks. Concurrence of circumstances apparently pro- 
vidential in their rise — superstitious panic of Europe 
in the tenth century — coincident with the birth of 
Turkish power. Persecution of Latin pilgrims in Pales- 
tine — consequent sympathy and indignation of the West. 
Peter the Hermit raised up — character — qualifications — 
compared and contrasted with Mahomet. Analogy be- 
tween wars of cross and crescent — motives — agents — 
co-extensive fields. Crusades diverted from primitive 
object — to propagation of Popery by the sword — Wal- 
denscs — Albigenses — Prussians — Teutonic knights. 
Iniquity over-ruled for good. Historical parallel of op- 
posed tyrannies sensibly providential. Recurrence to 
fundamental principle — Covenants with Abraham — 
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Ishmael to inhabit in face of all his brethren — Saracens 
penetrate to gates of Rome — Crusaders to walls of 
Mecca — fulfilment of promise co-extensive with Roman 
world — eastern and western Christendom measured and 
rc-measured by armies of contending faiths. Concluding 
remark. 


SECTION XII. — Pages 200— 24«5. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND MAHOMETANISM, 
IN THEIR INELlfENCES ON NATIONAL CHARACTER AND 
CIVILIZATION ; ON INDUSTRY, MANUFACTURES, AND COM- 
MERCE. 

Double triumph of Christianity — over citizens of Roman 
empire — over barbarians of Scythia and Germany. Double 
triumph of Mahometanism — over Christian citizens of 
Greek empire — over pagan barbarians of Turquestan 
and Tartary. Characteristic contrast between these pa- 
rallel victories. Relative influences of Gospel and Koran 
on national character — barbarians of north of Asia and 
Europe. Mr. Gibbon — testimony to effects of Christi- 
anity on barbarians of North — assigned causes. Analo- 
gous eflects of Mahometanism — similar causes assignable. 
Primitive influences on Arabs — on pagan Africans : sub- 
sequent effects on Turks and Tartars. Saladin — anec- 
dote of. Best fruits of Islamism imitative. Gospel and 
Koran alike sources of two great civil confederations. 
Effects on national character equally traceable to oper- 
ation of religious belief. Saracen genius imitative — im- 
parted what it had plagiarized from Eastern Christendom 

— planted seed in new ground. Agriculture — studied 

— improved — diffused by Arabs — progress of in Asia 

— in Spain. Irrigation. Horticulture. Cotton-plant. 
Sugar-cane. Manufactures — of Africa — of Spain. 
Cloths. Silk. Paper. Steel. Principles of taxation — 
revenue of Saracen Spain — surpassed the united re- 
venues of Christian Europe. Commerce. Saracens, 
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though not a seafaring, a commercial people. Carriers of 
ancient world — propagators at once of Mahometanism 
and inland commerce. Re-open the communication be- 
tween extremities of Asia and Europe. Erect a naval 
power — acquire empire of Mediterranean — make voy- 
ages of commerce and maritime discovery — penetrate 
Chinese seas — traverse Indian ocean. Commercial in- 
fluences of Mahometanism replaced and excelled by 
those of Christianity. Civil and social influences of Gos- 
pel. Husbandry — in disrepute among the barbarian con- 
querors of Roman empire — revived by Mahometanism 
and the Crusades- Holland — Netherlartds — north of 
Germany — schools of Agriculture established. Sicily 

— Italy — agricultural industry restored. Manufactures. 
Branches cultivated among the Saracens, imported by 
Crusades. Silk stuffs — Manufactories — transit of through 
Sicily and Italy to France and England. Cloths — 
Netherlands — excel fabrics of East, Military arms 

— Milan competes with Damascus and Toledo. Glass 
and paper — Manufactories introduced from Spain and 
Tyre. Commerce. Navigation as a science, the offspring 
of the Crusades. Mariner’s compass. History of com- 
merce changed by influences of Christianity. Portugal 
and Spain — discovery voyages — connected with agency 
of Islamisni — coincident with its fall in West. New 
route to India — New World. Portuguese empire in India 
counteractive of Ottoman power. Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism, in their opposite commercial careers, meet at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Portuguese persecutions — 
Inquisition of God. Great Britain — Episcopal church in 
India — prospects of Christianity. 
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SECTION XIIL— Pages 24*6— 360. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN CIIIUSTIANITY AND MAHOMETANISM, IN 
THElIt INFLUENCES ON ARTS) SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
LITERATURE, 

Industry and commerce parents of science and civilization. 
This principle signally exemplified during interval be- 
tween eighth and sixteenth centuries. Joint agency of 
Christianity and Mahometanism instrumental to the en- 
tire process of improvement. Parallel action of the two 
creeds for mental renovation of mankind — in producing 
the intellectual wealth of modern Europe. Erection of 
great cities throughout East and West. Cities of Spain 
and Italy chief scats of commerce — these countries the 
providential sources of general revival of letters. Ma- 
hometan knowledge originally derived from Christianity 

— subsequently resigned back to right owner. Saracens 
never effected conquests without founding cities. Archi- 
tecture — character of Saracenic style — Progress of in 
Asia — Africa — Spain. Visits of Europeans — especially 
of ecclesiastics — to Saracen Spain — A. D. 900 — 1100. 
Intercourse of Crusaders with cities of East. — Coinci- 
dent rise of architectural school in Europe — probabilities 
respecting origin. Previous state of European architec- 
ture. Lombard school exchanged for Norman. Its 
marked resemblance to Saracenic. French architects 
accompany S. Louis into East — on their return erect 'Holy 
Chapel and Church of Chartreux at Paris. Saracenic 
architecture discovers first principles — Gothic reaches 
perfection — of pointed style. Sculpture — painting — 
Saracens precluded from cultivating by religion. Music 

— Saracenic — its connection with restoration of art in 
West. Geography. Its study promoted by Saracen dis- 
coveries. Science of, advanced by Arabs. Practically 
restored in Europe by Crusades — by early voyagers. 
Scientifically perfected by subsequent agency of Christi- 
anity. Mathematics. Study congenial to Saracens. 
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Source of all their mental advances. Arabs imparted 
to West previous knowledge of Greeks ~ improved by 
their own. Arithmetical notation — cyphers of Saracenic 
derivation — passage of into Europe. Algebra. Its in- 
vention by Arabs probable — its first application certain. 
Their algebraic discoveries. Moderns excel ancients in 
mathematical sciences — our debt to Spanish Saracens. 
Astronomy. Peculiarly the science of the East. Ara- 
bians eminent in — correct and improve on Greeks. AI- 
batagnus — worthy precursor of Newton. Saracens dis- 
cern defectiveness of Ptolemaic system. Transit of 
astronomy into Christian West. Roger Bacon — pupil 
of Arabs — emendator of Kalendar — anticipator of Co- 
pernican system. Optics. Arabs first restorers of. AlHazcn 
— immediate successor of Ptolemy — though at an interval 
of 1000 years — his great optical discoveries — followed 
by Roger Bacon — glasses — theory of the telescope — 
foresight of invention of Galileo. Cheraistr}^ Saracens 
its undisputed inventors. Greeks theorists — Arabs ex- 
perimentalists. Alchemy fosterer of chemistry. Marks 
of Providence. Proficiency of Arabians in chemical sci- 
ence — its introduction into Catholic Europe. Alchemy 
the superstition of science — its uses again apparent. 
Roger Bacon — Robert Boyle — Sir Humphry Davy. 
England unrivalled in chemical science. Gas — Steam — 
Watt. Medicine. Arabs study Greeks — distance their 
preceptors. Pharmacopceia enlarged by chemistry. Me- 
dical analysis of vegetable and animal substances — of 
metals — of minerals — mercury — fruits of chemical re- 
searches of Arab physicians. Botany. Science of me- 
dicine — progress of Arabs in. Doctrine of symptoms. 
Classes of malady discovered. Transmission of art of 
medicine into Christian Europe. Saracen medical semi- 
naries —Norman school of Salerno. Way led by church — 
Monte Casino’ — monastery of — Constantine Afer. Subse- 
quent progress of art of healing among the happiest so- 
cial influences of Gospel. Hospitals. The first founded 
by S. Ephrem Syr us. Multiplied by Crusades. Chari t- 
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able foundations for sick — religious societies for their 
superintendence. Christian charity the great auxiliary 
of medical science. Harvey. Pliilosophy. Its revival and 
progress — ^ effects of Mahometan and C hristian faiths. Phi- 
losophy of Greeks — its meridian in the age of Alexander. 
Moral branch raised by Eclectic school — its unacknow- 
ledged plagiarisms from Christianity — its early disappear- 
ance — ^instrumental in forming school of the P ath crs. Arabs 
pass boundary line between ancient and modern learning. 
Aristotle their one great guide — his practical spirit meets 
and awakens experimental genius of Saracens — harmo- 
nizes with their religious belief. Arabs enlarge their ex- 
periments — and their inductions — reach solid conclusions. 
Peculiar service rendered to philosophy by Mahometanism. 
Reception of by Catholic Europe. Gothic and German 
character — adapted to pursuit of physics. Its superi- 
ority of judgment — frees itself from shackles of Aris- 
totelic system. Churchmen and physicians the only 
scholars of the age. Peculiar service rendered to philo- 
sophy by Christianity. Effects of the two creeds on his- 
tory of modern philosophy. Logic and metaphysics. 
Studied by Saracens for defence of Mahometan faith. 
Controversies with Jews and Christians — origin of Ara- 
bian scholastic theology. Rise of scholastic disputes in the 
bosom of Mahometanism — transformed into a chaos of con- 
tradictory tenets — Saracenic intellect edged by dialectic 
debate — directed to substantial objects. Arabs first 
unite abstract science with experiment. Union augments 
powers of both. Scholastic theology of Arabians the origin 
of Christian schoolmen. Mahometan Ramists and Radi- 
calists — Christian Realists and Nominalists. Aristotle 
— in Arabic version and with Arabic comments — equally 
supreme director of both schools. Effects also similar. 
Bad effects — beneficial effects — on Christendom. Pro- 
vidence triumphantly justified in the result. Scholastic 
theology the pioneer of experimental philosophy. Moral 
science. Fitness of the Saracens for ethical pursuits. 
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’ Aristotle their chosen preceptor in ethics. Practical 
moralists — illustrious examples, liomance of Ilai £bn 
Yokdan, Exalted philosophy of A1 Gazal. Progress of 
Arabian learning inseparable from influences of Maho- 
metanism. Subsequent agency of Christianity— advance- 
ment of moral science. Jews a providential link between 
Mahometan and Christian worlds — especially in Jiistory 
of ethics. Experimental philosophy — rise of among 
Saracens — connected with their progress in physics. 
Arabs soon employ physical facts in service of reason. 
Mr. Sharon Turner — character of Arab philosophers. 
Effects of tlieir writings on their European contemporaries. 
Progress from facts to principles — from experiments to 
laws. Roger Bacon — an experimentalist of Saracenic 
school — the unowned preceptor of Lord Bacon. Ele- 
ments of the Novum Organum in the Opus Majus. Table 
of direct coincidences — comprises several of the most 
Important deductions of the Baconian philosophy. New 
law of philosophy traced to the impulse given by Maho- 
metanism. Literature. Poetry and romance among Arabs 
before Mahomet— -Moallakat — Antar. Both branches of 
polite letters most probably introduced into France and 
Italy from Asia and SpaiiU v Saracen romances. Moorish 
origin of Spanish literature^ Songs and ballads of Trou- 
badours — Arabesque. Rise of Italian poetry — of En- 
glish — connection with effects of Mahometanism. Inter- 
vention of Judaism— conspicuously providential. Jews 
from commercial converted into intellectual carriers of the 
world. Public schools — colleges — universities— of Saracen 
empire : models to Christian Europe. Comparative scale 
of the universities of Bagdad and Paris. Public libraries. 
Cordova — Cairo — Fez — notice of libraries in — above 
seventy opened in cities of Andalusia. These found- 
ations imitated in West. S. Louis — Royal library of 
Paris. Encouragement of learned men — by caliphs of 
Asia and Spain — by the Italian states. Learned so- 
cieties — established in Saracen Spain — illustrious fe- 
VOL. I. b 
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males among their chief ornaments. These institutions 
copied eventually in Italy — progress of reviving know- 
ledge also promoted by distinguished women. Christian- 
ity primitive source of the two great restorations of learn- 
ing. Mahometan aids tributary — transitory. Saracenic 
learning initiatory^ — Christian, perfective. The covenant 
of Ishmael still essential to developement of that of Isaac. 
Connection of the twofold restoration of knowledge with 
influences of religious belief — summary of confirmative 
evidences. Merits and defects of Greek philosophy. 
Mental revolution consequent on influx of northern tribes 
into West. Office discharged by Arabs. Great fabric 
of European intellect rests on ground-work laid by Christ- 
ianity. Past services of Mahometanism — its prospective 
services. Fulfilment of Abrahamic covenants — re-union 
of Isaac and Ishmael as civilizers of world. 

CONCLUSION. — Pages 361— 380. 

Nature and amount of general argument. Series of cumu- 
lative evidences. Pleads of induction recapitulated. Its 
fundamental principle necessarily supposes a final spiritual 
consummation. Mahometan superstition the middle term 
between truth and error. Obstructions to diffusion of 
Christianity among barbarous nations — existence of evi- 
denced by facts. Action of Mahometanism upon barbarian 
population of Asia — upon negro tribes of central Africa— its 
inherent aptitude for proselytism of uncivilized heathen. 
This view of the subject presents a sphere for Islamism, suit- 
able to the covenant of Ishmael — consistent with the ho- 
nour of God — with the analogy of Providence. Brings near 
to the Gospel a portion of the heathen world apparently un- 
approachable by a higher system. Uses of Arabic tongue. 
Golius. Mercy of God secretly preparing a way for re- 
storation of the East— for universal diffusion of the Gospel. 
Past uses of Mahometanism — its . prospective spiritual 
usqa. Eventual conversion of Mahometan nations — anti- 
eij^ted by Mussulmans themselves. Work once begun — 
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progress probably rapid. Supplies a new instrumentality 
for the conversion of heathen. Our great present duty. 
Pre-requisites for wisely acting on Mahometan world. 
Fatal effects of erroneous notions respecting Mahomet- 
anism on Mahometans themselves. Happy effects of op- 
posite course anticipated. 

APPENDIX. No. I. — Pages 383—4^16. 

INQUIRY INTO THE DESCENT OF THE ARABS FROM ISHMAEL. 

Foundation of the preceding inquiry rests on the Abrahamic 
origin of the Arabian family — questioned by infidels — by 
some Christian scholars. Investigation of the subject un- 
avoidable. Ishmaelitish descent noticed by Mr. Gibbon — 
his affected doubts — his studied insinuations — gratuitous 

— in face of ancient records often used by himself as his- 
torical authorities — his misrepresentation of actual state 
of evidences. Evidences of national pedigree twofold — 
Scripture history — Arabian tradition. Scriptural testi- 
mony — two branches; direct — incidental; Mosaic re- 
cords — Old Testament at large. Strength of double 
proof. Job — Chronicles — Propliets — Psalms. Union 
of testimonies irrefragable. Sceptic forced on incredible 
hypothesis. Ishniaelites — proportion in which Arabia 
peopled by. Arabian tradition. Its existence disputed 
by Mr. Gibbon — suppression of historical facts — in- 
vention of gratuitous theory. His statement confronted 
with history. Kite of circumcision — national usage of 
Arabs — after manner of that of Ishraael in commemor- 
ation of parentage. T cstiraonies of Josephus — of Origen 

— of S. Jerome — of Melo — of Plutarch — of Strabo. Na- 
tional names land-marks of history. Scriptural proofs 
completed by evidences of Arabian tradition. Traces of 
national tradition in Koran — in early Mahometan writers. 
Appeal to non-existing traditions by Mahomet — incre- 
dible supposition* Temple of Mecca — contained vouch- 
ers of national descent — statues of Abraham and Ishmael. 
Abulfeda. Doctrine of Divine Unity — always existing 

b 2 
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in Arabia — patriarchal origin. In imminent perils Arabs 
always had recourse to Most High God — contrast with 
Greeks and Romans. Worship of Caaba — signs of a 
patriarchal derivation. Evidences recapitulated. Review 
of Mr. Gibbon’s discharge of the duty of an historian — 
confounds history and heraldry. Question of national 
descent unaffected by loss of pedigree. Personal descent 
of Mahomet— an Ishmaclite — of tribe of Kedar. Original 
settlement of Arabia — two particulars of it noticed. 
Ishmaelites reinforced by confluence of Abrahamic 
tribes — from Keturah — from Lot — from Esau — from 
Nahor. Ascendancy of Kedarites. Ranks of Saracens 
filled on all sides from the stock of Abraham. Descent 
from Ishmael ever a matter of national pride among the 
Arabs — corroborative inference. Object of dissertation. 
All Christians bound to an implicit reception of the Scrip- 
tural account. 

APPENDIX. No. II.— Pages 417--434. 

SCRIPTURAL INDICATIONS OF THE PATRIARCHAL ORIGIN OP 
RELIGION AMONG THE ANTE-MAHOMETAN ARABIANS. 

Belief of ancient Arabs elucidated from Scripture history. 
Ishmaelites and Midianites inhabiting Arabia as one people 
in time of Moses. Jethro — prince of Midian — guide 
to the state of national belief. Worshipper of true God 
— evident from sacred narrative. Example of patriarchal 
religion among Abrahamic Arabs to the age of Moses. 
Job — antiquity of book — author an Edomite — his faith 
indisputably patriarchal. State of religion in Arabia in- 
ferred from book of Job — from conversation of the inter- 
locutors. Three interlocutors of the stock of Abraham. 
Agree in confirming authority of Arabian tradition. 
Bp. Sherlock. Persons of this sacred drama speak in 
character — represent popular notions of the time — con- 
clusive proof of Abrahamic origin of those notions. Viewa 
disclosed in book of Job superior to any in books of Moses. 
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Its place in the canon of Hebrew Scripture an evidence 
of connection between the faith of Jews and that of Abra- 
haraic Arabians. Subsequent periods of Jewish history — 
continuance in Arabia of patriarchal belief. Kenites and 
Rechabites — mention of in Jeremiah. Queen of Sheba — 
an Arabian — her visit to Solomon — connected with reli- 
gion — natural inference. Gospel Magi — from Arabia — 
probably of race of Abraham — their journey to Jeru- 
salem — its object — inference confirmative of preceding 
indications. Their knowledge of prophetic sign of Christ 
— favoured with direct communication from heaven. 
Summary of argument. 

APPENDIX. No. Ill — Pages 435 — 448. 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE SEVERAL APPLICATIONS OE 
THE PROPHECY, DAN. VHl. 9 — 25. 

Relative merits of views taken of this prediction — An- 
tiochus Epiphanes — Homans — Mahometanism. Ob- 
jections to last application — examined — disproved — 
equally applicable to Home. Type of little horn far more 
appropriate to Mahometan tyranny than to Roman power. 
Chronology of vision. Rise of horn certainly posterior 
to age of Antiochus or of Vespasian — its period appa- 
rently fixed by Dan. xi. 40. Latter prophecy interpreted 
by Sir Isaac Newton, and by Bp. Newton, of Saracens. 
Agreement of rise of Mahometan aposta.sy with chrono- 
logy of vision — with that of parallel symbol and apostasy, 
Dan. vii. Conclusion of Mr. Whitaker arrived at by a 
different process. Germinant interpretation — admits se- 
veral applications of same prophecy. In this sense, little 
horn may include all the received applications. Table of 
comparative correspondences with type. Inference left 
with the reader. 
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APPENDIX. No. IV. — Pages 44-9 — 455. 

PROOFS OF THE IDENTITY OF THE CRUSADES WITH DANIEL’s 
“ TIDINGS OUT OF THE NORTH.” 

Interpretation supported by the geographical and historical 
evidences. Geographical positions — of Europe — of chief 
powers engaged — of Turkish kingdom of Roum. Line 
of march of crusaders. Geography accurately corresponds 
with prophecy. Historical fulfilment in the crusades. 
Colonization of Europe from the North — at the fall of 
Roman empire — at subsequent periods. Normans — 
latest northern conquerors — flower of crusading armies. 
Achievements of Tancred — of Bohemond — of Robert of 
Normandy — of Richard Coeur de Lion. Norman standard 
first planted — on the walls of Antioch — on those of 
Jerusalem. Norman principality of Antioch a thorn in 
the side of Turks. Accomplishment of prediction stated 
in the words of Saracenic historians — in the words of 
Mr. Gibbon. 
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MAHOMETANISM UNVEILED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The success of Mahometanism has been fairly 
stated, as the only event in the history of the 
human species, which admits of comparison with 
the propagation of Christianity.* This con- 
sideration is sufficient to account for the interest 
with which the religion of Mahomet has been 
surveyed, and continues to be surveyed, by 
men of reading and reflection : especially when 
the fact of its exclusiveness is taken in connec- 
tion with the intrinsic force of the comparison 
between the two creeds. Beginning alike in 
silence and obscurity, they have advanced to a 
dominion equally unknown in any other age or 
institution t : while the general features of their 

* Paley. 

•I* For the course run- by Mahometanisni, sec Hottinger, Historia Orien- 
talis, p. 274. and pp.279, 280. edit. 1651 ; White, Bampton Lectures, edit, 
publin, 1785 ; Oelsner, EflTets de la Religion de Mohammed, chapitre iii* 
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history present resemblances and agreements 
abundantly in character with this fundamental 
coincidence, to fix universal attention on the 
parallel. * The importance of the subject may 
be fairly measured, by the degree in which 
it has exercised the conflicting zeal of the 
enemies and friends of our holy faith. In the 
estimation of the unbeliever, this parallel is still 
seen to furnish his most specious ground of 
attack; in that of the Christian advocate, it 
opens an arduous and anxious field for the de- 
fence of Revelation ; while, by competent minds, 
neither deficient in sound learning and philo- 
sophy, nor wanting in genuine attachment to 
the great truths of Christianity, the question is, 
to this day, regarded as unsettled, and the 
causes which induced the success of Mahome- 
tanism pronounced an unsolved problem.* 
Where the subject involves the best interests 
of mankind, this is obviously a state of the ques- 
tion in which the human mind will hardly con- 
sent to rest. Inquiry must, and eventually will, 
proceed. But the success of inquiry will inevit- 

I Throughout this work, the figures refer to the Notes at the end. 

* See Sale’s Koran, Advertisement to Reader, pp. iii, iv . ; Retrospective 
]^yiew, vol. iii. article, Sale’s Koran ; and Philosophy of Modem His- 
tory, vol. i. pp. 235, 230, A full explanation of ttie causes which con- 
tributed tQ the progress of ' Mohammedanism is not, perhaps, at present 
attainable^ t>yth<^ most conversant with this department of literature,” — 
History of the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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ably depend on its being instituted on a sound 
principle, and on its taking, from the outset, a 
right direction. The investigation of Mahomet- 
anism upon such a basis is plainly much to be 
desired : and where there is any reasonable hope 
that such a basis may be found, the research after 
it becomes an object, not merely of laudable 
pursuit, but (the great interests at stake duly 
considered) of positive and paramount obliga- 
tion. 

It is designed, in the following pages, to 
attempt an inquiry into the character of Maho- 
metanism, and the causes of its success, upon 
new and untried ground : an undertaking which, 
if without better apology, is at least justified by 
the confessed failure or imperfection of the vari- 
ous solutions heretofore advanced. Whatever 
may be the fate of this inquiry, the writer will 
have at least the satisfaction to reflect, that it 
had its rise in an earnest solicitude for the honour 
of Christianity, and has been undertaken under 
a conscientious sense of the attending responsi- 
bilities. 

The pretensions of the arch-heresy which is 
to form the subject of the present work, will be 
best understood from a short and impartial re- 
view of the leading phenomena of its history. 
The world is already familiar, indeed, with 

B 2 
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statements of these phenomena : but such s^tCr 
ments have too generally been made under the 
influence of a preconceived system. On the 
part both of infidel and of Christian writers, 
prejudice has been suffered to usurp the place 
of sound judgment ; and indisputable facts have 
been made to bend, or accommodate themselves, 
to crude and undigested theories. It is, there- 
fore, matter of serioUs moment, in the outset of 
an inquiry like that now proposed, that an 
impartial and dispassionate survey should be 
made afresh of the general features of Maho- 
metanism ; which survey may stand as the 
groundwork of our subsequent reasoning. tfe 
1. On a retrospect of the history of' this vast 
superstition, the characteristic that first offers 
itself for consideration, is the obscurity of its 
origin. The religion of Mahomet, which ex- 
tends its dominion over so many nations, and 
covers with its shadow so large and fair a portion 
of the earth, arose silently and unobserved, in a 
remote comer of the East, in a dark age, among 
a wild and ignorant people.* It owned for its 
founder a solitary Arab, bred up in the prevail- 
ing national idolatry t, professedly illiterate, a]$d 
appai'ently without better opportunities of in- 

• Ockley, History of the Saracens, preface, pp. Tii* it. edit. 1757. 

. t Hettinger, Hist. Orient, p. 152. 
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strUction than were common to him with his 
untutored and barbarous countrymen. * Maho- 
met, it is true, possessed the hereditary advantage 
of powerful local connections. But much as 
this advantage has been insisted on by contro- 
versialists, it contributed little to his success in 
the earlier and more arduous stages of his 
career • : for his prophetic claim was rejected 
with scorn by his own family, and opposed with 
rancorous violence by the tribe of which he was. 
a member. Whatever personal weight may have 
accrued to him from a lucrative marriage, certain 
it is, that this circumstance has not been shown, 
«ther to have materially increased the number 
of devotion of his friends, or at all to have dimi- 
nished the muster and malignity of his enemies. 

Q. Neither was the obscurity of its origin the 
sole or chief impediment originally opposed to 
the progress of Mahometanism. Other and 
more formidable obstacles existed, in the social 
and political state of Arabia, and in the imme- 
morial character and customs of its extraordinary 
population. So far back as the lights of history 
can reach, one uniform spirit of external hostility 
and internal dissension has characterised the 
tribes of these . deserts. Beyond the bounds of 
the Peninsula, the roving Bedoweens, in every 


• White, Bampt. Lcct, p. 90 . 
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age, carried on incessantly the same system of 
desultory and predatory warfare® ; while within 
these bounds was maintained a perpetual conflict, 
yet more inveterate and deadly, in which tribe 
divided against tribe, and family against family, 
in relentless and interminable civil feuds. * To 
judge by all past experience, the sands of their 
deserts were not more incapable of union than 
the Arab hordes.* When pressed successively 
by Roman, Abyssinian, and Persian invaders, 
the love of freedom and independence, for 
which they have been ever famed, opposed, in- 
deed, a formidable and successful resistance. 
But, through the long series of Arabian story, 
prior to the seventh century of the Christian era, 
no one example is on record, in which the Arabs, 
foregoing domestic hostilities, and forgetting pri- 
vate broils, agreed to band together for the asser- 
tion of their privileges, or the extension of their 
power, as a nation. At this advanced period, 
the rise of Mahomet wholly changed the charac- 
ter of his countrymen, and the face of things j 
insomuch that, were there nothing in Maho- 
metanism strange or surprising beside, this one 

* Mahomet himself makes the unprecedented union of the Arabs un- 
dcr him, a proof of the divine origin of his pretended mission : << If thou 
hadst expended wliatever richjn are in the earth, thou couldcst not have 
united their hearts ; but God united them.** — Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 23 S. 
ed. Lond. 1801 , with translator’s note. 
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fact might well fill the reflecting mind with won- 
der and admiration, that, under its irresistible 
sway, the habits and usages, the passions and 
prejudices of ages, became, as in a moment, ex- 
tinct. Scattered and rival clans blended into 
one family; mutual hatred and hostility were 
simultaneously exchanged for the universal spirit 
of unanimity and fraternal fellowship ; and the 
robbers of the wilderness sprang forth suddenly 
in the novel character of a great and conquering 
people. ® This consummation, unprecedented in 
the history of mankind, cannot be dismissed 
hastily or cursorily from view, without injustice 
to the merits of the subject, and prejudice to the 
interests of truth. Whatever the controversialist 
may affirm, no adequate solution has yet been 
found or offered for tlie anomaly in question. 
And this admission the Christian philosopher will 
be the first to make, who cannot see the ex- 
pediency of courting victory at the expense of 
fairness and candour. 

3 . Another peculiar feature in the history of 
Mahometanism is the abruptness of its rise. The 
way was successively prepared for the introduc- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity, by a long train 
of previous circumstances and events. Not so, 
to any corresponding extent, in the case of 
Mahometanism. Arabia, it is admitted, could 

B 4 
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number among its inhabitants some few Jewish 
and Christian tribes ; yet, although the profession 
of both creeds within the Peninsula was coeval, 
probably, with the apostolic age, the tribes that 
embraced them appear to have exercised little or 
no influence in enlightening the great mass of 
their idolatrous countrymen. The majority, 
including the tribe and family of the pseudo- 
prophet, remained buried in gross idolatry, en- 
slaved by a blind and bloody superstition. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, what has been asserted 
to the contrary, the state of religion in ante- 
Mahometan Arabia presented little that would 
naturally prompt the idea of a successful im- 
posture.® For precedents, Mahohiet had to look 
beyond the boundaries of his native country. , So' 
far as can now be collected, a creative genhis, 
some national traditions, and such notices' of 
the true religion as an obscure and distant view 
of the Jewish and Christian revelations could sup- 
ply, were his only resources. With these most 
inadequate aids, he first emancipated himself 
from the errors of that heathenism in which he 
had been educated ’’ ; and then undertook and 
accomplished the almost incredible task of en- 
lightening and proselytising the Arabian world. 
So sudden was the transition, that, within the 
space of twelve short years, those wilds which 
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had echoed to every impious form of idol- 
worship, responded only to the name and honour 
of one God. * To effect this chapge, indeed, 
the secular arm was lavishly employed j in the 
more advanced stages, especially, of the progress, 
the sword went hand in hand with the Koran : 
the question, however, remains (a question of 
greater difficulty than we are commonly pre- 
pared to allow), what must have been, originally, 
the force of that persuasion ^ which could, under 
all the circumstances, prepare and ensure a suc- 
cessful appeal to the sword ? 

4. The sudden and signal triumph of Maho- 
metanism within the confines of Arabia, unpre- 
cedented as it must appear, is obscured and 
thrown comparatively into shade, by the rapidity 
and extent of its propagation beyond the bounds 
of the Peninsula. To the alleged unexampled 
circumstances of its propagation, accordingly, 
its votaries confidently appeal, as “ the express 
testimonies of heaven to the truth and holiness 
of their religion.” Nor is the appeal made 
without some show of reason : it undeniably 
stands good, so far as the mere success of a 
religion may be received as a test of its divine 
origin. For, taken in this aspect, the progress 
of the religion of Mahomet has plainly but one 
parallel in the annals of the world. ’’ Let the 
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merits, of the case be tried by a direct historical 
test : let the career of Mahometan conquest be 
compared with the course of otlier conquerors : 
some just estimate may thus be formed of a single 
peculiarity of this creed, — the extraordinary 
character of its promulgation 
An illustrious test is ready to our hand, in the 
history of the Roman empire. Aiming, from the 
epoch of her foundation, at universal dominion, 
her own imperishable annals painfully record how 
slow and difficult was the progress of the imperial 
city towards it. As the eye pursues the rise of 
Roman greatness, through an eventful period of 
more than seven hundred years, the mind is 
tasked, and the memory overburtheued, by the 
series of great captains, and the succession of 
disciplined armies, which were required and em* 
ployed to render Rome the mistress of the 
nations. Nor is the experience different, when 
we turn to survey the fall of the Western em- 
pire. Here, the long struggle of Roman history 
is, as it were, enacted anew, in the painful and 
protracted efforts, by which “ the giants of the 
north ” at length effected its overthrow. The 
fury of the outpoured tribes of Germany and 
Scythia, conducted by the destroying genius of 
an Alaric, or an Attila, and unremittingly ex- 
erted through a course of ages, hardly and 
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laboriously wrought out the work of desola- 
tion.” 

To both results, the propagation of Mahomet- 
anism, whether considered in its rapidity or in its 
extent, presents a signal and singular contrast. 
Encountering, simultaneously, the rival empires 
of Rome and Persia in the East, the immediate 
successors of Mahomet established, in the same 
moment, their dominion over the fairest provinces 
of both powers, and their creed upon the ruins of 
Christianity and of the Magian superstition. The 
conquests of Syria of Persia, of Egypt, of Pa- 
lestine, succeeded each other with a celerity that 
outruns description. Thence the storm spread, 
without check or pause, eastward, to the frontiers 
of India and China, westward, to the pillars of 
Hercules and the shores of the Atlantic, and on 
the north, to the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
and the frozen borders of the Caspian. “ The 
Mahometan crescent,” observes the accurate 
and learned Ockley, treating of the twenty-Jirst 
year of the Hejra, “ began now to shed its 
malignant influence upon as large and consider- 
able dominions as had ever been flown over by 
the Roman eagle.*’ • — « The Saracen empire,” 
says another writer, “ extended its dominion in 
eighty years over more kingdoms and countries 

History of the SaracciiSi vol. i. p. 315. 
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than the Roman in eight hundred.” • A few 
seasons more annexed Spain and Sicily to the 
empire of the Caliphs. And thus, in less than a 
century from the period of its rise in the barren 
wilds of Arabia, the Mahometan religion ex- 
tended and bore sway over the greater part of 
Asia and Africa, and threatened to seat itself 
in the heart of Catholic Europe. 

6. The splendid success of Mahomet, and the 
unparalleled rapidity and extent of the propaga- 
tion of his religion, is the favourite argument of 
Mahometans themselves in vindication of their 
creed. Mahometanism, however, possesses an 
argument in its favour, of far greater weight than 
any which can be drawn from the character of 
its original promulgation. I speak of its perma- 
nence ; a feature of this extraordinary superstition 
which has never been accounted for; and which 
none but the prejudiced or unreflecting can pre- 
tend to contemplate without interest, t Reason- 
able explanations have been offered of its other 
chief phenomena. An intelligible cause has been 
assigned for the first establishment of a religion, 


• Life of Mahomet, prefixed to Four Dissertations on the Mahometan 
Religion, p. 78. 

f ** Quarri cceptum est, non tarn a Musclmannis, qudm Jidei Christiana 
eonsecranw, unde factum quod reiigio (Muhammedica) — tantum pro- 
tinuB non consecuta mod5 fuerit consensum, sed et eundem ohtmuerU ad 
hoc nottra (empora** Hotting. Hist. Orient* p. 274. 
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which is alleged to have founded itself in an art- 
ful accommodation to existing systems of belief^ 
and to have addressed itself to the prejudices and 
passions of mankind : satisfactory grounds have 
been advanced for the successful progress of a 
faith, which silenced opposition by force, and 
seconded its pretensions with the sword : but no 
sufficient account has yet been given or attempted 
of that character of permanence, which the lapse 
of twelve centuries has impressed upon Maho- 
metanism. * If its duration were commensurate 
merely with that of the empire to which it gave 
birth ; if its spiritual sway could be measured, 
in after ages, by the rise and fall of its temporal 
power ; much of the difficulty would be removed. 
The case, however, admits of no such relief. The 
whole facts of it, on the contrary, go to demon- 
strate, that the creed of Mahomet possesses an 
inherent spiritual influence, wholly distinct and 
separable from its secular domination ; and that 
it is not more remarkable, for its despotism over 
the fortunes, than for its absolute dominion in the 
minds, of men. . 

6. The completeness of its mental domination 
is one of the most noted and best ascertained facts 

* ** Millc annorum fleius est et fluxus (is the nervous expression of 
Hottinger in the seventeenth century) ex quo infelicissimus Muharomedis 
festusv ab orbis magna parte exceptus est, et retentus." P. 279. Compare 
Dr. White, Bampt. Lect. pp. 46, 47. 
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ill the early history of Mahometanisin. * It is 
legible in the high enthusiasm which character- 
ised the first Moslems, from the near fnends of 
the Prophet, to his meanest followers, from the. 
leaders of the Saracen armies, to the servile refuse 
of the camp. But the point which now claims 
attention, is the durability of that first impression, 
the permanence of this mental subjection.*** To 
determine this point in the affirmative, it will 
not be enough to consider the effects of Mahome- 
tanism upon the mind, in countries where it is 
dominant as connected with the state ; for here 
it may be contended, that the fanatical spirit of 
the religion is fostered from motives of policy, 
and factitiously sustained by its alliance with the 
temporal power. Its genuine and undoubted 
influence can be seen only in a state of society, 
where its votaries are unshackled by the restraints 
imposed by a Mahometan government ; and 
where, consequently, neither policy nor personal 
interest can be supposed to operate. Such a 
state of society happens to obtain in a quarter of 
the world, where Mahometanism has existed in 
an unestablished and insulated form, since the 
times of the first Saracen conquests. In their 
progress westward, through the deserts of Africa, 


* White, p, 47. 
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the primitive Moslems left behind them the seeds 
of colonies, which continue to the present day 
thinly sprinkled over that vast wilderness j the 
Bedoween being naturally attracted and detained 
by the suitableness of the region to his desultory 
and predatory habits, and by the similarity of the 
soil and climate to those from which he had 
recently emerged. * These roving tribes have 
preserved the purity of their race, with heredi- 
tary jealousy, from admixture with the native 
Africanst; and holding little or no intercourse 
with foreigners, beyond the bare interchange of 
a few necessary commodities with the Moorish 
states, they present at this day the most genuine 
portrait extant of the character of their fore- 
fathers, the first Moslems. In the great desert 
of Africa, accordingly, there is a singular oppor- 
tunity afforded of estimating the influence of 
Mahometanism, apart from its original and ordi- 
nary alliance with political domination. The 
result establishes, in the fullest extent, the fact 
of its permanent dominion over the human mind. 
The Arabs of the western desert graphically 
exemplify in the nineteenth century, the recorded 

* So early as the eiglith century of the^ Christian era, and second of the 
Hejra, we find Bedoween tribes in the African desert, already relapsed into 
their primitive migratory state. See De Maries, Histoire dc la Domina- 
tion des Arabes en Espagne, toqi. i. pp. 189, 190. 

t Burckhardt, p. 217. 
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spirit of the Saracen conquerors in the seventh. 
^h0 same high enthusiasm and anti-social iii^al 
ait strikingly visible, both in their intercourse 
among themselves, and in their carriag^’tbwards 
strangers. The perpetual maintenance of their 
^dependence is still their glory and boast ; and 
they guard with a zealous and unceasing vigilance 
the traditions and the faith of their Arabian an- 
cestors. Copies of the Koran, written on skins, 
are carefully preserved, and constantly studied, 
in each family* ; and the calamities of shipwreck 
have recently afforded an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the fanatical avidity with which its lessons are 
imbibed ; and the opinions entertained by these 
sons of Ishmael respecting the character and situa- 
tion of Christians. “ The heads of their discourse 
concerning us,” says a shipwrecked mariner, who 
learned the conversation of this savage people 
through the medium of a negro interpreter, 
** was, that we were a poor, miserable, degraded 
lace of mortals, doomed to the everlasting punish- 
ment of hell-hre after death, and, in this life, fit 
•only for the company of dogs.”t If he forgets 
only the intervals of time and place, this language 
at once transports the reader among ** the com- 

y .... 

' * Sliip Cmmerce^ p*400, 

^ t of ^ P* 181^* 
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panipns” of the false prophet : its genuine fanati- 
cisnl^inight have fallen iiom the lips of the 
Kaled, or the ferocious Derar. * 

7. The feature of Mahometanism whifeh next 
lays claim to notice, is nearly connected with the 
preceding heads, of its permanence, and its men- 
tal dominion. This trait is, its power, as con- 
quering, to change the creeds and characters of 
the subject nations t ; and, as conquered, to absorb 
the conquerors and their religions in submission 
to its faith, t 

Under the former aspect, its prompt and ef- 
fectual extirpation of the idolatry of Arabia, and 
the unparalleled revolution of mind and manners 
which the action of the new religion produced 
among its tribes, were but preludes and precur- 
sors to succeeding triumphs, in every clime where 
Paganism flourished, over Paganism in its best, 
and in its most degrading, forms. The rude idol- 
atry of Scythia or of Inner Africa, and the refined 
and venerable superstition of the Persian Magi, ■ 
alike fell prostrate before the law of the Koran ; 
while the new converts, bound together as 
brethren by this common tie, forgot their per- 
sonal prejudices, and national antipathies, as 

• See OcMcy, vol. i; pp. 12, 13. S3. 45. 65. 86.'bl, &c. 115, 116. 

f White, Bampt. Lect. p. 295. 

I Mills, History of Muliatnmcdunism, p. 180. London, 1818. 

VOL. I. *C 
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they fought side by side for the propagation of 
their adopted faith. But the memorable achieve- 
ments of the followers of Mahomet, in subverting 
idol creeds, sink into insignificance in coi^parison 
with another triumph of Mahometanism, the 
almost utter subversion of Christianity, in the 
East. This divine I’eligion, which originally won 
its lowly and peaceful way in triumphant oppo- 
sition to the utmost violence of political jiower, 
bowed itself to the dust, in the very regions 
whence it first emanated, and where for centuries 
it had most flourished, almost without a struggle, 
under the swprd and law of Mahomet. * The 
strange and startling anomaly, which thus eclipsed 
the sun of Christendom, and which has left it, at 
the expiration of twelve hundred years, “ shorn 
of half its beams,” remains to the present hour 
unparalleled and unexplained. Every conquer- 
ing faith beside has merged eventually in the 
Christian ; but the banner of the cross itself has 
been seen to succumb before the victorious pro- 
gress of the crescent, t 

Nor is the power of Mahometanism more 
remarkable, in its influence, as conquering, to 
subvert, than in its efficacy, as conquered, to 

* Mills, Hist, of Muhamm. p. 179. 

' t 4^^ iirftiis parvis, perpetuo secundorum eventuum tenore, raaximam 

florjfenpssimam orbis Christiani partem armis subegit, etjulem infidelitali 
su£curnji)€re coegU,*' ^ Hottinger, i>* 274. 
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absorb, the religions with which it has come iii 
contact. For irrefragable vouchers of this cha- 
racteristic, the reader needs only be referred to 
the history of the Turks*® and Tartars. The 
successive invasions of the Saracen empire by 
these Pagan hordes, during the eventful period 
of its decline, terminated uniformly in the con- 
version of the barbarian conquerors. The Gaz- 
navide and Seljukian Sultans, who shook, and the 
successors of Genghis Khan, who overthrew, the 
throne of the Caliphs, vied with one another in 
their adoption of the Mahometan faith. * And 
the fourteenth century invites the j^hilosophical 
historian to survey, in the career of the celebrated 
Tamerlane, the singular spectacle, of a Tartar 
proselyte penetrating into India for the avowed 
purpose of bowing that vast peninsula to the yoke 
of the Koran. "* The enthusiastic zeal of this 
conqueror for the propagation of the Mahometan 
religion, thus founded eventually, in India, the 
Mahometan empire of the Great Mogul, t 
8. Had the effects now described attended 
the promulgation of a creed, rich in ceremonials, 
and presenting to the eye of the multitude visible 
and palpable objects of belief, the analogy of 

* See Elmacin, Historia Saracenica, p. 267. edit. Lugd, Bat 1625 ; 
Sale, Advertisement to Reader, pp. iii, iv. ; Mills, p. 180. 

f First consolidated under Sultan Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, 
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histoiy, and our experience of human nature, 
might unite to suggest some reasonable account 
of its success. But Mahometanism can lay claim 
to neither advantage. The pure and naked 
theism of its confession of faith however con- 
sonant it may, by some, be accounted to the dic- 
tates of right reason'^, is too abstract and impal- 
pable to be, of itself, inviting to the popular tastes 
or feelings. Since the world began, there is no 
instance beside, and while the world lasts, there 
will probably be no second instance, of a simple 
theism recommending itself^ as such, to the 
popular choice, t The laboured simplicity of its 
ritual, again, is, if possible, yet more repulsive, 
than the cold severity of its doctrines. Here are 
no splendid spectacles to strike the senses, no 
gorgeous apparatus to catch the fancy or kindle 
the imagination, no provision, in a word, for an 
appeal to the outward and animal man. t A 

* Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 93. 

t The Mahometans themselves are less wedded to the abstract doctrine 
of the divine unity, than some denominations calling themselves Christians. 
Mr. Sale (no incompetent judge in this matter) lays down, as his fourth rule 
for the conversion of Mahometans, that we are not to quit any article of 
the Christian faith, to gain them. It is (he observes) a fon^ conceit of 
the Socinians, that we shall, upon their principles, be moat likely to prevail 
upon the Mohammedans : it is not true in matter of fact; we must not give 
up any article to gain them," — - Sale’s Koran, AdvertisemeDt to Reader, 
p. vt. 

\ The pilgrimage to Mecca is, perhaps, an exception to this remark : 
but it is a solitary one; and, as such, could exercise little permanent or 
sensible influence on tlie imagination. 
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naked temple, and a solitary Imaum, include the 
ordinary attractions which Mahometanism holds 
out to incite the believer to the performance of 
his silent worship. Ablution, prayer, fasting, 
alms-giving, pilgrimage, form the sum of his 
positive religious duties. * Humanly judging, a 
faith thus simple, abstracted, and unadorned, 
contained (the warlike fervour of its first enthu- 
siasm once subsided) little promise of progress, 
and less of permanence. 

Mahometanism, however, has been largely 
progressive, independently altogether of its ap- 
peal to the secular arm t j while the permanence 
of its rigid and inviolable theism remains, after 
a duration of twelve hundred years, an unsolved, 
and apparently unsolvible phenomenon. The 
tendency of mankind, under every other religious 
system, to create for themselves sensible and 
tangible objects of worship, is universal and 
immemorial. Under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, the Israelites, possessing as they did 
the true doctrine of the Godhead, strangely and 
perversely forsook that doctrine, for the errors 
of a gross idolatry. Under the more perfect 


* Focock, Specimen Historiau Arabum, pp. 26, 27., and pp. 294 — 
303. edit Oxon. 1806. ; Elmacin, Hist Sar. p. 3t ; Hotting. Hist Orient, 
pp. 247, 248. 

f Sale, Advertisement, pp. iii, iv. ; Retrospective Review, vol. iii. p. 3 , 

c 3 
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dispensation of the Gospel, the divine truths of 
Christianity, in the progress of ages, were gra- 
dually clouded and obscured by the corruptions of 
idolatrous superstition. The disciples of Mahomet 
alone assume to themselves the enviable distinc- 
tion, of having preserved the original doctrine 
of the divine unity in its permanent purity. 

The foregoing short survey of its general fea- 
tures, supplies a sufficient index to the parallel 
which undeniably exists, between the religion of 
Mahomet and Christianity. The obscurity of 
its origin, the nature and. amount of the early 
obstacles which it oyercame, the abruptness of 
its rise, the rapidity and extent of its propaga- 
tion, its permanency, and inherent dominion < 
over the human mind, its power, as conquering, 
to change the creeds and characters of the sub- 
ject nations, and, as conquered, to absorb the 
conquerors and their religions in submission to 
its law, the severe simplicity, lastly, of its rites, 
and the abstract and impalpable character of its 
doctrines, — these characteristic phenomena in 
the history of Mahometanism, when taken in 
connection with the great fundamental fact, that 
the religion of Mahomet, like that of Christ, was 
founded upon a supernatural or. prophetic cha- 
racter assumed by its author, altogether suggest 
a parallel with the history and general features 
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of the Gospel revelation, which, partial and 
imperfect as undoubtedly it is, could not yet fail, 
to awaken inquiry, and command attention. 

General attention, accordingly, has long been 
excited by this correspondence j and the spirit 
of inquiry is still anxiously directed towards it. 
Nor is the anxiety without foundation. For a suc- 
cessful counterfeit will necessarily be regarded, 
both by its enemies and by its friends, as the 
most available ground of objection to revealed 
religion. In this light, the success of Maho- 
metanism is viewed and treated by the opposite 
parties. Infidel writers artfully press the pa- 
rallel : the advocates of Christianity studiously 
expose the contrast But as the former have 
certainly pushed their argument beyond all 
reason and reality, so the latter, in return, have 
been disposed, perhaps, to concede less, than 
truth and fairness would seem to demand. On 
one side of the question, that of the Christian 
advocates, the course adopted has been a mis- 
taken one ; since a good cause can never fare 
the worse for a candid examination. The best 
cause, indeed, may be disserved and dishonoured 
by an advocate whose sole aim is victory; but 
we have yet to learn, that a good one has ever 
suffered by being brought to the test of its own 
merits, without prejudice indulged, or injustice 

c 4 
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practised, against any other, with which it may 
stand in contrast. On this principle it is designed 
to proceed in the present work ; however he may 
fail in doing justice to it in the execution, the 
author feels hopeful, that his motives will be 
fairly judged of, and that the principle itself 
will be respected. 

The disciples of Mahomet appeal confidently 
to the success of his religion, as the grand test 
and argument of its truth. The enemies of 
Christianity have taken advantage of this appeal, 
to disparage and cast a doubt upon tlie argu- 
ment arising from the success of the Gospel.* 
With this view, no pains have been spared by 
modern infidels and sceptics, to render the an- 
alogy between Christianity and Mahometanism 
complete, by a laboured comparison of the rival 
creeds, in all the available points of their origin 
and promulgation. Their obscure rise, their 
irresistible progress, and their rapid and wide 
diffusion, have been successively adduced and 
dwelt upon, in order to level to one and the 
samn standard, the claims of the Gospel, and the 
pretensions of the Koran. The task was not an 
easy. one. A religion of peace, and a religion 

* M. B'Herbelcit has observed, that Mahometanism is particularly 
valued by the Jews, as serving dc confondre Ics Chretiens, sur I’c^tcndue, 
et sur I'universalite, de Icur religion.*’ — Bibliotbequo Orientale, tom. u 
p.Tl.cd. 1777. 
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of the sword, a faith preached by the disciples 
of a meek and lowly Master, and a faith pro- 
pagated by force of arms, under the banner 
of a warlike enthusiast or impostor, were too 
utterly at variance to stand credibly or even 
plausibly upon the same footing, with respect 
to the causes of their successful propagation. 
The intrinsic weakness of the comparison in these 
points was soon felt, and the ground silently 
abandoned, by later and more skilful practi- 
tioners in the school of infidelity. These advo- 
cates of scepticism wisely transferred their efforts, 
from the very imperfect analogy of the two 
religions in their rise and progress, to seize upon 
the parallel in its strong hold. “ It is not,” 
observes an eloquent and insidious writer, treat- 
ing of the success of Mahomet, “ the propaga- 
tion, but the permanency of his religion that 
deserves our wonder : the same pure and per- 
fect impression which he engraved at Mecca 
and Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions 
of twelve centuries, by the Indian, the African, 
and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran.” • The 

^ Decline and Fall, vol. ix. p. 350. edit. London, 1802. Mr. Gib> 
bon*s assertion, however, holds true only so far as respects the maintenance 
of the divine unity. On most other points of doctrine and discipline, the 
Mahometan world is split into countless sects and schisms. See Focock, 
Specim. pp. 19 — 25. 212, 214, &c. ; Hotting. Hist. Orient, lib. ii. 
cap. vi. pp. 340-^373. ; Sale, Preliminary Discourse, sect, viii ; and secU 
ix. of the present work. 
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argument here insinuated, from the permanency 
of Mahometanism obviously aims to affect the 
parallel argument derivable from the permanency 
of the Gospel dispensation. And while the 
correspondence of the rival systems is thus shown 
to be complete in so capital a feature of the 
evidences, the inviolable purity of the sublime 
doctrine and simple ritual of the law of Mahomet 
is further brought into artful contiast, on the 
one hand, with the idolatrous deflections of 
Israel from the faith and worship of Jehovah, 
and on the other, with the gross corruptions 
which so early crept in to disfigure the purity of 
Christianity. The object of the sceptical his- 
torian is plain : for once, however, it is easier to 
perceive the disingenuousness of his purpose, 
than to deny the validity of his reasoning. In 
every prior stage of this controversy, the falla- 
cies of scepticism have been sufficiently confuted 
and exposed : but the validity of the argument 
arising from the permanency of Mahometanism, 
and the preservation of its doctrines and rites in 
their original severe simplicity, may seem esta- 
blished by the silence of the ablest champions of 
Revelation. The admission implied by this 
silence is the more remarkable,, as it leaves 
unexplained those characters of Mahometanism, 
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which most impress the mind as mysterious and 
inexplicable. 

The suspicious zeal of infidelity in the inves- 
tigation of the Mahometan religion, has not been 
allowed to pass unobserved by the guardians and 
defenders of Evangelic truth. To the popular 
argument in favour of Mahometanism, founded 
on its success, it has been summarily and fairly 
replied by Christian writers, “ that success alone 
is no suflScient criterion of the truth and divinity 
of any religious system.” This sound first prin- 
ciple being taken for the basis of their general 
reasoning, they proceed next to examine the 
human means possessed and resorted to by Ma- 
homet, for the advancement of his imposture ; 
and profess to discover in these means, seconded 
as they were by the favourable concurrence of 
the times, the whole secret of his success. 

The means chiefly insisted on, are, the birth 
and family-connections of the pretended Prophet, 
which threw, at the outset, the weight of personal 
interest into the scale ; the consummate art and 
prudence with which he conducted his design, 
which gave the strength and solidity of sysr 
tern to each step of his progress j the merit of 
the great doctrine of the Unity, with which he 
set out, and which was already immemorially 
known and acknowledged by the various tribes 
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of Arabia * j liis appeal, in alliance with their most 
cherished prepossessions, to the Jshmaelitish de- 
scentt, and patriarchal religion J, of the Arabs ; the 
artful accommodation of his creed to the diverse 
classes of his countrymen, by which he contrived 
to draw Jew, Christian, and Idolater equally 
within its sphere ; its skilful adaptation at once to 
the most deeply-rooted prejudices, and the most 
powerful passions ; the general plainness and 
simplicity of the doctrines inculcated ; the gross 
ignorance of the people to whom these doctrines 
were addressed; the cogent and opposite mo- 
tives by which the mission of Mahomet was 
enforced, the most awful penalties present and 
future being denounced against infidels, while the 
most seductive pleasures were promised to the 
true believers, both in the present world and in 
the life to come ; and, lastly, his conclusive appeal 
to the sword, made to the raised enthusiasm of 
a warlike people, — enthusiasm doubly fortified, 
by the constraining tenet of fatalism, and by the 
most animating hopes and the most alarming fears 
that religion could hold out, to the uncultivated 
minds, and the undisciplined imaginations, of the 
migratory Bedoweens. $ 

* See Koran passim, especially as cited apud Appendix, No. I. 

t Appjgndlx, No. I. t 

§ 'White, pp. 49—^9. and pp. 78, 79. ; compare Paley, Evidences of 
Christianity, part iii. sect.,iil. 
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In the joint agency of these various and diver- 
sified means, the advocates of Christianity dis- 
cern the principal causes winch conduced to 
the success of Mahometanism : especially when 
taken in connection with certain collateral causes, 
growing out of the state and circumstances of 
the times wherein Mahomet appeared. 

The miserable and distracted state of the 
Christian church in the seventh century, is 
placed foremost among these concurring causes.* 
The heresies which divided, and the corruptions 
which disgraced Christianity, are represented, at 
this period, to have risen to the height j and to 
have presented an open and inviting field to the 
aspiring views of Mahomet. Ignorance and 
immorality, the ascertained and unfailing accom- 
paniments of an unsound state of religion, by 
their universal prevalence, conspired with heresy 
and schism to prepare the way for any gross and 
novel imposture. The collateral provisions for 
the triumphant ascendancy of Mahometanism 
were completed by the contrast which obtained, 
between the political and religious state of Ara- 
bia, and the internal condition of the rival empires 
of Home and Persia. “ The condition of Arabia,” 
it is urged, “ occupied by small independent 
tribes, exposed it to the progress of a firm and 

* White, p. 49, &c. ; Hotting. Hist. Orient, pp. 222— 224k 
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resolute army.”* And as its political divisions 
facilitated the establishment of a new govern^^ 
ment, so its religious divisions made the way 
easy for the introduction of a new faith. It 
already numbered among its. inhabitants, Jews« 
Christians, and several denominations of idol* 
atersf ; and thus familiarised with an almost end^ 
less variety of religious opinions, it was incapable 
of combined or systematic resistance to the pre- 
tensions of a conquering creed. At the period, 
too, when Mahomet arose, while the once for- 
midable empires of Rome and Persia were 
crumbling in the last stages of decay, Arabia, 
it is alleged, notwithstanding her internal dis- 
sensions, was in an eminently prosperous and 
flourishing condition. The inference is, that, at 
home, he found every inducement and encourage- 
ment to enter on a career of conquest; and, 
“ after the reduction of his native peninsula, 
the weakness of the Roman provinces on the 
north and the west, as well as the distracted state 
of the Persian empire on the east, flicilitated the 


* Paley, Evidences, p, 550. ed. Dublin, 1794. But see Oelsner, 
Efiets de la Religion dc Mohammed, pp» 48, 49. 

f Tile diversity of religions in Arabia, with the facilities thereby afforded 
to Mahomet, is accurajtely noted by Rod^ric Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, 
in the 13th c<g^ry Cum Arabia et Africa, inter fidem Catliolicam, et 
haeresin Allmin, et perfidiam Judaicam, et idololatriam, diversis studiis 
traherety^/* ^ — Hist Arab. ci^. i. p. 
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successful invasion of neighbouring countries.” * 
The proselyting zeal and the relaxed morality of 
the Koran, thie joys of the Moslem paradise and 
the terrors of the Moslem sword, appealed, with 
irresistible force, to the imaginations and the 
passions, to the hopes and to the fears, of man- 
kind. Before a religion thus constituted, in the 
fervour of its first enthusiasm, all opposition was 
vain ; while the ground once gained, was kept by 
a creed, which united empire with religion. 

Such is the account given, by some of the 
ablest vindicators of revealed truth, of the suc- 
cess of Mahomet, and the propagation of his 
superstition t : an account which certainly con- 
tains much important fact, and some convincing 
argument ; though not, it may be feared, with- 
out a serious admixture of alloy. “ For, on those 
arguments which constitute the main strength 
of their opponents, on the permanency of Ma- 
hometanism, its inviolable maintenance of the 
grand doctrine originally impressed, and its ab- 
solute dominion over the minds of its adherents, 
Christian writers, it’ must be owned, have been 
either silent altogetl tf n . or have touched upon 
the difficulties slightly, apd without offering any 
adequate solution of thep^ ^ 

* Talcy, Evidences, p. 550, 

-f In the whole of the above statements, is there not too frequent a sub*' 
stitution of ron.sfj'Mcncefi for causes ? 

VOL. 1. *c 3 - 
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Between the opposed views and stiatements of 
the infidel and the believer iiir 
respecting the rise and progressj of Mahomet, 
and the causes of his success, it' is diflScult to 
adjust the real merits of the case. On the one 
side, the jaundiced spirit of a sceptical philo- 
sophy, and on the other, the pardonable preju- 
dices of an honest zeal, combine to embarrass 
and obscure the original question. The insidious 
attempts of infidelity to lower and depreciate 
the Gospel evidences, by affecting to discover, in 
Mahometanism, a perfect or proximate parallel 
for the case of Christianity, are not more notori- 
ous, than tliey are unfounded and gratuitous. It 
is well, however, that they liave been made: 
for the existence of such attempts, on the part 
of the unbeliever, is a virtual impeachment of 
his motives. Dishonest and disingenuous mo- 
tives only, it will reasonably be supposed, could 
lead men to compare, as on the same footing, a 
religion without miracles, or the least accredited 
pretensions to mira,i^lous; evidences, with a 
, religion founding itself UpiHf miracles the most 
varied and stupendous, ai ^jl whose claim to a 
miraculous origin is attested’ and authenticated 
in the ^mplest extent, aqd by the best and fullest 
^ conceS^^able authorities !^!: \ religion without 
!■ prophicy, t^fth a relig:ion sustained by a chain of 
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prophecies, reaching from remotest ages past, to 
the remotest ages of futurity a chain, no link in 

the continuity of which has yet been broken, and 
parts of which (as, for example, the present condi- 
tion of the Jews*, or, to come nearer to the subject 
in hand, the immemorial character of the Arabs,) 
are, at this day, visible to all observers ; a religion 
without those internal marks of truth, which arise 
from the exaction of a strict and pure morality,- 
w'ith a religion, whose code of morals, taken 
alone, affords fair presumption of a divine origin : 
a religion, in conclusion, which openly resorted 
to a}ery human means to ensure its success, and 
which is avowedly indebted for its original pro- 
mulgation, to the power of the sword, with a 
religion which rejected all ordinary human 
means, and which, to all outward appearance, 
rested, for its triumphant propagation, solely on 
the voice of persuasion, and on the spirit of 
peace.“ By the very attempt, therefore, to 
institute a comparison, as on the same footing, 
between the religion of Mahomet, and the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ t, the institutor stands si^lf- 
convicted of dishonest and disingenuous motives ; 

^ This standard link of the evidences has been powerfully touched by a 
living writer. — See Davison on Prophecy, pp. 224, 225» 
f The futility of this attempt has been no where more ably exposed, than 
in the important work of Mr. Davison. — See Discourse on Prophecy, 
pp. 41,42. ■ 
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and whatever ability he may display in the 
capacity of a controversialist, leaves a deep and 
indelible stain on his character as a man. 

But, if the spirit of scepticism has seduced one 
class of writers, altogether to overstate the pre- 
tensions of Mahometanism, the prejudices of an 
honest zeal may have led another class, both to 
underrate its real merits, and to undervalue the 
unquestionable difficulties it presents. In many 
and main essentials, of the contrast which the 
Christian advocate has drawn between Maho- 
metanism and Christianity, his argument, indeed, 
is unanswerable, and the triumph of the Gospel 
perfect. But some remarkable features of Ma- 
hometanism there unquestionably are, to which, 
however undesignedly, our best and ablest 
defenders have failed to do justice. Causes, too, 
have been assigned for several of the results, 
which, it may be feared, have no real connection 
with them. And conclusions unfavourable to the 
Mahometan system have been too frequently 
deduced, under the palpable influence of ground- 
less, and sometimes contradictory, impressions. 
Common justice to the general argument for the 
Gospel, as well as common fairness to that for 
the Koran, demands some examination of these 
errors,^ 

permanency of the religion of Mahomet 
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is certainly the iDost surprising and inexplicable 
trait of that fatal apostasy. No one feature of it 
more deserves, or stands more in need of, expla- 
nation. On reference, however, to what has bee® 
already done, or attempted, on the right side, 
towards the elucidation of this confessed diffi- 
culty, it will be found to remain substantially 
unsolved. Either the point is silently preter- 
mitted by the Christian advocate, or made 
stronger by the weakness and inconclusiveness 
of his explanation. The first reasoner of our 
own times, the judicious and excellent Paley, in 
his masterly sketch of Mahometanism, and of the 
causes of its success, fairly exposes the circum- 
stances which favoured its original promulgation ; 
but leaves this point of its permanency unnoticed. 
The attempt to explain away the difficulty has 
been made by Professor White of Oxford : and 
the failure of this acute and elegant controver- 
sialist may serve to account for the silence or 
reserve of others. “ Of the continuance of 
Mahometanism, when thus established,” observes 
the Professor, “ and of its existence to the pre- 
sent times, various causes might be assigned^, 
whose joint operation would be sufficient to 
account fully for the effect, without having 
recourse to any miraculous or particular inter- 
position of Providence. Of these causes, one 

D 2 
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only shall be mentioned in this place, and that 
became it appears to be of peculiar force and im- 
portance. In almost all those countries which 
acknowledge the authority of Mahomet, so inti- 
mate is the connection, so absolute the dependence 
of the civil government on religion, that any 
change in the latter must necessarily and inevi- 
tably involve the ruin and overthrow of the for- 
mer. The Koran is not, like the Gospel, to be 
considered merely as the standard by which the 
religious opinions, the worship, and the practice 
of its followers are regulated ; but it is also a 
political system ; on this foundation the throne 
itself is erected ; from hence every law of the 
state is derived j and by this authority every 
question of life and of property is finally de- 
cided.” * 

The argument is just and forcible, but it stands 
alone, and its value obviously depends on the 
universality of its application. Now, so far from 
being universally applicable, it is good only so 
far as it applies to countries where the state is 
Mahometan ; and where, consequently, the 
alleged connection subsists, between empire and 
religion. But here its pertinency is further 
limited by the remarkable fact, that the creed 
of the Koran has repeatedly survived its empire : 


* Bampt. Lect. p# 80 . 
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that where Mahometan states have been sub- 
verted, the Mahometan religion has remained. 
In some instances it has preserved its integrity 
amidst the fires of persecution “*} in others it has 
withstood for ages the influence of the reigning 
faith : while signal examples are not wanting of 
the progress of Mahometanism among nations 
who never felt its sword^^ and of the national 
conversion of those Pagan conquerors before 
whom its empire fell. Thus, the Moors of Spain 
preferred death or exile to the adoption of 
Christianity ; the Turkish tribes yielded a willing 
obedience to the teaching of peaceful missionaries 
of the Koran ; and the Pagan hordes of Tartary, 
w'ho, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
overran and desolated Asia, universally embraced 
the confession of their despised Moslem slaves.* 
But, to whatever extent this account of the 
permanency of Mahometanism may apply in 
other parts of the world, the reasoning of the 
learned Professor is wholly set at nought by the 
phenomena of this arch-heresy, as it exists in the 
interior of Africa. Insulated amidst the solitudes 
of the Great Desert, surrounded by the rites and 
votaries of a gross idolatry, the Arab of Western 

* As, in Europe, tlic Christianity of the Roman empire proselyted its 
German conquerors, so, in Asia, Mahometanism, the spurious progeny of 
ChiistianUyt gained a similar triumph over the Paganism Tartary** 

!Philosophy of Modern History, vol. i. p. 263. 

D 3 
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Africa preserves, to this day, unimpaired, the 
manilers and the faith of his fathers. Here, 
Mahometanism can boast of no support or 
countenance from its alliance with the state, 
for these savages seem to live almost in a state 
of' nature: yet here it exists, not merely in the 
form, but in all the fervour and fanaticism, which 
characterised its primitive establishment. One 
such fact outweighs volumes of controversial 
theories j and taken with the previous limita- 
tions, it must wholly neutralise any argument, 
which would bring forward the political character 
of Mahometanism, as alone sufficient to account 
for its permanent duration. 

Notwithstanding the solutions hitherto pro- 
posed, the permanency of this religion, therefore, 
still remains an unexplained, and, apparently, an 
inexplicable problem. 

But the attention of inquirers is claimed, not 
only by the durability, but by the perfectness 
also of the original impression. The religion of 
Mahomet does not merely continue to exist in 
its original fervour : it exists, moreover, in all its 
primitive simplicity of doctrines and of ritual. 
Here, again, is fresh ground of triumph for the 
infidel; and here, also, the Christian advocate 
maintains a singular reserve and silence. An 
abundance of popular argument is advanced, to 
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meet the lesser difficulties ; but no attempt ap* 
pears to have been yet made, to resolve the 
extraordinary and unprecedented fact, that, of 
all the systems of religious belief which have been 
professed by mankind, in all ages of the world, 
Mahometanism alone has preserved, unimpaired, 
its original principles of severe and naked theism. 
And thus, in the two capital features, of its per- 
manence, and its inviolable preservation of the 
primitive impression, the opponents of its preten- 
sions, it must in candour be confessed, have failed 
to do justice to the real claims and character of 
the religion of Mahomet. 

But the spirit in which Mahometanism has 
been hitherto encountered, and the palpable 
injustice which has been done to its undoubted 
claims, may be more clearly judged of by a 
further standard. The comparison has been 
instituted between Mahometanism and Christi- 
anity, as opposed to each other in their respec- 
tive influences upon the character of mankind. 

The characters of the religions,” observes a 
writer already cited, “ which Christ and Ma- 
homet have respectively founded, are not more 
different, than those of the nations which have 
embraced them. From the period of their pri- 
mary establishment to the present hour, a dif- 
ferent aspect seems to have belonged to them. 

D 4 
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Wherever they have spread themselves, they 
have communicated their distinguishing pro* 
perties to the understandings of the people 
vrhom they have converted *, and in opposition 
to former experience, the influences of climate, 
of government, and of manners, have yielded 
to the effects of religious persuasion.” * 

On the head of government, the author under- 
takes to show, that, where “ the religion of 
Christ is found to exist and to flourish under 
every variety of political rule ; . . . the faith of 
Mahomet, wherever it is established, is united 
with despotic power. On the banks of the 
Ganges, and on the shores of the Caspian, under 
the influence of climates the most unlike, and 
manners the most opposite, it is still found 
accompanied with servitude and subjection.”! 
Now, not to dwell upon the strong exceptions of 
fact, the uncontrolled freedom of the Bedoweens 
of Arabia and Africa in the East and West, and 
of the Mahometan tribes of Tartary, and the 
northern frontier of Asia, I would simply remind 
the reader, •where it is that Christianity and 
Mahometanism now respectively prevail. And I 
would further ask, when has Europe submitted 
to the yoke of slavery ? when has Asia possessed 
the blessings, or manifested the love or capa- 


* White, Bampt. Lect. p. 295. 
f White, p. 296. 
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bility, of freedom ? To the former inquiry, reply 
is needless : to the latter, the answer is plain. 
Whether under the rule of the successors of Con- 
stantine, or under the sway of the Caliphs, the 
eastern world presents the same uniform face of 
subjection and servitude. Whatever foundation of 
justice, therefore, may lie in this argument, there 
is, to say the least, little judgment or discretion ob- 
servable in the extent to which it has been pressed. 

But it is in their comparative influences on 
manners, that this author professes to discover the 
grand social distinction and opposition, between 
the two systems. 

When Europe emerged from the darkness of 
the middle ages, Christianity is justly pourtrayed 
as the parent of science and civilisation. The 
light of knowledge, which had burnt in secret, 
in the recesses of monastic retirement, is beauti- 
fully traced and followed to a period, “ which 
the bounty of Providence distinguished by dis- 
coveries the most salutary to the human race : 
— • no longer confined, as in earlier ages, to the 
opulent or the powerful, it began to spread its 
equal lustre over the mass of human kind ; and 
to illuminate those venerable forms of truth, of 
religion, and of freedom, which before were 
hidden from every vulgar eye.” * Such is the 

* Bampt. XiCct. p. 301. 
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glowing, but just and true account given, of the 
social and intellectual influences of Christianity, 
in the West ; “ under whose happy auspices, 
men appear to have attained a vigour in their 
intellectual exertions, an extent in their iniiil- 
lectual pursuits, and a success in their intellectual 
cultivation, utterly unknown in any former pe- 
riod of their history.” * 

Now what, according to the same authority, 
is the painful contrast presented by Mahomet- 
anism ? “ In the East, under the influence of 

Mahometan beliefj the human mind appears to 
have lost somewhat of its capacity and power ; 
the natural progress of mankind, whether in 
government, in manners, or in science, has been 
retarded by some secret principle of private 
indolence or external control; and over the 
various nations who have either assented to the 
faith, or submitted to the arms of the impostor, 
some universal, but baleful influence seems to 
have operated, so as to counteract every diversity 
national character, and restrain eveiy prin- 
ciple of national exertion. Their progress in 
science, their capacity to invent, and even their 
willingness to adopt any useful or elegant arts, 
bear no proportion to their zeal and activity in 
the support of their religious tenets. Through-, 

* Bampt. Lect. p. SOS. 
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out every country where Mahometanism is pro- 
fessed, the same deep pause is made in philo- 
sophy : and the same wide chasm is to be seen, 
between the opportunities of men to improve, 
aiid their actual improvement. * Every hearer 
whose mind has ever glowed with the love of 
learning, or melted with the feelings of humanity, 
must recoil with horror from the savage and 
brutal barbarity of those caliphs, who, not con- 
tent with discouraging a spirit of inquiry among 
their subjects, effaced every vestige of the know- 
ledge attained by former ages, and waged un- 
natural war against the mind, as well as the arms 
of their species.” t 

In this appalling description of the anti-social 
influences of Mahometanism, can the reader 
detect any traces of the religion and the people, 
which, during six long centuries of European 
darkness, preserved and propagated the light 
of knowledge through the world the first 

* How different the lights, in which the same subject will present itself, 
under different circumstances, to the same mind. In his sermon on the 
Propagation of the Gospel in the East, Dr. White describes the influences 
of Mahometanism in directly opposite language. « They (the Maho> 
metans) are the subjects of regulated states ; they are the observers of 
established laws ; civilised by ike intercourse of agriculture and commerce, 
and polished by the use qf letters and of arts'* See Sermon X., appended 
to the Bampton Lectures, p. 380. The reader will chusc between the 
' statement of Dr. While, as Bampton Lecturer ; and that of Dr. Wliite, 
as preacher before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

t White, pp. 298, 299. : Compare p. 259. 

X See sections xii. xiii. passim. 
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revivers of philosophy and the sciences ? the 
link, as they have been termed, between ancient 
and modern literature ? Such, according to 
every sjiecies of testimony, were the Saracens 
of Asia, and the Moors of Spain, under the 
Abbasside and Ommiadan caliphs.^ Letters, 
which originally came to Europe from the East, 
were brought thither a second time by the 
genius of Mahometanism.^ 

“ It is well known,” says the learned Gale, 
** that arts and sciences have flourished among 
the Arabians, for almost six hundred years ; 
whilst, among us, rude barbarism has reigned, 
and literature almost been extinct.” * 

“ While the empire of the Arabians pros- 
pered,” observes the great Scaliger, “ the Latin 
church was notorious for its ignorance of all 
good letters, at the very period in which litera- 
ture flourished most among the Mahometans. 
In short, whatever proficiency was made by the 
Latin writers, whether in philosophy, medicine, 
or the mathematics, after tlieir ignorance had 
been reproved by the industry of the Arabians, 
they owed entirely to them. In fact, they were 
not masters of a single Greek author, except in 
Latin versions, rendered from the Arabic. It was 
through the medium of the Arabic, that the 


Court of the Gentiles, preface. 
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great Ptolemy first became accessible to the 
studious in a Latin translation. Thus Euclid, 
also, so long our chief preceptor in mathematical 
science, originally came into our hands, trans- 
fused from the Greek into Latin, by the inter- 
vention of the same idiom. Until, after the 
capture of Constantinople, the exiled Greeks 
taught us to forsake the aqueduct, and to return 
to the pure fountain-head.” 

It would be easy to multiply authorities upon 
a subject, on which it seems strange tliat we 
should be forced, at this day, to produce autho- 
rities at all. But the intellectual influences of 
Mahometanism have been recently done so full 
justice to by a powerful writer, that on his state- 
ment I freely rest the merits of the question : — 

“We must remind Europe, that she is indebted 
to the followere of Mahomet, ‘ as the link which 
connects ancient and modern literature,’ for the 
preservation, during a long period of Western 
darkness, of the works of many of the Greek 
philosophers, and the cultivation of some of the 
most important branches of science. Mathe- 
matics®', astronomy, medicine, &c. are highly 
indebted to their labours. Spain, Casino, and 
Salernum, were the nurseries of the literature of 
the age : and the works of Avicenna, Averroes, 
Beitbar, Algazel, gave new vigour and direction 
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to the studies of those who were emerging from 
a state of barbarism.®^ Their zeal in the pursuit 
of geographical knowledge impelled them to 
explore and found kingdoms even in those desert 
regions of Africa, which are, at the present day, 
impervious to European enterprise. Through 
i?s brightest periods, nay, even from its origin, 
Mahometanism was comparatively favourable to 
literature. Mahomet himself said, that ‘ a mind 
without erudition was a body without a soul 
that * glory consists not in wealth but know- 
ledge * and his followers were charged to 
search for learning even in the remotest parts of 
the globe, t The caliphate was held, during 
several ages, by a race of monarchs, who rank 
among the most accomplished by whom any 
sceptre has been swayed."® Religious differences 
were forgotten : ‘ I chose this learned man,* 
said the caliph Almamont, speaking of Messul, 
a Christian, whom he was blamed for making 
president of a college at Damascus, ‘ not to be 

• Hotting. Hist. Orient, p. 328, Compare Oelsner, Effeta de la 
Relig. do Mohamm. pp. 208, 209. for other golden maxims inculcated by 
Maliomct. 

t Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, and the reputed, but reluctant 
destroyer of the Alexandrian library, delighted in the conversation of learned 
men, and in rational and philosophical discourses. — See Ocklcy, vol. i. 
p. 31 2. for a highly interesting anecdote of this great captain. 

I For the labours of this illustrious Maecenas of Asia, in the cause of 
literature, see Pocock, Specim. pp. 171, 172. 
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my guide in religious affairs, but to be my 
teacher of science.’* Who has not mourned, 
too, over the fate of the last remnant of chivaliy, 
the fall of the Mussulman empire in Spain ? Who 
has not felt his bosom swell with admiration 
towards that brave and generous nation, of whose 
reign for eight centuries it is observed, that, evdn 
by the historians of their enemies, not a single 
instance of cold-blooded cruelty is recorded?*^ 
Who has not blushed to see a Christian priest- 
hood t goading on the civil power to treat with 
unexampled bigotry a people, from whom they 
had always received humanity and protection ; 
and to record the political fanaticism of Ximenes, 
in consigning to the flames the labours of the 
philosophers, mathematicians, and poets of Cor- 
dova®®, the literature of a splendid dynasty of 
seven hundred years ?” X 

The reader will please to compare these 

* The historian Elniacin may be instanced as an example of the pre- 
valence among the Saracens, in every age of tlieir empire, of tliis enlarged 
policy. Elmacin flourished in the Uiirtcenth century ; and, altliough a 
Christian, held the high trust of state secretary, under the Fatimite 
Caliphs of Egypt. — See Golius, Vrsef, ad Elmac. Hist. Sar, 

f It were to be desired that the writer had expressed his meaning 
more guardedly. A Christian priesthood *’ is not the appropriate phrase 
by which to characterise the minions of the anti-christian papal tyranny 
in Spain. The mode of expression cannot be safe, wliich would appear to 
identify the Inquisition with Christianity. 

X Retrospective Review, vol, iii. pp. 5, 6. ** The Arabs created the 
most prosperous asra of the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of 
Spain.** — Gi^n, vol. x. p. 489. ed. London, 1802. 
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counter-statements j the one built on a contro- 
versial theory, the other bottomed in historical 
facts ; and he will have the means of estimating 
for himself the measure of injustice, which Ma- 
hometanism has, in too many instances, received 
at the hands of the professed and prejudiced 
controversialist. Does the question regard the 
effects of this religion on literature ? A sweep- 
ing induction is formed from the insulated, if 
authentic, fanaticism of Omar ; while it is denied 
all benefit from the example of Almamon and 
his illustrious successors, and from the conspicu- 
ous place of the Arabs in the history of letters. 
Does it relate to its general action on the human 
mind ? The penetrating and enterprising genius 
of the Saracens is unaccountably lost sight of ; 
and the eye seems to become fixed exclusively 
upon those barbarians of Mahometanism *, the 
Turks.®* European discoveries in science are 
deservedly put forward to elucidate tlie social 
influences of the Gospel : why, then, refuse to 
those of the Koran, in this particular, their pro- 
per place and share ?t The discoveries of the 

* I borrow this characteristic expres.sion from Dr. Miller’s « Philosophy 
of Modern History.** Compare Mr. Sharon Turner’s “ History of Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages,” vol. i. pp. .SI 1, SIS. 

f When Christianity and Mahometanism are brought forward together., 
as conjointly the authors of the grand general revival and advancement of 
learning, it should be recollected^ that their influence on human society, 
in the production of this result, is a distinction peculiar^to themselves. 
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Arabians, it should be noticed, curiously pre- 
ceded and prepared the way for our 'greatest 
European discoveries : as, for example, how 
imperfect must have been the uses of the art of 
printing, but for the prior invention of paper by 
the Arabs of Spain ? The increased facilities of 
calculation, for which we are indebted to the 
adoption of the Arabic numerals, have, as is well 
known to the learned, mainly contributed to the 
advancement of modern science. A familiar notion 
of the ground here gained may be easily formed, 
by the simple comparison of our method, with the 
cumbrous and elaborate process in use among the 
ancients.®^ The art of medicine was revived, in 
Italy and Europe, by the schools of Spain and 
Salerno. “ But the science of chemistry,” ob- 
serves Mr. Gibbon, “ owes its origin and im- 
provement to the industry of the Saracens. 
They ^rst invented and named the alembic for 
the purposes of distillation, analysed the sub- 
stances of the three kingdoms of nature, tried 
the distinctions and affinities of alkalis and acids. 


and which can be affirmed of no third religious polity. In whatever light 
it be viewed, the fact certainly is most remarkable^ and most worthy of 
consideration, that its brightest lights of knowledge have been, successively, 
preserved in, and diffused throughout, the by the agency of these 
two creeds. j 
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and converted the poisonous minerals into soft 
and salutary medicines.” 

These important advances in natural philo- 
sophy were, however, but introductory steps. A 
wholly new system of thought and investigation 
was to be invented. And the crowning achieve- 
ment of the Arabs, towards the restoration and 
advancement of learning, lay in a discovery, 
which, by changing the direction of the human 
mind, has proved the prolific parent of its 
highest attainments both in natural and moral 
science ; the invention, namely, of the experi- ' 
mental philosophy. Their claim to this dis- 
tinction has been triumphantly asserted by an 
eminent writer of the present day ; who (and 
particular attention is desired for tliis independ- 
ent testimony *) further traces the origin of 
this memorable invention to the peculiar cha- 
racter and influences of Mahometanism. 

“ The Arabs, under their new tenets t, were 
precisely the j)eople to effectuate this (the separ- 
ation of the science of Greece and Home from 

* The first draft of this Introduction was written in the spring of 1825 : 
the work presently to be cited in the text, came, for the first time, into the 
hands of the author, in the spring of 1827. 

i' The connection, between the doctrine of one God, and the progress 
of true science, did not escape the comprehensive sagacity of Roger Bacon : 

« Volo imam sapientiam esse perfectam ostendcrc. Quoniain ab uno JJeo 
data est tota sapientia, et uni mundo, ct propter unum JinemJ" Opus 
Majlis, p. 23. edit. Jebb. « 
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their rhetoric and mythological poetry); and 
were the only people that could then have accom- 
plished it. To them we are indebted for the 
revival of natural, and for the rise of experimental 
philosophy. — It was the steady 'warfare which 
Mohammed and his followers waged against pa- 
ganism in all its systems, mythologies, allegories, 
idolatries, mysteries, and later philosophical puri- 
fications and refinements, that led the Arabians 
to this great improvement in human knowledge, 
under the tuition of their masters, the Christian 
Syrians.'® In the Macedonian establishments at 
Alexandria the foundations of this happy change 
were first laid, in the mathematical studies of 
the philosophers who were there settled and 
patronized. The mathematical studies are the 
scientific branch of natural philosophy. * Some 
great men of the Alexandrian school having 
peculiarly cultivated them, their works were 
introduced, by their Syrian teachers, to the 
Arabs, who immediately appreciated tlieir value, 
with an extraordinary justness of taste and quick- 
ness of discernment ; and devoted themselves 
to these sciences with an avidity and a success, 
which appropriated the treasures and enlarged 
the boundaries, of all.t They translated Euclid, 

* “ Ancilla Scientiarum.” Franc, Bacon, conf. Roger Bacon, Op. 
Maj. p. 51, &c, t See section xiii. of the present work. 
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Archimedes, Apollonius Pergaeus, Eutochius, 
Diode's, Diophantus, Hippocrates, and Ptolemy. 
On these they commented and disserted with 
emulous ingenuity. The establishment of a sepa- 
rate Caliphate in Spain, and afterwards in Mo- 
rocco, created new seats of knowledge near the 
western regions of Europe, where it was zea- 
lously cultivated.” The well-known providential 
coincidence between the location of these last 
Arab schools, and the exigencies of the period 
in which they were erected, are next forcibly 
exhibited. “ While Europe, in the tenth cen- 
tury, was slumbering in that intellectual tor- 
pidity, which followed the downfall of the Latin 
rhetorical literature, the Arabs were following 
with ardour those scientific pursuits, which were 
to give a new spirit of life and knowledge to the 
western world. Their mental fervour was made 
to glow peculiarly strong in that part of their 
dominions, Spain, which was best adapted for the 
improvement of Europe.” Into Spain, accord- 
ingly, France, Germany, Italy, and England 
poured a succession of inquirers; who, attracted 
by the reputation of the Spanish Mahometans, 
“ ventured to explore what riches they possessed, 
and Imparted to Europe the treasures they ob- 
tained. England had its full share in produc- 
ing these intellectual Columbuses;” whose pro- 
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gressive intercourse with the Saracens of Spain 
and Asia, our author deduces downward, from 
the tenth century, through Gerbert (after- 
wards Pope Sylvester II.), Herraannus Con- 
tractus, Constantine Afer, Gerard of Cremona, 
Peter, Abbot of Clugny (the friend of St. Ber- 
nard), Hermannus Dalmatus, Robert Retinen- 
sis (an Englishman, and the first translator of 
the Koran), Athelard of Bath, William de Con- 
chis, Daniel Morley, &c. in regular series, to the 
first introduction of the experimental philosophy 
into England, by the celebrated Roger Bacon. 
" It is in the compositions of Friar Bacon, who 
was born in 1€14>, and who learned the Oriental 
languages, that we discover the most extensive 
acquaintance with the Arabian authors. He 
quotes Albumazar, Averrocs, Avicenna, Alpha- 
rabius, Thabet ebn Corah, Hali, Alhacen, Al- 
kindi, Alfraganus, and Arzakel : and seems to 
have been as familiar with them as with the 
Greek and Latin classics, especially with Avi- 
cenna, whom he calls ‘ the chief and prince of 
philosophy.’ ”* From Roger Bacon, his great 
namesake and emulator in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is well known, imbibed and borrowed 
the first principles of his famous experimental 

* Turner’s History of England during the Middle Ages, vol. iv, 
pp. 418. 431—443. second edit. London, 1825. 

E 3 
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system*; a fact which indisputably establishes 
the derivation of the Baconian philosophy, from 
the descendants of Ishmael and disciples of 
Mahomet. 

To speak, therefore, of Mahometanism, as a 
bar to “ the progress of science, and as uni- 
formly occasioning a deep pause in philoso- 
phy ‘‘®,” can serve only to injure the cause which 
such reasoning is brought to defend : Christianity 
leaning upon support like this, is like Judah 
resting upon the reed of Egypt. But Chris- 
tianity requires no such broken props : it rests 
unmoved and immoveable upon its own intrinsic 
merits, t To be unjust to the fair claims of any 
other system, is, in fact, to be guilty of gross 
injustice to the unrivalled merits of the Gospel. 
And they alone who are willing to do the fullest 
justice to Mahometanism, can expect to secure 
to Christianity its true and proper supremacy. 

The permanent maintenance, by Mahome- 
tanism, of the doctrine of the divine unity, 
seems deservedly reckoned among the perplex- 
ing peculiarities of its history. Such, however, 
is the uncertainty of human opinion, that, to his 
uncompromising announcement of this very doc- 

* See section xiii, 

t “ Suis ilia coiitenta est viribus, et veritatis proprise iundaminibus 
nititur.” Amobius* 
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trine, Mahomet, according to some autliorities, 
was mainly indebted for his success. * There is 
something inconsistent, if not irreconcileable, in 
these opposite judgments. All history and ex- 
perience go unequivocally to prove the natural 
tendency of mankind to corrupt the doctrine of 
the unity ; and to seek a refuge, from its abstract 
severity, in idolatrous superstition. The diffi- 
culty arising from the perpetual preservation of 
this doctrine by the followers of Mahomet, is 
therefore real and undoubted. Yet so it is, as 
we have just observed, that to the adoption of a 
tenet thus denied and resisted by the universal 
and immemorial practice of mankind, we are 
taught by some grave authorities, to ascribe the 
ready and full reception which Mahomet pro- 
cured for lus religion. This, to say the best, is 
poor reasoning, for it runs counter to the whole 
tenor of experience and history: and it is worse 
philosophy, for it stands opposed to every known 
principle of the human mind. The power of the 
senses is the strongest and most active power 
in the nature of man. The universality and the 
force of its operation are notorious and pro- 
verbial. Hence it springs, that the interest of 
all objects presenting themselves to the popular 
choice, ordinarily depends on the degree in 

* White, Bampt. Lcct. pp. 67, 68. 

E 4 
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which they address themselves to the senses. 
But the control of sense is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in the great concern of religion. 
Of every form of natural religion, in every age 
and country, the assertion will hold true, that its 
interest and popularity have uniformly kept pro- 
portion with the measure of its appeal to the 
senses : with the degree, that is, in which it pre- 
sented sensible and tangible objects to the view 
of its votaries. The philosophy, then, of the 
reasoning, whicli would attribute the success of 
Mahomet to his adoption and enforcement of an 
abstract and inflexible theism, (which, however 
it may suit the fancy of' the speculative, never 
can be brought near to the capacity of the vul- 
gar,) will not, for a moment, stand the test of 
analogy, in this case the only proper and sure 
touchstone of truth. Some force, it may be 
allowed, is given to the use of this argument in 
the present case, by an important qualification. 
Notwithstanding the long prevalence among 
them of a gross idolatry, we possess satisfactory 
proofs that the Arabians, before the time of 
Mahomet, generally knew and owned the doc- 
trine of the divine unity ; to which doctrine, 
Mahomet himself professed only to recall iheva.* 
But even this historical fact is wholly insuflicient 

* Koran^ passim. 
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to bear out the argument, as the total corruption 
of religion in Arabia abundantly demonstrates.* 
The admission, it may here be noticed in passing, 
is highly interesting and important in another 
view ; as, in the progress of this work, I shall 
have occasion to show.t 

His doctrine of the unity, then, is one plain 
instance of a cause assigned for the success of 
Mahomet, which has no real, or at least, no de- 
monstrable, connection with it. 

Another example of this error, almost equally 
striking, may be found, in the facilities alleged 
to be afforded for the progress of Mahometanism, 
by the political state of Arabia. “ The condi- 
tion of Arabia,” according to an eminent au- 
thority already cited, “ occupied by small in- 
dependent tribes, exposed it to the progress of a 
firm and resolute army.”f Whence, then, its 
famed and perpetual independence? Whence 
the triumphant resistance which the Arabian 
peninsula opposed, to the most formidable efforts 
of Rome and Persia, in the height of their 
power?" Why was Arabia never subdued be- 
fore the time of Mahomet ? Why never since ? 
Questions such as these crowd upon the mind, 

• Focock, Spec. p..90,&c. ; Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 18, &c. 
f Appendix, Nos. I, II., where this fact comes in to support the proof 
of the Abrahamic origin, and patriarchal belief of the Arabians. 
f Paley, Evidences, p. 550. Compare White, B. L. pp.59, 60. 
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at the bare mention of so utterly untenable an 
argument. At the same time, the occurrence of 
the argument to the clear and candid mind of 
Paley, serves to demonstrate the dangers to 
which even the best and most unbiassed judg- 
ments are liable, where the overthrow of a pre- 
vailing system is taken up as a set task. 

It would bo easy to multiply instances of 
similar errors of judgment : but thus much, 
under the present head, may suffice to show, 
that causes have too frequently been assigned 
for the success of Mahomet, which have abso- 
lutely no connection with it. * 

Another line of argument has been unguard- 
edly taken up to account for the success of 
Mahomet, in its nature highly hazardous and 
questionable ; and in the adoption of which, the 
Christian advocate makes common cause, in the 
conduct of his reasoning, with the infidel. 1 
allude to the assignment of causes merely human 
for the resolution of tlie phenomena, as contra- 
distinguished from the operation of the special 
providence of God. 

In a celebrated argument, aimed against the 
received origin of Christianity, and the esta- 

* The reader, if desirous to examine authorities, may con.sult the elabo- 
rate argument of Hottinger, (Hist. Orient, pp. 274— 339. ) “ De Causis 
Muhammedanismum conservantibus. ” It abounds with specimens of self- 
destructive reasoning. 
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blished belief respecting the success of the Gospel, 
a series of secondary causes has been assigned, 
which purports to instruct the reader how far he 
may rationally dispense with the primary. * The 
doctrine of a future life ; the weakness of poly- 
theism ; the scepticism of the pagan world ; and 
the peace and union of the Roman empire ; are 
collectively urged, together with several circum- 
stances more, in an artful recapitulation t, as fully 
sufficient to account for the astonishing success 
which attended the original promulgation of the 
Gospel. 

By an unexpected, and not certainly a judi- 
cious concurrence, the success of Mahomet has 
been investigated by a Christian controversialist, 
precisely on the same ground, and in nearly the 
same terms. The doctrine of a future life j the 
weak and corrupted condition of Christianity in 
the seventh century ; the religious divisions and 
polytheism of Arabia ; the scepticism of the 
Arabs respecting the soul’s immortality ; and the 
distracted and divided state of tlie Roman and 
Persian empires ; are successively advanced, as 
furnishing the full and final solution of the original 
triumphant propagation of Mahometanism, t 

Nay, so perfect is the coincidence of the argu- 

* Decline and Fall, chap. xv. f lb. voJ. ii. pp. *J53 — B.58. 

X White, Bampt. Lect. pp. 49—65. 
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ments, that, in some of the topics, the parallel 
statements read as if they had emanated from the 
same mind. “ The ignorance, the errors, and the 
uncertainty of the ancient philosophers, with 
regard to the immortality of the soul,” Mr. Gib- 
bon points out as one principal cause, “ that 
Christianity spread itself witli so much success 
in the Roman empire.” — “ The ignorance, the 
doubts, and the uncertainty, which universally 
prevailed among the Arabians, with regard to 
the immortality of the soul,” Professor White 
argues, “ was also a circumstance which had no 
inconsiderable influence in the establishment of 
Mahometanism.” The Christian champion thus 
condescends to assail the pretensions of the 
Koran, with the identical missiles, which had 
been just before unsuccessfully launched by infi- 
delity, against the claims of the Gospel. It must 
be added, too, with hardly better success. Nor 
will this be thought singular, if it shall be made 
to appear, that the principle of the argument 
from secondary, or merely human causes, as 
plied finally to solve any of those great revolu- 
tions which have changed the face and history 
of the world, is unsound and unphilosophical. 

Qualify it as men may, the foundation of this 
argument is unavoidably laid in the exclusion of 
the superintendence of a special, and even of an 
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ordinary, providence. The sceptic, it is true, will 
not shrink from this consequence ; but his indif* 
ference will not shield him from the monstrous 
absurdities and inconsistencies to which the argu- 
ment from human causes leads. * 

When the successful propagation of Christian- 
ity is ascribed to the fortuitous concuiTcnce of a 
variety oi' secondary causes, instead of weakening 
its general evidences, the unbeliever, in fact, sug- 


• With inconsistencies springing from this source, the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire abounds. From among these, 
Mr« Gibbon's elocpient narrative of the fate of the Seven Churches of Asia, 
and of the preservation, conformably with one of the most remarkable pre- 
dictions on record in Scripture, (see Rev, iii. 7 — 12.) of the single church 
of Philadelphia, may be selected as an example, and a memorable and 
melancholy example it is, of the irrational blindness induced by the “ evil 
heart of unbelief.” The miraculous survival, amidst surrounding desola- 
tion, of this one faithful church, here forces from the sceptical historian a 
testimony, and tribute of admiration, which are only heightened by the dis- 
graceful and impotent ellbrt to qualify them by a sneer. “ The captivity 
or ruin of the Seven Churches of Asia was consummated ; and the barbarous 
lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monuments of classic and 
Christian antiquity. Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, or 
courage. At a distance from tiie sea, forgotten by the cmperoi's, encom- 
pa.ssed on all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above fourscore years; and at length capitulated with the 
proudest^ of the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and churches of 
Asia, PMiladelphia is still erect ; a coluipn in a scene of ruins ; a pleasing 
example, that the paths of honour and safety may sometimes be tlie same.” 
Decline and Fall, vol. xi. pp. 437,438. In the estimate of Mr. Gibbon 
it is as nothing, that the happy fortunes of Philadelphia had been gra- 
phically foretold in a record, preceding, by more than fourteen centuries, 
the jieriod of the event,: with him, facts the most unquestionable and con- 
clusive share the fate of fables, wherever they tend to vindicate the truth 
and honour of Revelation. The impression on his readers, however, may 
ftometiihcs be very different from that contemplated by the historian. 
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gests fresh evidence of the existence and agency 
of a great primary cause. The question irresist- 
ibly arises in the mind, by what blind fortune, 
what mysterious chance, have so many inde- 
pendent and unconnected causes been brought 
thus to concur ? By the admission of the unbe- 
liever himself, the history of the world presents 
no period equally favourable to the progress of 
such a religion as Christianity, as that particular 
period at which Christianity arose. Now the 
advent, in the turning-point of such a crisis, of 
such a person as .Jesus Christ, is an argument for 
the agency in this matter of a special providence, 
which, however the infidel may affect to depre- 
ciate, he can never hope to shake. The coinci- 
dence, taken in all its circumstances, is beyond 
the reach even of the speculative doctrine of 
chances. 

Now, surprising as it may be thought, it is not 
the less certain, that similar difficulties attend 
the case of Mahometanism, and the attempt to 
ascribe the rise and success of Mahomet to merely 
human causes."” If the sceptic has succeeded in 
making out, in the case of the Gospel, an extra- 
ordinary convergence of circumstances favour- 
able to its promulgation, the advocates of Chris- 
tianity have been equally successful in pointing 
out a convergence not less extraordinary, of cir- 
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cunistances favourable to the propagation of the 
Koran. In no former or subsequent state or 
period of the world, it plainly is made to appear, 
could Mahomet have come forward with equal 
chance of success'’”’ : the coming, therefore, of 
Mahomet, at such a point of time, is a problem 
that can yield to no process of solution, which 
shall shut out the idea of a special and superin- 
tending providence.* 

The force and fulness of this parallel becomes 
still more striking, when the twofold proof of a 
providential origin is considered, which arises out 
of the very opposite character of tlie circum- 
stances conducing to the corresponding issues. 

Christianity was a religion of peace ; and a 
peaceful and united state of the world could 
alone forward and facilitate its successful propa- 
gation. Conformably with this necessity, the ad- 
vent of Jesus Christ, as it has been well and often 
observed, found the whole civilised world, for the 
first time in the annals of history, at peace, and 
united under one dominion, that of the Roman 
empire. Had nation been divided against nation 
at the day of Christ’s coming, all avenues must, 
humanly speaking, have been closed to the mild 

* The fine observation of Bishop Newton on the Macedonian conqueror, 
may, \vith far more force and justice, be applied to Mahomet : “ The for- 
tune of Alexander is but another name for the'jnrovulence of God'' 
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persuasion of his Gospel. But the power of man 
was here unconsciously made subservient to “ the 
great power of God and, in a sense very 
different from that intended by the insidious 
observation, “ the conquests of Romo prepared 
and facilitated those of Christianity.” * 

Mahometanism, on the other hand, was a re- 
ligion of the sword; and to the progress of a 
warlike religion, the union of the nations under 
a compact and vigorous rule must have opposed 
insuperable obstacles. Its success obviously de- 
pended, not on the strength, but the decay, of 
the kingdoms of the earth : its establishment 
could be promoted only by the divisions and 
distractions of mankind. The appearance of 
Mahomet, accordingly, found the once formi- 

f le empires of Rome and Persia crumbling in 
last stages of decay ; and mutually exhausted, 
on the very eve of his approach, by external 
hostilities and internal convulsions.^ Had the 
nations of the world, or even the various tribes 
of Arabia, been then united under one govern- 
ment, “ the daring project must quickly add in- 
evitably have been crushed by ‘ the iveight of 
superior power.”t 

The unity of end attmned by this rejnarkable 
diversity of means, gnid pro|j^j^^«tf bj h twp- 

? • Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 957 , . ^7 ' ; . * 
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fold train of preparatory circumstances, at once 
so contrary and so harmonious, — the growth of 
ages, and wholly; beyond the control or reach of 
human skill and foresight, — is sure, when once 
perceived, to arrest and rivet the attention of 
reflecting minds. To what sourcef then, is the 
Christian to trace this wonderful double fabric of 
scheme and contrivance ? What unseen agency 
can he recognise, as competent thus to order and 
predispose the great chain of human circum- 
stances and events ? What cause, in a word, 
cmi he receive and rest in, as leaving room for a 
reasonable and intelligible account of the pheno- 
mena, save the one great primary cause and origin 
of all things, the special and superintending 
Providence of God ? * 

The argument, therefore, from secondary, ^ j 
merely human causes, whether aimed ,by the^l^ 
fidel against the superhuman claims of the Gos- 
pel, or employed by the believer to invalidate 
the rival pretensions of the Koran, is intrinsically 
unsound and unphilosophical. For, both in the 
true revelation, and in the coimterfeit, it wholly 

■ . . . ' > ■ ■■ ' V W= 7 

• ** It is evident, "'observes Dr. Robertson, .speaking of another event- 
ful period, that tlie success of the Reformation was tiie natural cflect of 
many powerifiif 'causesi^jprc^ax^d by peculiar Providence^ and happily con- 
spiring to that ehdf"v Idfoof Charles V. vol. ii. p. 160. cd. Lonil. 8vo, 
Is evidence of the success »»r IVLaho- 

metahis^ " 

VOL. i. i.’' ; ' *f ■ 
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fitils to solve the phenomena, or reach the acknow* 
le(%ed difficulties of the case. The full and 
unexampled convergence of circumstances, ex- 
traordinary ini themselves, perfectly adapted to 
procure the respective consummations, and indis- 
pensable for their attainment, which synchronised 
successively with the advent of Jesus Christ, and 
with the appearance of Mahomet bars at the 
threshold, in both, the success of any solution of 
the phenomena from secondary causes, as contra- 
distinguished from the primary : the difficulties, 
I must add, presented by this double concurrence 
of events, are, in their kind, as unmanageable by 
mere human reason, as any which it takes offence 
at in the basis of miraculous evidences. Thus, 
when the infidel has succeeded in removing, to 
his own satisfaction, the miraculous evidences 
from the case of Christianity, by the argument 
from natural causes, and when the Christian 
advocate, by the adoption of the same argument, 
has summarily disposed of the case of Mahome- 
tanism ; Christianity and Mahometanism remain 
still inexplicable by any theory, Which shall ex- 
clude the idea and the agency of a special Pro- 
vidence. 

In the general conduct of the controversy 


respecting the* success of 


the infidel 
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opposite lines. • The object of the former h^ 
been, by every artifice of exaggeration, to es^lt 
the case of the Koran to an equality with tljat of 
the Gospel : that of the latter, to/eink the pr^ 
tensions of Mahometanism below all comparison 
with the claims of Christianity. The inevitable 
results of extremes on both sides are legible, in 
a fruitful growth of undesigned misconceptions, 
or intentional misrepresentations. This state of 
the question cannot but be hurtful to dispassionate 
inquirers, to minds that love fairness®, and even 
to the cause of truth itself. In the advocates of 
Christianity, especially, it seems to imply an 
admission of dangers to be apprehended to the 
evidences of the Gospel, from a full and impar- 
tial investigation of the merits of Mahometanism. 
Christianity assuredly has nothing to fear from 
such an investigation.* The lustre ofrthe Gos- 
pel evidences must utterly eclipse and obscure 
whatever parallel a comparison with the religion 
of Mahomet can furnish ; sooner shall the light 
of the sun by day, yield to the borrowed bright- 
ness of the moon by night, than the lustre of the 
everlasting Sun of righteousness can wane before 
the pale glimmerings of the Moslem Crescent 
But while the Christian has no reasonable 
grounds (tf doubi»oj fear to withhold him from 

* Sale, Advertisement to reader, p. i. 

F 2 
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doing the fullest justice to the phenomena of 
Mahometanism, the phenomena themselves are 
singularly interesting and mysterious. The origin 
and rise of this heresy, its rapid and wide diffu- 
sion, with the whole train of circumstances at- 
tending its first promulgation, are extraordinary 
facts. Its dominion over the human mind, and 
power, both as conquering and as conquered, to 
change the characters of nations, are facts still 
more extraordinary. Its progress, in quarters 
where it resorted only to the arts of peace 
and persuasion®*, is unexplained. Its perma- 
nency, and inviolable preservation of its original 
pure theism, are inexplicable on any ordinary 
grounds of reason or analogy. While, by the 
mysterious concurrence, unexampled save in 
tlie history of Christianity itself^ of causes and 
events conducing to favour its introduction and 
establishment, the mind is naturally led to seek 
the explanation in the only adequate source, the 
interposition, for some wise and gracious, though 
inscrutable end, of the special and superintending 
providence of God. * 


* The existence of heresy is not merely permitted^ but ordained for 
a particular end.” llishop Kaye, Ecclesiastical History of tlie Second and 
ITiird Centuries, p. S40. — « What we loosely term chance^ is but the 
work of his (God’s) will, and the operation of his power, in the ordinary 
course of human events.” Sermons by the late Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
p. 38. 
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The admission which thus seems forced upon 
us by the facts, is obviously exposed to very^ 
serious objections. The bare reference of Ma- 
hometanism, to a strictly providential origin 
would appear, on the one hand, to annex a dan- 
gerous importance to this arch-heresy; and, on 
the other, to impugn the divine justice and good- 
ness themselves. Yet the insuperable difficul- 
ties which are confessedly inherent in this ques- 
tion ; the failure of every attempt to meet these 
difficulties by arguments resting on any ordinary 
basis ; and the sense of this failure, still enter- 
tained and avowed by men not less distinguished 
for the strength and soundness of their judg- 
ment, than by the firmness of their attachment 
to the interests and honour of Christianity ; these 
powerful considerations irresistibly unite to pro- 
duce the conviction, that the success of Mahomet, 
and the phenomena of his religion, can be satis- 
factorily accounted for only by a principle, 
which shall trace them, beyond causes merely 
human, to the agency of a controlling and 
directing Providence. “ 

The acknowledged difficulties which thus 
cling to this important question, and which have 
raised in some minds a painful feeling of doubt 
and dissatisfaction, produced in the mind of the 
present writer a very different effect. The case 

F 3 
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of Mahometanism had long presented itself to 
him as a subject of the highest interest ; and 
with the conviction that the question of its suc- 
cess was still unsettled, the persuasion gradually 
arose, that it ought not to be suffered to remain 
so. From the resistance of the phenomena to 
any theory which would reject the notion of 
a special providence, his conclusion was, that a 
special providence had interposed, and miglit 
possibly be discoverable, in their production. 
The train of thought to which this conclusion 
gave birth, naturally led him into the field of 
Scripture history, the most ancient and autho- 
ritative source of historical information. The 
country of Mahomet forcibly recalled the Abra- 
hamic origin of the Arabians. And from the 
recollection of their origin, the transition was 
direct to the existence of a promise from God to 
Abraham, concerning his son Ishmael, and of 
a prophecy respecting the future fortunes of his 
descendants, singularly parallel with the great 
prophetic promise concerning his only son 
Isaac.” On comparing the fortunes of both 
sons, in the history of their descendants, the 
Jews and the Arabians and in the positive 
and relative influence of these kindred nations 
upon the general history of mankind, with the 
terms of the original twofold promise concerning 
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them, there arises a beautiful and surprising 
proof of a designed connection, in Ibeir respec- 
tive fulfilments, between the parts of that pro- 
mise from the exact and appropriate parallel 
which obtains between the historical events and 
circumstances. From Abraham, by his sons 
Isaac and Ishmael, went forth a twofold progeny, 
and a twofold promise. In each progeny the 
promise of Jehovah has, in point of fact, had 
a double accomplishment, a temporal and a 
spiritual. Isaac, the legitimate heir, through 
Judaism and Christianity, has given laws and 
religion to a great portion of the inhabited 
world. Ishmael, the illegitimate seed, through 
the primitive Arabians, and the variously incor- 
porated Moslems, has given laws and religion 
to a still larger portion of mankind. Isaac new- 
modelled the faith and morals of men: first, 
through his literal descendants, the Jews ; and, 
secondly, through his spiritual descendants, the 
Christians. Ishmael effected a corresponding 
revolution in the world : first, through his literal 
descendants, the Arabs ; and, secondly, through 
his spiritual descendants ®®, the Turks and Tar- 
tars. In the case of Isaac, the change was 
wrought by the advent of Jesus Christ ; a person 
uniting in himself, by divine appointment, the 
ofiSces of prophet and apostle, of priest, lawgiver, 

F 4 
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and king ; and whose character and claims are 
equally unprecedented. In that of Ishmael, the 
cliange was effected by the appearance of Ma- 
homet ; a person professing to unite in himself 
the same offices, as by the divine appointment ; 
and presenting, in this union, the only known 
parallel to Jesus Christ and his typical fore- 
runners, in the annals of the world. 

Throughout the two cases, the force of the 
parallel is heightened by the appropriateness of 
the contrast. The blessing promised by (Jod to 
Abraham in behalf of his sons, was necessarily 
a divided portion, since “ the son of the bond- 
woman could not be heir with the son of the free- 
woman.” * The division, it is observable, is appor- 
tioned with strict regard to this grand distinction, 
both in the wording of the two promises, and in 
the matter-of-fact accomplishments. The pro- 
mise to Isaac is eminently a promise of a spiritual 
blessing : and it issues, accordingly, in the 
establishment upon earth, through his ofispring, 
of a purely spiritual kingdom. The promise 
to Ishmael is predominantly a promise of a tem- 
poral blessing : and it, accordingly, appears to 
issue in the establishment upon earth, through 
his offspring,; of a temporal as well as spiritual 
dominion. The birth of Isaac was the subject 


■* Gal. iv. no. 
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of promise ; and the Messiah, the heir and dis- 
penser of his blessing, came by promise. The 
birth of Ishmael was not the subject of promise * j 
and Mahomet, the only analogous inheritor and 
conveyancer of his blessing, came without pro- 
mise. Isaac was the legitimate seed ; and, con- 
formably with the dignity of his birthright, be- 
came the rightful promulgator, through Christ, his 
descendant, of the true faith of the Gospel. Ish- 
mael was the illegitimate seed ; and, consonantly 
with the disadvantage of his birth, became the 
suitable progenitor, through Mahomet, his de- 
scendant, of the spurious faith of the Koran, t 
In a word, the parts of this entire parallel lie 
over against each other, like two answering 
tallies: the discrepancies contributing, per- 
haps still more than the agreements, to the com- 
pleteness of the proof"*, by the just distance 
which they preserve between the original pro- 
mises, as viewed in their fulfilments. 

The objects proposed in the following work 
are, to trace out these promises and fulfilments 
in their piincipal parts and bearings ; to examine 
the case of Mahometanism, as a providential 

Saint Paul has specially noted tliis important distinction between the 
two brethren. See Gal. iv. 22, 23. 

f Since this was written, I remark with satisfaction a valuable coinci- 
dence of view, ill a philosophical observer of the phenomena. Mr. Turner 
styles “ the Mahometan system, a spurious offspring, the Ishmael of 
Chrislianity*" Hist, of Egg. vol. iv. p. 431, 
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arrangement growing out of the Ishniaelitish 
covenant ; and, by these means, to thfow'addi. 
tional light on the truth and divine Authority of 
the Gospel. It is hoped that, in the course of 
this argument, the chief difficulties of Midiomet- 
anism wUl be solved, and its anb$rra$sment^ 
disentangled; while that which has hi^ei^: 
been regarded as a triumph, by the infidel, and a 
stumbling-block by many a sincere Christian, will 
be converted into a new argument and evidence, 
in behalf of our most holy faith. 

The soundness of the principle, on which this 
inquiry is conducted may be brouglit directly 
to a severe and satisfactory test, by trial of its 
effects upon the phenomena of Mahometanism : 
first, as measuring by a just standard, whatever 
is objectionable in its character; and, secondly, 
as vindicating the ways of Providence, in the 
permission of this ‘Overwhelming heresy. 

1. An immediate result of the reference of 
Mahometanism, for ifs ongin, to the promise of 
God to Abraham clbnceming Ishmael, must be 
die conviction, that, both as to its merits and its 
defects, the religion^ of Mdiomet has hitherto 
been tried by a jvrong sbndard. Its merits and 
defects heve constantly been estimated by. com- 
parison wth Christianity: whereas, if we at all 
admit the principle in questmii, Judaism, and not 
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CMstiauity, should, in the first place, be made 
the touchstone. ^ The questionableness of the 
comparison with Christianity is particularly ob- 
servable, as it afiects the objectionable features 
of H^oinetanism. The purity of the Gospel 
pi^ents a startling contrast with the lax morality 
c^ the Konm. Its spirit of peace is irreconcile- 
ably at issue with the spirit of a religion, preached 
by armed missionaries, and propagated by the 
sword. But it may fairly be asked, is this direct 
and unqualified comparison reasonable and just? 
And the principle on which our present argu- 
ment is founded suggests the reply, that it is 
not. The reference of Mahometanism to the 
original promise in favour of Ishmael, and the 
admission of a pre-ordained and germinant con- 
nection between this lesser promise, and the 
great promise to Isaac, lead unavoidably to the 
conclusion, that, in the first instance, Judaism is 
the only proper standard of comparison. 

But, as measured by fiiis standard, the parallel 
stands upon> very diflTerent grounds. Those 
feature^ of Mahometanism, which wear only the 
character of unmitigated deformity, when tried 
by the pure and searching light of the Gospel, 
and which will not endure for a moment the 
touch of this Ithuriel spear, find sufficient pre- 
cedents and parallels,; when brought into contact 
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with the punitive precepts, and carnal ordi- 
nances, of the Mosaic law. * 

The law of Moses, as well as tl^at of Mahomet, 
recognised and enforced the doctrine of appeal 
to the sword.®' The Mosaic and Moslem s)ffi- 
tems were equally remarkable for the extermi^ 
ating severity, prescribed and exercised by both, 
against idolatry, in whatever form or disguise. 
And the conquest of Canaan presents, on a 
diminished scale indeed, but in a yet more rigor- 
ous and uncompromising shape, the perfect 
model for the erection, in an after age, of the 
conquering domination of Mahomet. 

Again, the law of Moses, as well as that of 
Mahomet, acknowledged, by its sanctions, the 
received laws and customs of the East, on the 
subjects of marriage and concubinage, f The 
doctrines of a plurality of wives, of divorce, and 
of legitimate concubinage, it is true, are barely 
deducible from the Pentateuch t, while they are 
palpably and obtrusively put forward in the Ko- 
ran : but the practice of the Israelites, in process 
of time, went far beyond the permissive precepts 
of their law j and the inner apartments of their 
kings and nobles are graphically recalled to mind, 
by the similar and rival structures at Bagdad or 

* Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 162. 

t See section v. * Mills, pp. 332^34. 
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Constantinople. Abuses, at once indicated and 
explained by the Gospel declaration, that the 
latitude allowed or tolerated by the law of Mo- 
ses, was conceded, not in the way of precept, 
hut of permission ; and that the concession was 
extorted from the reluctant lawgiver, by the 
waywardness of a hard-hearted and disobedient 
people. • 

But if this explanation be sufficient, as un- 
deniably it is, for the vindication of the law of 
Moses, we cannot with any consistency reject 
its application, so far as it applies, to the ex- 
tenuation of that of Mahomet. He found the 
Arabs at least as corrupt and incorrigible in 
their morals t, as Moses, in his day, had found 
the ancient Israelites. Polygamy and con- 
cubinage had obtained the sanction of imme- 
morial prescription among the tribes of the 
peninsula. If; therefore, he shunned the en- 
counter with human prejudices and passions in 
these their strongest holds, it is bare justice only 
that this uninspired legislator, himself but just 
emerged from the darkness of Paganism, should 
be admitted to plead the apology, which the 
highest authority vouchsafed to offer in behalf 
of the inspired lawgiver of the Jews. 

The personal morals of Mahomet, however, 

♦ St, Matt. 4*. 7, 8, t Wliitc, Bampt. Lcct p. 159. 
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may fairly be objected* as impugning his mo!- 
tives®} and his ^ character, it must be felt, is 
thrown altogether into shade, by a comparison 
with tljfe pure morality exemplified in that of 
Moses. ^ But, even hete, truth and fairness 
require at our hands some notice of the palpable 
and unquestionable extenuations. Moses was 
born and nurtured among a people who knew 
the true God. He was personally led and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit ; and his heart was 
. leavened, in consequence, by the purificatory 
influences of divine grace. Mahomet was born 
an idolater, and bred up in the midst of a nation 
of gross idolaters, utterly corrupt, dso, in their 
morals. He possessed no extraordinary advan- 
tage^^ or superioi; illumination. Surpri|e, thpre- 
for^> that mojstl code yras npt better, my 
fairly be excbaagedfor admiratioit, that it was not 
worse. “ His system,** as has been well observed 
^<by, a Christian philosopher, « contains a great 
deal <rf pure Christianity® : it enforces the vir- 
tues of charity,' temperance, justice, and fidelity, 
in the strongest manner: it prohibits extortion, 
add all kinds of cruelty, even to brutes ; and it 
binds its votaries to the strictest regularity, order, 
and devotion.*** Amidst the idolatrous inha- 

* See i)r. Zouch*s Works, vol. i. pp. 263, 264. f imd compare Bisliop 
Law, Theory of Keligion, pp. 162, 163. cd. 194, 195. and 
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bitants of Mecca of Medina, or the barbarous 
hordes of idol-worshippers who frequented the 
Caaba, what new moral light could have arisen 
upon Mahomet, to raise his personal ^onduct 
above the surrounding dissolution of manners ? 
We expect impossibilities, and wonder that the 
expectation is not realized. Our wonder ought 
to be greater, if it were. 

. A further objection, however, may be raised, 
of a very serious nature, and which carries strong 
appearance of fairness. Against the morality 
of the Koran, compared with that of the Pen- 
tateuch, it may be urged, that'a. superior light 
had come into- the world before the time of 
Mahomet} that the Gospel of Christ had long 
supersod|d and made void the law of Mbses. 
Cl^istianity, already .for mor^^ than thrbe cen- 
turies the established religiph of the Kdmam 
empire, had early gained, and still kept, a 'foot- 
ing in Arabia. The Koran itself t^ars ample 
testimony to Mahomet’s general acquaintance 
with it. As then he knew the Better way, yet 
chose the worse, his case admits not of extenu- 
ation. 

The reasoning would be unanswerable, if the 


262. cd. Loud. 1820. The Bishop of Carlisle considers Mahometanism, 
“ in the main, a very considerable r^<frnlation*** Sec also Turner, vol. iv. 
pp. 410,411. 

VOL. I. *F 8 
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position on 'f^lpjds itself were tenable. 

But fuU proof of dis:ip(litenableness is contained 
in the facfi thaj^ the ground has been deserted 
by the Christian advocatOs themselves ; who are 
unanimous in ascribing the progress of Mahomet, 
to the total corruption of Christianity at the time 
of his rise. To this unsuspected quarter I shall 
direct the .reader I'or information, as to the kind 
arid quality of Christianity with which alone Ma- 
homet could have been acquainted. “ The Chris- 
r tiansof this unhappy period,” says Dr. White, 
speaking of the banning of1(he seventh century, 
“ seem to have retained little more than the name 
and external profession of their religion. Of a 
CMstian church ; Pearce- any vestige remained. 
Th^iriost plpdigate ptiriciples, and absurd opi- 
nioi^, we|!e ujiiyers^ly predoiriiii^nt j ignorance, 
amidst tlrii'Mj^woqir^blebppdr^nities of know- 
ledge j ^vice, amidst the nofelest etocouragements 
to virtue ; ft pretesnded zeal for truth, mixed 
with tiiowlfdest extravagancies of error ; an im- 
placable spirit of discord about opinions which 
none could settle; and a general and stiiking 
similarity in the commission of crimes, which it 
was the duty and interest of all to avoid.” “ 
Such, not to multiply citations, was the general 
condition of Christendom when Mahomet ap- 
peared. The condition of the T^i^rn Church 
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was peculiarly deplorable j vice, ignorance, 
and superstition, this branch 0 Christianity 
added a rank and immeasurable growth of here- 
sies and schisms. • These plants were peculiarly 
suited to the soil of Arabia; a country charac- 
terised by ecclesiastical writers as fruitful in 
heresies, With this bad harvest, accordingly, 
in the seventh century, Arabia was wholly over- 
run. t And thus Mahomet was condemned to 
collect his notions of Christianity, at the worst 
age, from the most corrupt branch, and in the 
darkest and most deplorably perverted quarter, 
of Christendom. His notions were naturally 
framed after the measure of his opportunities; 
and the piebald effigy of the Christian religion 
which he has left dfest up in the Koran, maiy be 
received, if not as a full portraiture, at least as 
a fair caricature^ of the then deformed and de- 
graded profession of the Gospel. Such being his 
best lights on the subject of Christianity, the 
argument from his rejection of'this heavenly 
system, or his transgressions against the purity of 

• “ The sins of the Eastern countreys, and chiejly their damnable 
heresies, hastened God's judgements upon them. In these Western parts, 
heresies, like an angle, caught single persons ; which, in Asia, like a drag- 
net, took whole provinces.'* Fuller's Holy Warre, book i. chap. 6. 

t ** Ferax haeresehn Arabia." Danseus, Comment in August, de 
Haeres. p. 201. 

J See Vertot, Histoiy of the Knights of Malta, vol.i. p. folio ed. ; 
and compare Univer^ History, yoL xviii. p. 390. 8vo. 
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its doctrines, is \rithout weight ; while its force, 
on the highest calculation, must be seriously 
weakened by the reflection, that his view of the 
Gospel was taken from a distance, and out of 
tlie depths of Paganism. 

2. By deducing the rise and success of Ma- 
homet from the prophetic promise to Abraham 
in behalf of his son Ishmael, a sufficient and 
satisfactory account is obtained of Mahome- 
tanism, in its least explicable features : its per- 
manence, and perfect preservation of the original 
doctrines ; its dominion over the human mind j 
and its power, by the arts of peace, no less than 
by the compulsory influences of war, to change 
the condition and the characters of the nations 
of the earth. * 

But an adequate reason is still needed to jus- 
tify the providential permission, supposed by this 
principle, of a spurious system of faith. And 
an adequate reason is found in the whole posture 
of things, as already detailed, at this epoch of his- 
tory : — in the state of the world and of Christen- 
dom, at the time of Mahomet’s appearance; 
and in the threefold warfare carried on by Ma- 
hometanism, against idolatry, Judaism®®, and 
heretical Christianity. 

As a means to purge the world from idolatry, 

* White, Bampt, I^ect, p. 295, &c. 
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a scourge like this could never haVb been un- 
timely : the sinful perverseness of the Jews % in 
rejecting the grace, and persecuting the dis- 
ciples of the Gospel^®, cried aloud to 'heaven 
for such a visitation upon them : while eastern 
Christendom, at once the parent and the prey of 
hydra-headed heresy, demanded and deserved 
precisely the inflictioiy which the rod of a con- 
quering heresiarch could bestow. Such, in 
truth, was the utter corruption of faith and 
manners in the Eastern Church, that some of the 
best and ablest advocates of Christianity have 
not scrupled to pronounce Maliometanism an 
advance and improvement on the prevailing 
system.* When, therefore, the profession of 
the true religion, in the hands of the literal and 
spiritual posterity of Isaac, had sunk bcloio the 
level of a mere theism, a naked and unmitigated 
theism was rightfully raised up, among the pos- 
terity of Ishmael, to avenge God’s outraged 
honour, where it was impracticable to restore 
his worship, or rebuild his faith. It was not 
Christianity, but a vile parody of this divine re- 
ligion, that Maliometanism interposed to sub- 
vert ; and the progress of the sword and the 
Koran issued in the permanent erection of a 

* See tiic autltwittes xefened to in pp. 78, 79, note. 

G 2 
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better structure, upon the ruins of heresy and 
heathenism. 

The justice of God’s providence, therefore, in 
the raising up of Mahomet, stands clear of all 
impeachment. But the vindication will be still 
more complete, when, from the survey of its ex- 
tent, we pass to examine the bounds of this de- 
stroying apostasy. 

While the Eastern Church was but a vast 
theatre for the exhibition and collision of rival 
schisms and heresies, the Western Church, how- 
ever practically corrupt and superstitious, (a de- 
fection for which it, too, received its punishment 
in kind*,) in all the great fundamentals of doc- 
trine, had preserved its Christianity, in substance, 
catholic, t The contrast is marked in the hour 
of providential retribution : as the former com- 
munity then reaped the full recompense of its 
infidelity, so the latter received the due reward 
of its faithfulness. Heretical Asia was swal- 
lowed up, as in a moment, by the Unitarian 
deluge: but Catholic Europe, safe under the 
shadow of her golden candlestick, sustained the 
Moslem storm uninjured and unmoved. The 

* In the erection of the Papal tyranny ; a morally corrupt, but catholic 
scourge. This tyranny, it is worthy of all observation, sprang up con» 
Umpwanemsly with the heretical tyranny of Mahometanism. See sect x. 

t It had its reward in kind, in a catholic reformation. 
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tempest broke with resistless force over the 
churches of Syria and Palestine : having inun- 
dated Egypt, the cradle of false doctrines ”, it 
swept without a pause along the continent of 
Africa ; laid in ruins its altars, long polluted by 
the schism of the Donatists, and by the Vandal 
heretics ” ; and crossed impetuously these con- 
fines, to overwhelm Arian Spain.*” But from 
the adamantine frontier of Catholic Europe, it re- 
ceded as from a rock. A minister of Providence 
was at hand, in the person of Charles Martel ; 
and the bones of Abdalrahman ”, and of his at- 
tendant myriads”, who “already adjudged to 
the obedience of the prophet whatever yet re- 
mained of France or of Europet,” whitened on 
the soil of a Catholic land, t “ The victory of 
the Franks was complete and final ; the Arabs 
never resumed the conquest of Gaul ; and they 
were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Charles 

* ** Omnis Hispania duduixi sub uno regiminc Gothonim, omnis excr- 
citus Hispaniae in uno congrcgatus, Ismaelitarum non valuit sustinere 
impetum.” Chron. Alphonsi Regis. 

t ** Les Arabes, vainqucurs, auraicnt plants les Standards de Tlslam* 
isme sur les rivages de la Baltique,** De Marlas, Histoire de la Domin- 
ation dcs Arabes cn Espagne, tome i. p. 141. 

f At this portentous period, the great cause of civilization and Chiis^ 
tianity hung chiefly upon the conduct of one single people and its rulers. — 
In 732, Charles Martel, the grandfather of Charlemagne, decided the great 
question, whether Christianity or Mohammedanism should be the reli« 
gion of Europe.” Turner, vol. i. pp. 7 — 9. Compare pp. 313, 314,. 
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Martel and his valiant race.” * The fatal ex- 
periment was repeated in the opposite quarter 
of Europe, after tlie lapse of nine centuries, 
and with the same disastrous success. Catholic 
Europe was assailed, in the seventcentli century, 
upon her eastern frontier, by another Moslem 
destroyer t j when immediately a second Martel 
arose, in the great Sobieski, and set bounds for 
ever to the Turkish empire and faith, t Can we 
survey this marvellous and mysterious coinci- 
dence, without instinctively recognising the liand 
and providence of Him, who saith unto the sea, 
“ Hitherto shaft thou come, but no further ; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed and who 


* Mr, Gibbon's narrative of the crisis is deeply interesting : see vol. x, 
pp. 21 — 27. Even on his showing of the facts, the finger of God is visible 
in this whole catastrophe. “ After a bloody field, in which Abderamc 
was slain, the Saracens, in the close of the evening, retired to their camp. 
In tlie disorder and despair of the night, the various tribes of \cmcn and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn, their arms against 
each other: the remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each 
emir consulted liis safety by a hasty and separate retreat.*’ Compare 
Judges, vii. 21, 22.; 1 Sam. xiv. 15, 16., and 2 Kings, vii. 6, 7. The 
irrational scepticism of the historian, in this, and in parallel examples of a 
clearly jyrovidmtial agency interposing to check the progress of the Saracens 
westward, is ably exposed and reproved by Dr. Eveleigh, in his Bampton 
Lectures; see pp. 1:30—135. third edit. Oxford, 1814, witli the authori- 
ties there cited. 

f For the imminent peril of western Christendom, see Turner, i. 313, 
314, note ; also Hecren, Essai sur I'lnfluence des Croisades, p, 265, 
note, 

f For marks of a similar pro vidence in this, as in tlie former great deli* 
verance, see Cantemir, Hist, lib. iv, cap, i, §§63 — 79, 
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hath determined unto men “ the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation”?” 

The basis of the present argument is laid in 
the existence of a prophetic promise to Abraham, 
in behalf of his sons Isaac and Ishmael. By the 
terms of this promise, a blessing is annexed to 
the posterity of each ; and on Ishmael, as well as 
on Isaac, this blessing is pronounced, because he 
was Abraham’s seed *, and as a special mark of 
the divine favour.*** This last consideration is 
worth attending to ; since a promise to Ishmael, 
thus connected by Jehovah himself with his de- 
scent from the father of the faithful, seems to 
lead the mind naturally beyond the idea of a 
mere temporal fulfilment. Some sufficient fulfil- 
ment we are certainly authorised and bound to 
expect for each bramh of the original promise.^^ 
The striking literal correspondence between the 
terms of its two parts appears to sanction the 
further expectation of an analogy equally strong 
between the respective fulfilments : which ex- 
pectation, moreover, receives fresh warrant from 
the fact, that the promise in behalf of Ishmael 
was granted in answer to a prayer of Abraham, 
in which he implored for IshmaeU the blessing re- 
served for Isaac. According to the original 

promise concerning each, Isaac and Ishmael were 

* Gen. xvii. 20. xxi. 13. t Gen, xvii. 18. 20. 

G 
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severally to become the fathers of great nations ; 
and the histoiy of these nations was also to be 
signally connected with the history and fortunes 
of mankind. The Jews were the prophetic off- 
spring of the blessing to the younger, the Ara- 
bians of that to the elder son. Tlie promise to 
Isaac had, in point of fact, first, a temporal fulfil- 
ment in the establishment of his race in Canaan ; 
and, secondly, a spiritual fulfilment in the advent 
of the Messiah, Jesus Christ, and in the estab- 
lishment of Christianity throughout the world. 
In the promise to Ishmael, from the literal 
correspondence of the terms, coupled with the 
peculiar circumstances under which it was made, 
there seems to be just reason to look for an 
analogous double fulfilment. But the history of 
the Arabians, from the remotest antiquity, down 
to the seventh century of the Christian era, affords 
no shadow of a parallel. * At this advanced point 
of time, a full and exact parallel is presented, in 
the appearance of Mahomet; and in the establish- 
ment, through his instrumentality, by the de- 
scendants of Ishmael, first, of a temporal, and, 
secondly, of a spiritual dominion over a vast por- 
tion of the world.** Here, in point of fact, there 
obtains a parallelism of accomplishment, in per- 

* So notoriously is this the case, that Mr. Ockley prefaces his History of 
itic Saracens, with a remark on the obscurity and insignificance of Arabia, 
prior to the time of Mahomet ; sjjp Hist, of the Sar., preface, p. ix. 
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feet accordance with the verbal parallelism which 
subsists between the two branches of the original 
promise. * And the matter comes shortly to this 
plain issue : that either the promise to Ishmael 
has had no fulfilment analogous with that made to 
Isaac, with which it yet so singularly corresponds; 
or it has found its fulfilment, as the facts of the 
case so strongly indicate, in the rise and success 
of Mahomet, and in the temporal and spiritual 
establishment of the Mahometan superstition. 

A most remarkable twofold prediction on the 
one hand, and an equally remarkable double and 
corresponding issue on the other, thus lie over 
against each other like two answering tallies. 
The facts of the analogy are incontrovertible ; 
they require to be solved; and they admit of 
but the one satisfactory solution. We have only 
to receive the original promise to Abraham, 
according to the terms of it, as germinant and 
parallel in both its parts; and to recognise in 
Christianity and Mahometanism its twofold ful- 
filment t ; and the whole doubts and difficulties 
of the question disappear. 

The principle of this argument, it will be ob- 
served, is doubly sustained ; first, by its perfect 

• Sec section i. 

f For a full exposition of the argument founded on these parallel cove- 
nants and fulfilments, see section i. 
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correspondence with the promises and prophecies 
of Scripture, and, secondly, by its accordance 
with the actual phenomena. 

But the circumstances under which the two- 
fold promise to Abraham was made, necessarily 
suppose, together with a marked analogy, a wide 
interval in the characters of the two accomplish- 
ments. Isaac was the son of the f ree-woman, the 
legitimate seed, the true child and heir of pro- 
mise : Ishmael was the son of the bond-woman, 
the illegitimate seed, and neither the offspring 
nor inheritor of any promise preceding his natural 
conception. * The nature of the case, therefore, 
requires a distance to be preserved between the 
blessings, suitable to that which obtained between 
these brethren ; and points out, at the same time, 
what, apparently, this distance ought to be. If 
from Isaac was to spring the true I’eligion ; from 
Ishmael there might be expected to arise, as the 
counterpart, a spurious faith. If the true Messiah, 
the descendant of Isaac, and who, like him, came 
by promise, was to be the founder of the one 
creed j a counterfeit Messiah, the descendant of 
Ishmael, and who, like him, should come mthout 
promise, could be the only appropriate founder 
of the other. These anticipations are obviously 

* The birtli of Ishmael, by name, was foretold to Hagar ; but this pre- 
diction followed, instead of preceding, conception. See Gen. xvi. 1 1 . 
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suggested, antecedently, by the circumstances of 
the case ; and they are accurately met, by the 
whole phenomena of Christianity and Mahome- 
tanism. 

Christ and his religion, conformably with the 
dignity of his heirship, arc infinitely perfect, pure, 
and holy: Mahomet and his superstition, con- 
sonantly with the disadvantages of his natural 
descent, are debased and degraded by an inordi- 
nate mixture of alloy. The two creeds, in a 
word, maintain throughout, the distance im- 
plied by the original relation between the two 
brethren. Christianity is, in every feature, the 
genuine offspring of the legitimate son Isaac: 
Mahometanism, in all its lineaments, the meet 
progeny of the spurious son Ishmael. Ac- 
cordingly, the creed of Mahomet is found to be 
composed, in its better features, from the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures ; and in its worse, from 
rabbinical and heretical corruptions of tlie one 
and the other. * Generally, where his doctrine 
departs most grossly from the true religion, he 
is to be traced in the Talmuds, or in the apocry- 
phal gospels. His deflexions, no less than his 
approximations, thus confirm the relation of his 
lie to the truth. 

It is remarkable, that one of the greatest ex- 


* Sec sections passim* 
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ceptions which has been taken to Mahometanism, 
namely, its plagiarisms from the Old and New 
Testaments, and its sweeping adoption of the 
dreams of the Talmudists, and the diseased 
speculations of Christian heretics, proves a main 
essential towards the establishment of a pre- 
ordained connection between the two systems, 
growing out of the original twofold promise. 

But the distance and distinctness preserved in 
all the circumstances of agreement, are not 
merely appropriate as suited to the original con- 
trast between the sons of Abraham : they are 
essential, fu^her, to guard the truth and dignity 
of the greater prophecy concerning the Messiah, 
and to vindicate the consistency of the divine 
proceedings. Had Mahometanism approached 
more nearly to Christianity, in the soundness of 
its principles, and the purity of its precepts ; had 
the personal character of Mahomet been at all 
assimilated to the holy and undehled character 
of Jesus } painful and perplexing doubts must 
inevitably have arisen, not only as to the con- 
sistency of the divine government, but as to the 
claims of the rival prophets. Let us beware, 
therefore, to what extent we carry our unquali- 
fied reprehension of Mahomet and his supersti- 
tion, lest we be found, in so doing, to cast re- 
flections on the unerring wisdom, which has 
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made their defects and demerits signally instru- 
mental, to guard the evidences, and proclaim 
the unrivalled supremacy, of the only true 
faith. 

But the completeness of the analogy, in their 
respective accomplishments, between thebranches 
of the original promise, it will presently appear, 
remarkably depends on two specific predictions, 
contained in the branch which relates to the 
covenant of Ishmael. It is foretold of Ishmael : 
“ His hand will be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” It is also said of him : 
“ And he shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren.”* Let these predictions be traced in 
the subsequent events of history, and the fulness 
of their accomplishment will furnish large mate- 
rials for the establishment and elucidation of the 
present argument. 

Planted by the hand of Providence, at the first, 
in immediate contact with his brethren, the off- 
spring of Isaac, the Ishmaelite early cultivated 
a spirit of general hostility to mankind, by the 
exercise of an implacable and unremitting hos- 
tility against the Jews. Scripture abounds with 
notices of the mutual hatred of the kindred na- 
tions ; and its prescriptive notoriety is attested 
by a significant sentence of the philosophic Ta- 


* Gen. xvi. 12. 
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citus. * * * § So long, however, as the two people 
maintained the rank, and stood in the position, 
of neighbouring nations, tlieir mutual hostility 
was confined within narrow limits. And the 
general and final dispersion of the Jews, which 
ensued on the destruction of their city and 
temple by the Romans, seemed to elude even 
the grasp of prophecy itself by placing them 
wholly beyond the reach of their hereditary 
enemy. But the word of God is surer than the 
foresight of man. His providence had means 
in store equal to the exigency. Mahomet was 
raised up, and, at his bidding, the tribes of Ara- 
bia became also dispersed throughout the world. t 
The posterity of the two sons of Abraham met 
in opposite quarters of the earth X, to renew the 
prophetic conflict; and the avenging bow of 
Ishmael § pursued, in her remotest isles, God’s 

* “ Solito inter accolas odio, infensa Jiidaeis Arabum iiianus.” Tac. 
Hist. 1. V. § 1 , — The mutual hostility of the nations bespoke, indeed, more 
than the hatred of neighbourhood ; and induced plus quam civilia bella.*’ 

f Attention lias been drawn incidentally by a modern writer, to the 
curiously similar character of the two dispersions : “ Though without any 
empire in a mother-country, they (the Arab colonists of Africa, India, &c.) 
were bound togcUier by language and religion ; and, like the viodern Jeufs, 
were united together, though scattered over various countries.** Mickle's 
Lusiad, preface, p. Ixxiii. 

I Spain, in particular, at the period of the Saracenic invasion, was colo- 
nised, it is worthy of notice, by vast multitudes of Jews. See De Marlas, 
tome i. p. 60* 

§ Gen. xxi. 20. 
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outcast and apostate people.* The success of 
Mahomet was thus made effectual to the literal 
accomplishment of the prediction concerning 
Ishmael, as it related to the Jews, when, to all 
human appearance, every prospect of its accom- 
plishment had been done away. 

But the hostility of Ishmael was not limited 
to his brethren after the flesh. For, by the terms 
of the original prediction, the Arabs were virtu- 
ally pronounced, “ a people armed against man- 
kind.” t In their native deserts, they amply 
justified and illustrated their prophetic character. 
But what power could bring a remote and insul- 
ated people, from strong attachment to the soil 
disinclined to emigrate, and destitute of ships, 
of colonies, and of any but inland commerce®, 
into hostile contact with every nation in the 
known world ? No power, assuredly, save “ the 
great power of God.” But God had here spo- 


* Hott. Hist. Orient, p. 216. This peculiar providential office of 
Mahometanism receives striking illustration from the narrative of a Maho- 
metan writer, cited in the Asiatic Researches, relating to a cruel persecution 
against the Jews, on tlie coast of Malabar: « In the Hejirah year 931, 
answering to A. D. 1524-5, the Mahomedans appear, by Zeireddien*s nar- 
rative, to have been engaged in a barbarous war on the Jews of Cranganore; 
many of whom our author acknowledges their having put to death without 
mercy ; burning and destroying^ at the same tiniCy their houses and synagogues*' 
Asiat. Research, vol. v. p. 22. 

t Gibbon. This forcible expression is only a metaphrase of the predic- 
tion, Gen. xvi. 12. How often, where the sceptical historian aflects to 
reject the prophecy, is he driven by facts to admit the fulfUment ! 
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ken, and his word must not return unto him 
void. Mahomet was raised up to introduce a 
new religion ; and the spirit of fanaticism which 
he kindled in Arabia, transformed the Arabs, as 
by a touch of magic, into a race of conquerors, 
In their progress towards universal dominion, 
they encountered in all directions the Jews and 
the Christians, the literal and the spiritual pos- 
terity of Isaac. Invincible in every other quarter, 
the Saracen arms, however, were unable to pe- 
netrate into the heart of Catholic Europe. From 
Sicily, indeed, where, to borrow the words of an 
exact historian, “ the religion and language of 
the Greeks were eradicated they infested and 
laid waste the coasts of Italy ; made a temporary 
lodgment in Calabria; and carried their pre- 
datory warfare even to the gates of Rome.®® But 
all efforts at conquest and settlement proved 
fruitless. Twice the gigantic project was formed 
and essayed, to march by the Rhine and Danube 
to the banks of the Hellespont ; and to lay the 
spoils of a third continent at the foot of the throne 
of Damascus ; but, in each instance, it expired 
in the birth. A link, therefore, was still 
wanting to the fulfilment of the prophecy ; some 
nations of Christian Europe there still were,, with 

* Ockley.— The destroying infliction, we observe, still follows its ap- 
pointed victim, the heretical Greek ehurchm 
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whom the sword of the Saracens had not yet 
encountered ; but the immutable word of God 
was pledged for the accomplishment, and the 
link required is found in the Crusades. * 

The career of Arabian conquest, which threat- 
ened nothing short of the utter subversion of 
Christianity, provoked a great revulsion ; and this 
revulsion gave birth to those unexampled wars. 
The contest, which had been prosecuted by the 
literaf descendants of Ishmael, as far as the western 
frontier of Europe, in the recoil was now car- 
ried, by the spiritual descendants of Isaac, into the 
heart of Asia, and centered once more in Palestine, 
v^iere it originally arose. On the very soil where 
Abraham received the twofold promise, and 
which had given birth to both his sons, Isaac 
and Ishmael thus met, in their literal or spiritual 
offspring, after the revolutions of nearly three 
thousand years, to renew the prophetic struggle, 
which had continued without interruption until 
the final dispersion of the Jews. Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain, countries of Europe which 
the arms of the Saracens had rarely or never 
violated, supplied their chief strength to the 
armies of the Crusaders ; and thereby was per- 
fected the fulfilment of that which w^ written 
concerning Ishmael, that his hand should be 

* Sec sect. xi. 

II 
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against all mankind, and the hands of all man- 
kind against him * ; and, again, that he should 
dwell in the presence of all his brethren. 

But, while the former of these predictions 
found an adequate consqmmation in the warlike 
character of Mahometanism, the latter was fur- 
ther and more fully verified in its cultivation of 
the arts of peace, f The conquests of the Arabs 
prepared the way for their civilization. The aim 
at universal empire was, in process of time, suc- 
ceeded by a thirst after universal knowledge. 
The caliphs of the house of Abbas in the East, 
and those of the house of Ommiah in Spain, 
seemed to rival one another, in the protection 
and encouragement of commerce and of letters. 
The Arabians were first summoned to this new 
enterprise, by the genius and liberality of the 
Abbasside caliph, A1 Mamon. “ Nor,” observes 
the learned Ockley, “ did the sagacity and ap- 
plication of that ingenious, penetrating people, 
in the least disappoint the designs of their muni- 


♦ There is, if the expression be not too bold, a philosophy of providence 
visible in this prediction, as interpreted by the results. Human nature, 
like ocean, n^s to be purified by friction ; and in the prophecy con- 
cerning Ishmael, we find provision for so purifying it, providentially fore- 
ordere^, on an unexampled scale. Mahomet has left a profound reflection 
on this law of our imperfect nature, in the Koran : ** If God had not pre- 
vented men, the one by the other, verily the earth bad been corrupted.” 
Sale’s Koran, vol. i. chap. ii. p. 47. 
t See sect. xii. xiii. 
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ficent benefactor ; their progress in learning, 
after they had once entered upon it, seeming no 
less wonderful than that of their conquests. — 
Which love of learning was not confined to the 
eastern parts, but diftused throughout the whole 
. dominions of the Saracens ; being first carried 
into Africa (where they ereeted a great many 
universities), and from thence into Spain * : so 
that, when learning was quite lost in these west- 
ern parts, it was restored by the Moors, to whom, 
what philosophy was understood by the Chris- 
tians, was owing.” t In every climate, the arts 
and sciences, philosophy and literature, revived 
%nd flourished under this rule. Ishmael and 
Isaac, who before met only in mutual hatred 
and hostility, here dwelt together, as brethren, 
in unity ; and, as the first reviver of know- 
ledge and restorer of civilization, Mahometanism 
claimed and merited a comparison with Chris- 
tianity, in its peaceful influences on mankind. 


* Spain, it will be recollected, was the grand point of contact, tlirough 
which the literature of the Saracens diffused itself over Europe. The 
directing hand of Providence appears equally manifest, in the extent, and in 
the limits, of the original Saracen invasion. By the coi^uest and coloniza- 
tion of Spain, and by die final arrest of tlieir efforts to penetrate beyond 
the Spanish peninsula, the Arabs obtained precisely that degree of contact 
with Catholic Europe, which enabled Mahometanism, eventually, to infuse 
its arts and letters, and with them tlie spirit of philosophical inquiry, into the 
West; widiout endangering' tlie faith and freedom of Christcndoni. 
f Hist, of the Saracens, preface, pp. xi. xii. 

H 2 
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The prophetic analogy was now at length 
completed. The two sons of Abraham, in their 
literal and spiritual posterity, were brought into 
contact, in every country of the known world ; 
and into comparison with each other, in all the 
relations of human life. The fact of the original 
promise, and the phenomena apparently an- 
nouncing its fulfilment, stand thus strikingly con- 
fronted, and remain to be accounted for. The 
sceptic may still cavil at what he cannot confute : 
but the humble and faithful Christian, who sees 
and adores, the word of God in the prophecy, 
and the power of God in the event, will prove, 
after all, the best, and only true philosophert 
That such a prediction concerning Isaac and 
Ishmael should have had existence, and that 
Ishniael and Isaac should have thus wonderfully 
met together, after an interval of more than two 
thousand years, is a problem which Christian 
philosophy alone is competent to solve. 

The foregoing outline will suffice to explain 
the compass of the present argument : which, 
taking for its foundation the twofold promise to 
Abfaham i^ behalf of his sons *, will attempt to 
trace the prophetic parallel, thereby instituted 
between these brethren, through the patriarchal 
times, and the history of the Jews, and of the 


• Sect, i. 
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ante-Mahometan Arabians, to its grand and 
final consummation in the successive rise and 
establishment of Christianity and Mahometanism. 

The inquiry will embrace the descent of the 
Arabs from Ishmael * ; the religion and customs 
of the ante-Mahometan Arabs t ; the lights af- 
forded by prophecy respecting Mahomet and his 
followers J; the histdrical, moral, doctrinal, and 
ritual parallels §, between Judaism and Maho- 
metanism, and between Christianity and Maho- 
metanism ; a comparison of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments with the Koran || ; of 
the Jewish and Christian, with the Mahometan 
sects and heresies % ; the contemporaneous rise 
and analogy of Popery and Mahometanism ** ; 
the providential object and effects of the Cru- 
sades tt ; and a comparative view of Christianity 
and Mahometanism in their influences, on na- 
tional character and civilization; on industry, 
manufactures, and commerce ; and on the pro- 

* Appendix, No. I. See sect. i. note *, p. 113, 
t Appendix, No. II. | Sect. ii. iii. § Sect. iv. — ^vii. 

II Sect. viii. ^ Sect. ix. ** Sectx. 

't"f* Sect. xi. — The Crusades have proved a fertile source of contro> 
versy to the learned world : views the most opposite have been taken of 
their effects, in many a laboured argument. Mr. Southey has done justice 
to the subject, in a single sentence ; “ But for the Crusades,** observes 

this masterly and philosophical writer, Mahometanism would have bar- 
barized the world.** And so unquestionably it would ; for it would have 
extinguished Christianity ; and, deprived of this light, must itself have sunk 
into utter and irretrievable darkness. See Southey*s Life of Wesley, vol. i. 
p. 310. 

H 3 
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gross of arts, sciences, philosophy, and litera- 
ture. * 

Christianity and Mahometanism, in this argu- 
ment, are considered as the providential results 
of a twofold promise made by God to faithful 
Abraham, in behalf of his sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael ; by which promise, a prophetic blessing 
was annexed to the poste’rity of each ; which 
blessings, again, linked the fortunes of their de- 
scendants, with the providential history and go- 
vernment of the whole human race. The Jews 
inherited the greater blessing of Isaac, which was 
mainly of a spiritual nature ; the Arabians, the 
lesser blessing of Ishmael, which was manifestly of 
a temporal nature. But the Jews impiously 
slighted their own far better portion, and set their 
hearts wholly upon the temporal inheritance. 
Rejecting the lights of prophecy, and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, they coveted an earthly 
kingdom, administered by a temporal Messiah ; 
and would receive nothing else as the fulfilment of 
the promise made to Abraham concerning jhem. 
This, however, was the proper portion of Ishmael ; 
and the earthly crown, and temporal conqueror, 
which the Jews vainly thirsted after, his pos- 
terity, accordingly, obtained. Mahomet, in a 
word, was to the Arabs, precisely what the Jews 
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fondly expected the Messiah would be to them. 
Notwithstanding the final disobedience of his 
chosen people, the word of Jehovah remained 
stedfast and sure : through the Gospel and the 
Koran, the promise to Abraham continually ad- 
vanced towards its fulfilment, in the posterity of 
his sops, until of these two brethren was the 
whole earth overspread. 

But the promise originally framed for such a 
consummation, and already so marvellously and 
mysteriously accomplished, evidently supposes, 
on every analogy of the divine proceedings, an 
ultimate result, adequate to the provisions made, 
and worthy of Him who made them. For an 
approximation to this result, I would direct the 
attention of the reader to the relative merits of 
the rival systems, and to the actual state of the 
world as affected by their operation.® 

The merits of (’hristianity are supreme ; and 
wherever it has prevailed, the Gospel of Christ 
has produced effects upon the minds and hearts, 
the manners and institutions of mankind, every 
way worthy of its divine original.® The intrinsic 
merits of Mahometanism, while utterly beneath 
comparison with the only true revelation, are 
yet confessedly superior to those of every other 
religious system which has obtained amongst 

H 4 
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men. The most strenuous opponents of its pre- 
tensions freely admit, that Mahometanism, with 
all its errors and absurdities, is, next to Judaism 
and Christianity®', the best and most beneficial 
form of religion that has been ever presented 
to the world.* As an instrument to purify the 
nations from idolatry, its efficiency has been 
largely proved by facts, and is willingly allowed 
by the defenders of Christianity t : some amongst 
whom discover in it, further, the most appro- 
priate collateral means, for the eventual and 
univereal diffusion of the Gospel. $ 

“ Doubts,” Professor White remarks, ** have 


* See Conclusion, especially its notes, for unexceptionable vouchers of 
the advanced state of religious feeling and principle, in Mahometan coun- 
tries. 

t Kven after it (the law of Moses) had done its destined work, tlic 
vigour of the Mosaic revelation still working at the root enabled a bold im- 
postor to extend the xirinciple of the unity still wider, till it had embraced 
the remotest nations of the habitable world : so that, at this day, almost all 
the nations of the vast regions of Higher Asia, whether Gentiles, Christians, 
or Mahometans, are the professed worshippers of the one only God. Horn 
much the extension of the principle rf the unity has been owing to this cause, 
under the permission and direction of the Providence, which is ever produc- 
ing good out of evil, is known to ail who arc acquainted with the present 
state of the Eastern world. ” Bishop Warburton, Divine Legation, book v. 
sect. ii. See Works, vol. v. p. 81, edit, 8vo. 1811. Compare Retro- 
spective Review, vol. iii. pp. 10, 1 1. ; and Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, 
vol. i. pp. 181, 182, 

} See Hejlectiom on Mohammedanism, cited by Bishop I,aw, Theory of 
Religion, p. 194.: Wherein the author attempts to show, that Moham- 
medanism may have been ordained for the good of Christianity: to withstand 
the corruptions of it in times past, and to increase and enlarge it in times to 
come. P, 5, &c. 
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arisen with sensible men, how far the propagation 
of the Gospel in some countries be upon the 
whole practicable or desirable : whether the doc- 
trines of it would not be imperfectly understood, 
or grossly misconceived, or professed to no good 
purpose : whether as Gentilism and Judaism in- 
fected Christianity, so the favourite and invete- 
rate superstitions of the American idolaters would 
not soon debase its purity, and counteract its 
efficacy. But this objection does not reach with 
its full force to the Mahometans of the East, who 
are lifted far above the ignorance of barbarians, 
and the ferocity of savages-j and a wider scope 
surely would be here given for instructing them 
successfullv in the sublimer doctrines of Christi- 
anity. The savage, whose gloomy and confined 
theology was perhaps the growth of turbulent pas- 
sion and wild fancy, might easily be persuaded 
to admit the existence of miracles ; from the 
similitude they bear to the supposed interposi- 
tions of his deities ; from his incapacity to ascer- 
tain the force of natural causes ; and from a kind 
of instinctive propensity to believe in those which 
are extraordinary, But the Mahometans, while 
they admit the principle of miracles *, might be 


* This particular of their belief is under*stated. They not only admit 
the principle of miracles generally, but prefer the authority of the Jewish 
and Christian miracles, to that of their own. Les Musulmans (M. 
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made more distinctly to conceive, and more 
readily to embrace, the argument from prophecy, 
in all its nice dependencies, and gradual evo* 
lutions. Among them we are not to contend 
with the boisterous tempers and stubborn habits 
which characterize the human species in a state 
of barbarism : we should lind them already a race 
of men and citizens, who, by an easy transition, 
might pass to a full belief of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.* For the propagation of the Gospel in 
the East many inducements and advantages are 
held out to us, which the savage condition of the 
Indians of America does not afford. The Ma- 
hometans are an immense body of men, natives 
of populous and mighty empires, greatly exceed- 
ing in population the kingdoms of Christendom, 


D'Herbelot remarks) pendant quails doutent des miracles de leur jyretendu 
j)rophet€, croyent, sans exception, ceux de Moyse, et avouent ceux dc Jesus 
Christ, &c/* Bibliothcque Orientale, Titre Aia*t. 

* ** lilud viri docti, et orientalibus itincribus clari, non scmel testati 
sunt, seriam aliquando pro Muhammednnorum convictions curam, non fore 
inanem*'' Hottinger, Bibliotheca Theologica, lib. iii. cap. ii. p. 389. 

In all efforts for the conversion of the Mahometans, Mr. Sale recom- 
mends the adoption of the rules, which Bishop Kidder has prescribed for the 
conversion of the Jews. Sec his very judicious remarks, Preliminary Pis- 
course, pp. iv. — vi. It would be a result entirely consonant with the prin- 
ciple of the present work, if both branches of the Abrahamic stock should 
be thus eventually conducted, by one and the same process, into the fold of 
Christ. 
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and almost entirely occupying one quarter of 
the habitable globe. They are the subjects of 
regulated states ; they are the observers of esta- 
blished laws; civilized by the intercourse of 
agriculture and commerce, and polished by the 
use of letters and of arts. They are neither 
involved in the impiety of atheism, nor the dark- 
ness of idolatry ; and their religion, false as it is, 
has many articles of belief in common with our 
own : xvhich mil facilitate our labours in diffusing 
the true faith, and dispose them to receive itJ^ 
They believe in one God, Creator and Lord of 
all ; to whom they attribute infinite power, jus- 
tice, and mercy. They hold the immortality of 
the soul ; and expect a future judgment, a hea- 
ven, and a hell ; they acknowledge an universal 
deluge ; they honour the patriarch Abraham as 
the first author of their religion ; they acknow- 
ledge Moses and Christ to have been great pro- 
phets, and allow the Pentateuch and the Gospel to 
be sacred books. Since, therefore, by our holy 
Scriptures, the duty of attempting the universal 
conversion of mankind is amply ascertaimd; and 
since we find among the followers of Mahomet 
such favourable prepossessions and established 
doctrines, as will render easy the approach 
TO THEIR CONVERSION, neither force of obliga- 
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tion, NOR PROSPECT OF SUCCESS is wanting, to 
encourage our progress, and animate our zeal.” * 
In tlie joint operation, therefore, of Christi- 
anity and Mahometanism, there exists, in point 
of fact, a twofold instrumentality, acting co-ordi- 
nately, upon a vast scale, on the civil and social 
relations of mankind, and on their moral and 
spiritual interests and affections ; and apparently 
tending, in an eminent degree, to bring about 
that consummation spoken of in Scripture pro- 
phecy, when the one true religion shall uni- 
versally prevail, and “ the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.” Christianity operates directly in the ful- 
filment of this prophecy : Mahometanism shapes 
the course of things indirectly towards it. t 
Both systems aim alike at the destruction of 

* White, pp. 379, 380, &c. This extract, compared with pp. 298, 299. as 
cited pp. 42,43. of the present Introduction, perhaps supplies one of the 
most finislicd specimens extant, of aii author’s skill in tlic art of self-con- 
futation. 

t Maracci concedes tlie point, that Maliomctanism pos.sesses greater 
facilities than Christianity, for the conversion of heatlien nations. View- 
ing the religion of Mahomet as opposed to the Gospel, this property 
might seem dangerous to the cause of truth ; but regarding Mahometanism 
as introductory to the more universal diffusion of Christianity, it obviously 
assumes high interest and value. See Maracci, ap. lieland. De Kelig. 
Mohammed. Frasf. For a most interesting confirmation of this pre- 
disposing agency of Mahometanism, observable in India, both in loosen- 
ing the shackles of the Hindoo idolatry, and in leading the popular mind, 
beyond its own dim lights, towards tlie better realities of Christianity, see 
Bishop Heber’s Journal, voi. i. pp. 346 — 348. 4to. edit. 
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idolatry * : the one by the introduction and es- 
tablishment of true religion ; the other by the 
introduction and establishment of a wonderful 
approximation to the true faith. Their influence 
is already universally diffused ; “ their sound is 
gone out into all lands, their words unto the ends 
of the world and they hold so many great 
fundamentals in common®*, that, in the judg- 
ment of the most unexceptionable authorities, 
they contain a natural and necessary tendency 
to convergence the imperfect scheme, when its 
providential work shall have been accomplished, 
becoming absorbed in the perfect®®, and the 
moon of Mahomet resigning its borrowed rays, 
to melt in the undivided light of the everlasting 
Gospel, t Such is the ascertained action of the 


• “ Fight against them,** is the uncompromising precept of Mahomet, 
until there be no opposition in favour of idolatry, and the religion be wholly 
God’s.’* Sale’s Koran, i. 229. The providential office discharged by Ma- 
hometanism, as uniting with Christianity for the extirpation of idolatry, 
and as legible in the present state of the world, compared with the past, is 
well represented in an incidental remark of the learned J. D. Michaelis : 

In our times, there is little temptation to believe in more than one God ; 
for the greatest and most rational peoples on earth, are cither Christiam or 
Mahometans, and they coincide in this belief.” Commentary on the Laws 
of Moses, vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 

-f* In allusion to the history of the Israelites, Dr. White somewhere 
observes, The plot, viewed only in broken and detached scenes, was em- 
barrassed and involved ; but there was an Almighty Fresider over every 
successive event, who, by a gradual evolution of his designs, emferred order 
and consistency on the whole*" Is not this eminently beautiful and ptiiloso- 
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two religions, and such their tendency to eventual 
union. When, therefore, we recall to mind, that 
these religions emanated from the sons of Abra- 
ham, in virtue of a twofold promise of Jehovah 
to the faithful patriarch concerning them, the 
final issue indicated by the whole phenomena 
is plain : namely, that, as from Abraham, by 
his sons Isaac and Ishmael, there thus went 
forth the true faith, and an extraordinary ap- 
proximation to it, throughout the world ; so by 
the convergement, in the fulness of time, of 
Ishmael to Isaac, of Mahometanism to Chris- 
tianity, the whole world shall one day be poured 
into the fold of the true shepherd, our only Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. ^ 


phical reflection, still more beautifully and philosophically applicable to 
Christianity and Mahometanism, viewed as the ordained fulfilments of a 
grand providential plan, originally announced in tlic twofold promise to 
Abraham, concerning his sons Isaac and Ishmael ? 
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THERE ARE TWO OBJECTS OF CURIOSITY, THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD, AND THE MAHOMETAN WORLD : ALL THE REST 
MAY BE CONSIDERED AS BARBAROUS. 


DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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SECTION L 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OP GOD’s TWO-POLD COVENANT 
WITH ABRAHAM, IN BEHALF OF HIS SONS ISAAC 
AND ISHMAEL.* 

The patriarch Abraham first appears in the 
book of Genesis as the subject of a great pro- 
phetic promise on the part of Almighty God, 
which should afterward be fulfilled in his pos- 
terity. The primitive annunciation of that 
promise is contained in the twelfth chapter. 

“ Now the Lord had said unto Abram, 
get thee out of thy country, and from thy 


* The descent of the great Arabian family from the stock of Isbmael 
is the foundation-stone of the present work. The fact of this descent 
comes authenticated to the whole Christian world by the unvarying testi- 
mony of the entire canon of the Hebrew Scriptures. As, however, the 
authority of tlic national pedigree, incautiously questioned even by some 
Christian scholars, has been industriously assailed by infidel writers, who 
seem to have made the claim of an Ishmaelitish origin a favourito subject 
of cavil, the necessity is forced upon us of examining the proofs of this 
origin, supi)licd, on the onejiand, by Scripture and Jewish history, and, 
on the other, by profhne history and Arabian tradition. — *^01 to interrupt 
the order of the work, the statement of these concurrent evidences has 
been reserved for the Appendix, No. I. 

I 
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kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a 
land that I will show thee : and I will make of 
thee a great nation ; and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing : and I will bless them that bless thee, 
and curse him that curseth thee; and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 

This original covenant, regarded independ- 
ently of any declarations which follow, mani- 
festly branches into two distinct parts : it conveys, 
in the first place, the clear promise of a lineal 
blessing on the posterity of Abraham, expressed 
in the words, “ I will make of thee a great 
nation ;” and, secondly, the mysterious promise 
of a social blessing on the whole family of 
mankind, through the posterity of Abraham, 
intimated in the words, “ in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.” * 

The original covenant was twice renewed to 
Abraham, while the patriarch remained still 
childless t ; and it is remarkable, that, in each 
instance, the renewal is restricted to the Jirst 
branch of it, wliich respects exclusively the 
lineal increase and aggrandisement of his litei'al 
descendants. It is repeated, subsequently, for 


* See Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, Discourse V. p. 109> &c. 6th 
edition, London, 1755. 
t Gen. xiii. 14—17. xv. passim. 
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the fourth time, to Hagar, the handmaid of 
Sarah, on the eve of her giving birth to Ishmae), 
Abraham’s first-born son ♦ : an event in which 
God’s covenant, in its former part, received a 
.first, authoritative, and apparently complete, 
accomplishment. 

The promise so far confirmed to Ishmael, is, 
however, presently followed by a further open- 
ing out of this part of the covenant. In the 
course of the year which preceded the birth of 
Isaac, there occurs an extension of the lineal 
blessing. In plain enlargement of the terms of 
that original promise, “ I will make of thee a 
great nation,” Jehovah now declares to Abra- 
ham, tliat he shall become “ a father of many 
nalions;’* that He would " make of him,” 

and cause “ kings to come out of him.” t 

This declaration stands as the introduction to 
a fresh discovery of the divine counsels. The 
birth of a legitimate son, by his wife Sarah, is 
now, at length, specifically foretold t ; and to 
this, “ his only son Isaac,” (as the sacred text 
emphatically designates “ the child of promise,”) 
together with full participation in the lineal 
blessing, hitherto solely in question, is ex- 
clusively given and confirmed the mysterious 

* Gen. xvi. 7 — 10, .&c. 

I Gen. xvii. 16. 

I 2 


f Gen. xvii. 5, 6. 
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and still reserved universal blessing, conveyed 
in the original covenant itself : for with Isaac 
alone, God promises to establish his “everlasting 
covenant * j ” the promise, that is, that “ in his 
seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.” 

With the annunciation of the birth of Isaac, 
therefore, the word of promise, as first made to 
Abraham, becomes properly resolved into two 
distinct covenants : the one appropriated to 
Isaac, the legitimate, the other to Ishmael, 
the illegitimate seed. 

“ This distinction,” observes Bishop Sherlock, 
“ of two covenants in the case of Ishmael and 
Isaac, made by God himself^ is the foundation 
of Saint Paul’s argument to the Galatians : ‘ It 
is 'written,’ says he, ‘ that Abraham had two sons, 
the one By a bond-maid, the other by afree-woman. 
But he who was of the bond-xwman was bom ajter 
the Jlesh ; hut he of the free-woman was by 
promise. Which things are an allegory ; for these 
are the two covenants and wlioever is capable 
of considering what is related- concerning this 
matter in the book of Genesis, will evidently 
see, that these are indeed two covenants j and 
two such covenants as fully justify the apostle’s 
reasoning on this point.” t 


* Gen. xvii, 19« 21. 


f Discourses on I’ropliecy, p. 114. 
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The fact of the existence of two separate 
covenants, in Isaac and Ishraael, branching out 
from the original promise of God to Abraham, 
being thus established, we proceed to consider, 
as the point next in order, the character of the 
analogy between them. 

The evei'lasting covenant, now formally as- 
signed over to Isaac, included all that was 
temporal in the original covenant ; but it was 
peculiar, in appropriating to him its spiritual 
blessing. The covenant previously made with 
Ishmael rested predominantly in the temporal 
blessing; yet not, as will presently appear, to 
the total exclusion of a certain spiritual force 
implied in it also : for to both covenants there 
was set a common seal, that of circumcision ; 
which seal, as the whole analogy of Scripture 
certifies, was primailly and essentially spiritual 
in its character. “ The sign of circumcision,” 
says an authority just cited, “ was given to 
separate Abraham and his posterity from the 
rest of mankind ; which shows that the rest of 
mankind was not called to that covenant, of 
which circumcision was the sign or sacrament” * 

A further, and equally significant, indication 
of something intended beyond a merely tem- 


Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, p, 107. 

I 3 
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poral meaning and fulfilment, in the covenant of 
Ishmael, is contained in the fact, that this cove* 
nant was given as the immediate answer of 
prayer ; of the prayer of Abraham for a spiritual 
blessing. The sacred record, moreover, is care- 
ful to inform us, that Ishmael obtained the pro- 
mise of a divine blessing, for this special reason, 
because he teas Abraham*s seed. In the natural 
fervour of parental love, Abraham had prayed, 
that God would grant him, in favour of his son 
Ishmael, the blessing just promised in behalf of 
Isaac, who was yet unborn. “ And Abraham 
said unto God, O that Ishmael might live before 
thee ! ” — a prayer to which the consoling answer 
of Jehovah is, “ As for Ishmael, I have heard 
thee** * Then follows the promise concerning 
him, which is afterwards repeated with the re- 
markable addition, “ And also of the son of the 
bond-woman will I make a nation, because he is 
thy seed.** t 

The spiritual bearing of the former of these 
circumstances did not escape the sagacity of the 
ancients. It is the just observation of Origen, 
on this place of Genesis, that Abraham had not 
contented himself with praying that Ishmael 
might live j but adds the condition of life which 
he desired for him, that he might live before God ; 

* Gen. xvH. 18. 20« f Gen. xxi. IS. 
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but to live before God, proceeds this father of 
Scripture criticism, is the portion only of the 
blessed and of his samts . ' 

As the covenant made with Isaac, then, while 
predominantly spiritual, contains the express 
promise of a temporal blessing, so that entered 
into with Ishmael, while predominantly tem- 
poral, would seem, as well from the manner of 
its announcement, as from the general analogy of 
character plainly intended by the parallel terms 
of the two covenants, to contain a certain real, 
though low and subordinate, spiritual application. 
Indeed, that Abi’aham should have offered up 
the petition that Ishmael might live in the light 
of God’s countenance, and under a divine bless- 
ing and protection, (a petition certainly implied 
by the prayer, that he might live before Jehovah j 
and inherit the promise granted in favour of 
Isaac,) may be received as conclusive moral evi- 
dence on this point : for a blessing of a merely 
temporal nature was little likely to be thus 
sought by “ the father of the faithful j” in 
whose eyes things temporal appear invariably to 
have been held in little estimation. 

In the sequel, these antecedent presumptions 
wilt be further corroborated by the fact, that 
prophecy has foreshown a great spiritual as 
well as temporal dominion, which should arise 

1 
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eventually from the stock and country of Ish- 
mael. * 

The promise to Abraham, which was origin- 
ally one, has been now seen to unfold itself into 
two separate covenants, — the greater covenant 
of Isaac, and the lesser covenant of Ishmael. 
In its divided state, the parts, ,as might be an- 
ticipated, retain manifest tokens of its original 
unity. With the reservation only of Isaac’s 
peculiar inheritance, the agreements of expres- 
sion, throughout the parallel predictions whicli 
follow, amount to little short of identity. But 
identity in the wording of two strictly related 
prophecies will naturally suggest the idea, that 
we are to look for a coiTespondence in the 
respective fulfilments of those prophecies, an- 
swerable to the correspondence of the terms in 
which they were originally couched ; in other 
words, so far as the related predictions them- 
selves prove verbally co-ordinate, we are author- 
ised to expect accomplishments substantially 
co-extensive. 

The remarks thus far premised may suffice, 
it is hoped, to prepare the way, first, for an 
attentive consideration of the parallel between 
the distinct promises to Isaac and to Ishmael ; 
and then, for the further comparison of this 


* See sections ii, iii. 
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parallel, with the analogy which shall be found 
to obtain between the historical accomplishments 
of their respective promises, as seen to emanate 
from the posterity of each patriarch. 

The case here under consideration is one 
which can be determined only by such com- 
parison of the promises with the events : for it 
is a case of prophecies for the greater part al- 
ready accomplished ; and, therefoTe, so far as 
the train of past accomplishments extends, it is 
properly open to be tried and decided by appeal 
to the known historical facts. When the whole 
affinity between Isaac and Ishmael, in their na- 
tural, their prophetic, and their providential 
relations, is held in mind, the historical corre- 
spondence observable in the fortunes of their 
descendants may fairly be regarded as equivalent 
to an ordinary and approved species of proof j 
the correspondence, namely, between the notches 
of two answering tallies in numerical com- 
putations. 

The remainder of the present section shall be 
devoted to the simple exposition of this double 
parallel: 1. between the sci'iptural promises; 
and, 2. between their actual historical fulfil- 
ments. 

1. The scriptural promises, or the covenants 
of God with Abraham concerning Isaac and 
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Ishmael, come first under review. This fun- 
damental part of the argument, or basis, rathei’, 
of the entire analogy, I shall proceed accord- 
ingly to dispose in a tabular form. The reader, 
it is conceived, will more readily perceive the 
nature and amount of the coincidences, when 
presented in this shape ; and may be likely, also, 
to enter with greater advantage into the con- 
sideration of those remarks, Avhich it will be 
necessary presently to submit, in elucidation of 
the sacred text. 

THE OKKilNAL COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM. 

Gen. xii. 1 — 3. 

Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will show thee : and i will make 
OF THEE A GREAT NATION ; and I wUl bless theCy and make 
thy name great ; and thou shalt be a blessing : and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee : 
and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 

THE ORIGINAL COVENANT FIRST FULLY RENEWED. 

xvii. 1 — 7. 

“ And when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the 
Lord appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am the 
Almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. And 
I will make my covenant between me and thee, and mil 
multiply thee exceedingly: and thou shalt be a father of 
many nations. And I mil make thee exceeding fruitful ; and 
/ twVZ make nations of thecy and kings shall come out of thee* 
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And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an everlasting 
covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee/ 

THE COVENANT OP ISAAC. THE COVENANT OF ISHMAEL* 

xvii. 15, 16. 19. Gew. xvii. 18 — 21. 

“ And God said unto Abra- And Abraham said unto 

ham, as for Sarah, thy wife, / God, O that Ishmael might 
•will bless hcr^ and give thee a live before thee ! And God 
son also of her ; yea I •will said, As for Ishmael, I have 
bless her^ and she shall be a heard thee : behold, I have 
mother of nations ; kings of blessed hiniy and •will make him 
people shall be oj her, — And fruUfif and will multiply him 
God said, Sarah thy wife shall exceedingly : twelve prhices 
bear thee a son indeed ; and shall he beget ; and i will 
thou shalt call his name Isaac ; make him a giieat nation.* 
and I will establish my co- But my covenant will I csta- 
venant with him for an ever- blish with Isaac.'’ 
lasting covenant," 

In these parallel contexts, where Isaac and 
Ishmael have assigned to them, for the first 
time, their several portions in the original cove- 
nant with Abraham, the temporal blessing is im- 
partially shared between the two brethren ; but 
the supreme spiritual blessing, entitled here 
God’s “ everlasting covenant,” is reserved ex- 
clusively to the child of promise. In the con- 
texts which immediately precede and follow, 
however, there occurs a clear proof of Ishraael’s 
admission also, though in a low and subordinate 


* Compare Gen. xxi. 18. 
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sense, to spiritual covenant with the God of 
Abraham ; which proofj as we have already 
intimated, lies in his being made a partaker 
with Isaac in the rite, or sacrament, of cir- 
cumcision.* 

CiaCUMCISIOK THE COMMON SEAL OF BOTH COVENANTS. 

Gen. xvii. 9 — 11. 

And God said unto Abraham, Thou shalt keep my 
covenant therefore, thou, and thy seed after thee, in their 
generations. This is my covenant, which ye shall keep 
between me and you, and thy seed after thee ; every man- 
child among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall cir- 
cumcise the flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be a token 
of the covenant betwixt me and you.'' 

Gew.xxi. 4?. Gen.wli. 23.26. 

‘‘ And Abraham circum- And Abraham took Ish- 
cised his son Isaac, being mael his son, and circum- 
eight days old, as the Lord cised him. And Ishmael his 
commanded him," son was thirteen years old 

when he was circumcised. In 
the self-same day was Abra- 
ham circumcised, and Ish- 
mael his son."^ 

The scriptural proof of the pre-ordained con- 
nection of the two covenants shall now be 

* << 111 the families of Abraham and Isaac, being then oncly the visible 
Church, Ismael, Isaac, Jaacob, and Esau, received circumcision, tlic ex« 
ternall signe of their profession : reason whereqft every ^ them were 

accompted true worshippers of the God of Abraham.** Sermon preached at 
Paules Crosse, by Laurence Chaderton, 13. D. Oct. 26. 1578. 
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brought to its close, by simple juxta-position of 
the promises to Abraham in favour of Isaac, 
with those made to Hagar in behalf of Ishmael. 


rROMISES TO ABRAHAM. 

Gen. xii. 1. 3. 

Now the Lord had said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s 
house : And in thee shall all 
families of the earth be 
blessed'* 

Gen- xxii. 15 — 18. 

** And the Angel of the 
Lord called unto Abraham 
out of heaven the second 
time, and said, By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, 
for because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son, 
— that in blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the sea- 
shore ; and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his ene- 
mies : and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.’* 


PROMISES TO HAGAR. 

Gen. xxi. 17, 18. 

And the Angel of the 
Lord called to Hagar out of 
heaven, and said unto her, 
Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand ; Jbr 
I mil make of him a great 
nation.** 

Geji.'SLvi. 10 — 12 . 

‘‘ And the Angel of the 
Lord said unto Hagar, I will 
multiply thy seed exceed- 
ingly, that it shall not be 
numbered for multitude. 
And the Angel of the Lord 
said unto her, Behold thou 
art with child, and shalt bear 
a son, and shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because the Lord 
hath heard thy affliction. And 
he will be a wild man; his 
hand will be against every 
man, and every man’s hand 
against him : and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all 
his brethren.” 


On the general character of the promises re- 
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specting Isaac and Ishtnael, it has been correctly 
observed by an eminent writer, “ that the two 
covenants, as to worldly prosperity, are nearly the 
same.”* Their identity in this respect will be 
rendered still more apparent, by a recapitulation 
of’ the leading verbal agreements in the several 
passages above cited. Thus, where the word of 
promise concerning Isaac declares, “ As for 
Sarah, I will bless her,” the declaration is 
responded to in the words of the promise con- 
cerning Ishmael, “ As for Ishmael, I have 
blessed him : ” when, in the case of Sarah, it is 
predicted generally, “ Kings of people shall be 
of her,” in that of Ishmael it is specifically 
foretold, “ Twelve princes shall he beget : ” if 
of the one it is prophesied, “ And she shall be 
a mother of nations,” of the other it is pro- 
nounced, “ And I will make him a great na- 
tion.” 

The correspondence of the two covenants 
will be found not less strongly marked out, 
on a comparative reference of tlie special pro- 
mises respecting Ishmael, to the wording of 
God’s general promises in favour of Abraham’s 
seed. To Abraham it is said, “ I will make 
thee exceeding fruitful j ” of Ishmael, “ I will 
make him fruitful:” to the one, “ and will 
multiply thee exceedingly ; ” of the other, 


* Bishop Sherlock) ut sup. p. 116. 
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“ and will multiply him exceedingly.” — “1 will 
multiply thy seed,” is the declaration of God to 
Abraham, “ as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the sea-shore ; ” — “ I will 
multiply thy seed,” is the answering assurance 
of Jehovah to Hagar, “ exceedingly, that it 
shall not be numhered for multitude.” 

This promise of an innumerable posterity tolsh- 
inael, it deserves particular remark, is taken liter- 
ally from the terms of the general promise to 
Abraham, as preserved in two independent re- 
petitions of it : “ And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said. Look now toward heaven, and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number them. 
And he said unto him. So shall thy seed be : ” 
again, “ And I will make thy seed as the dust 
of the earth ; so that if a man can member the 
dust of the eartli, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered” * 

The verbal correspondence, thus far traced 
between the several promises, brings the two 
covenants apparently to a balance, in point of 
temporal prosperity. There remains to be 
noticed, however, one particular expression in 
the original covenant with Abraham, which does 
not recur in any repetition of the promise in be- 
half of Isaac, but which is so repeated in the 
predictions appropriated to Ishmael, as seemingly 

* Gen. XV, 5. xm, 16. 
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to incline the temporal scale in his favour. The 
expression in question, in the original covenant, is 
this, “ And I will make of thee a great nation.” * 

Now, the promises regarding Isaac contain 
large predictions, of the nations, peoples, and 
kings, which should spring from his seed ; but 
theSiC predictions, it will be observed, are 
couched in general terras, and would seem 
rather to betoken, indefinitely, the multitude of 
Isaac’s posterity, than to convey a defined idea 
of their concentrated power. In the case of 
Ishmael, on the other hand, over and above the 
like general promises of a countless posterity, in 
which respect he stands fully on a level with 
Isaac, we recognise distinctly the idea of a con- 
centrated national dominion ; since to him, and 
to him alone, is formally given and renewed 
that specific promise in the primitive covenant 
with Abraham, “ And I will make of thee 
a great nation” 

“ As for Ishmael,” is the answer of God to 
Abraham, “ I have heard thee, and I will make 
him a great nation t •• ” and this particular 
promise is specially renewed to Hagar : “ Arise,” 
said the Angel of God unto her, “ lift up the 
lad, and hold him in thine hand, for I will 
make him a great nation” t The presumption 

* Gen. xii. f Gen. xvii. 20. \ Gen. xxi. 18. 
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supplied by the internal evidence is strong, that 
these passages contain a designed reservation in 
favour of Ishmael : the historical proof of such 
a reservation will hereafter be seen, when we 
come to compare the two promises, with their 
respective fulfilments in point of fact. In the 
course of this comparison, the temporal promise, 
appropriated by the terms of his covenant to 
Ishmael, that he should become “ a great 
nation,” may prove, on a review of the actual 
results, to be the providential counterpoise to 
the great spiritual promise peculiar to Isaac, 
that in his seed should “ all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” 

But Ishmael was not without his subordinate 
share in the lower elements of the spiritual 
covenant made with Abraham. For, as has 
been elsewhere remarked, the promise of God 
in his behalf was the immediate answer of prayer ; 
the answer to the prayer of faithful Abraham ; 
and granted, according to the express declara- 
tion of Jehovah, because he was his seed. • The 
sacrament of circumcision, moreover, lay equally 
at the root of both parts of the original cove- 
nant, as the common bond of a certain spiritual 
relation. From the wording of that more com- 
prehensive covenant, of which circumcision was 

* Gen. xxi. 13. 

K 
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the appointed seal, it further appears, that this 
spiritual relation hadfin it a permanent and pro- 
spective force. For what is the primitive an- 
nunciation of the covenant of circumcision? 
“ And I will establish my. covenant between 
me and thee, and tliy seed after thee in their 
generations, for an everlasting covenant ; to he 
tif.0od unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 
This is my cofvenant which ye shall keep, between 
me and you, and thy seed after thee ; — every 
male child among you shall be circumcised.” * 
This sacramental condition of God’s covenant, 
extended, without limitation, to Ishmael as well 
as to Isaac. The fact of its application to Ish- 
mael is undoubted: the permanence and pro- 
spective force of this application can be fully 
ascertained only by an investigation of results. 

God’s promises are unchangeable, and cannot 
fail. To know that they were made, is enough 
to assure us, that they have been, or shall be 
accomplished. But the only means which unin- 
spired man possesses of forming a judgment 
concerning the accomplishment, lie in the com- 
parison of the promises themselves with subse- 
quent events of history. The accomplishment 
being a thing certain, the legitimate question 
for inquirers obviously respects, not, the ^t, 
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but, the mode of the fulfilment. The only ad- 
missible course of inquiry^ it follows, is that 
which aims to expound the word of promise 
from the history of the world. The exposition 
may be considered- sound, wherever tlie histo- 
rical facts adduced clearly emanate from, and 
can be distinctly and unequivocally referred 
back to, the original subject of promise : for* 
God being the Promiser, such a connection 
history with prophecy supplies internal demon- 
stration of pre-ordainment. 

From the plain reason of the case, and from 
the peculiar nature of this whole analogy, it may 
further be received for a maxim, that parallelism 
in God’s promises supposes corresponding par- 
allelism in the fulfilments. Now, of the two 
parallel covenants in question in the present ar- 
gument, that made with Isaac has incontro- 
vertibly been fulfilled j and its accomplishment 
supplies the strongest antecedent evidence, in 
proof of the accomplishment of that made in 
behalf of Ishmael. But, in the case of Isaac, 
we know the precise manner and steps of the 
accomplishment ; and, in our knowledge of this 
detail, possess the clue for investigating the ana- 
logous accomplishment, in the case of Ishmael. 

It is requisite only, that the apparent historical 
fulfilments of the covenant of Ishmael shall be 

K 2 
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found on examination to correspond with the 
ascertained historical fulfilments of the covenant 
of Isaac, and, if there be any force in the scrip- 
tural analogy established between those bre- 
thren, the demonstration aimed at in these pages 
must be considered complete. 

2 , On the principles here laid down, 1 shall 
nQW take up the analogy, between the parallel 
promises to the two sons of Abraham, and the 
parallel fulfilments discoverable in the history 
of their respective temporal descendants, the 
Jews and the Arabians ; and of their respective 
spiritual descendants, the Christian and the 
Mahometan worlds. 

The first stage of this analogy respects the 
history of the Jews and Arabs ; and it is our 
proper object to seek, in the annals of the two 
nations, traces of a mutual conformity answering 
to that correspondence, which has been already 
pointed out in their hereditary covenants. 

To begin with a circumstance which connects 
the history with the promises : from the sacred 
narrative we leara, that the family of Ishmael, 
while his sons were yet unborn, had been num- 
bered in the hidden counsels of God. In the 
promise to Abraham concerning him, Jehovah 
thus predicts the appointed number of his sons : 
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“ Twelve princes shall he beget.” * Now, this 
remarkable prediction lays the foundatiorii from 
the outset, of a strict historical parallel between 
the posterity of Ishmael and the posterity of 
Isaac, from whom was to spring the same pro- 
phetic number of princes, or heads of tribes j and 
whose offspring are elsewhere enumerated, in 
similar terms, by an inspired authority : “ And 
Isaac begat Jacob ; and Jacob begat the twelve 
patriarchs.” t Moses, also, dwells on the ap- 
pointed number of the patriarchs : “ Now the 
sons of Jacob were ixeelve** t 

Let us examine how far the history of the two 
families, in its earliest stages, corresponds with 
these parallel enumerations. The Pentateuch re- 
cords the existing state of both progenies, in the 
time of Moses j that is, about six centuries subse- 
quent to the promulgation of the two covenants. 
The following are the conclusive scriptural 
statements : — 

POSTERITY OF ISAAC. POSTERITY OF ISHMAEI- 

Numb, i. 44*. Gen. xxv. 16- 

“ The princes of Israel “ These are the sons of 
were tijoehe men ; each one Ishmael, txmlm princes ; by 
was for the liouse of his fa- their^ towns, and by their 
thers.” castles ; 


* Gen. xvii. 20. 

VOL. I. 


f Acts, vii. 8. 
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t Gen. XXXV. 22. 
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♦ 

POSTERITY OF ISAAC. POSTERITY OF ISHMAEL. 

xxviii,21. 

<< And the stones shall be 
with the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; twelve, ac- 
cording to their names; every 
one with his name shall they 
be, 

according to the twelve according to their [twelve] 
tribes.” nations” 

The first link of the connection, between the 
prophecies concerning Isaac and Ishmacl, and 
the history of their descendants, and between 
the parts, also, of the historical analogy itself) is 
so far perfect: the twelve patriarchs, sprung 
from the former, and the twelve princes, sprung 
from the latter, in the time of Moses, had seve- 
rally arisen into twelve tiibes, or nations. 

Again, in the prophecy respecting Isaac, we 
read this promise, that God would give to him, 
and to his seed after him, “ all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession * : ” in that 
relating to Ishmael, we meet the equivalent pre- 
diction, that “ he shall dwell in the face (or 
presence) of all his brethren.”! In this next 
link of its connection with the two covenants, 
the historical parallel stands out with the same 
accuracy and clearness as in the preceding 

• OeiLZVU. 8. .. . 


t Gen. iTi, 12. 
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example. For we find the twelve tribes of 
Israel, on the one hand, in actual and perma- 
nent possession of all the land of Canaan j and 
the twelve nations of Ishmaelitish Arabs, on the 
other, stretching themselves along the entire 
frontier of Canaan, from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea. 

But further, the expression, “ he shall dwell 
in the presence of all his brethren,” is deter- 
mined, by the context, and by the consent of 
most interpreters, to imply a posture of hostility j 
and to convey the intimation, that Ishmael should 
live in a state of perpetual hostile contact and 
collision with the legitimate descendants of 
Abraham. When this characteristic feature, 
in the prophetic portion of Ishmael, is compared 
with the histoiy of the Jews and Arabs, the 
exactness of the correspondence between the 
prediction and accomplishment must strike even 
the cursory observer. Scripture, and Jewish 
history, alike abound with evidence of the rooted 
and hereditary antipathy, reciprocally indulged 
by the two nations; and with notices of the 
incessant, though desultory, warfare, which was 
carried on between them. Such, in fine, was the 
proverbial inveteracy of this international hatred, 
that we find Tacitus, in his enumeration of the 
forces which composed the army of Titus, pre- 

K 4 
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paratory to the siege of Jerusalem, accompanying 
his laconic allusion to the Arab auxiliaries, with 
the mention of their notorious hostility towards 
their neighbours, the Jews.* 

Nor is the matter-of-fact connection, between 
the two covenants and the two histories, desti- 
tute of marks of a spiritual correspondence, 
answerable to the foregoing political analogy. 
Traces of this nature are to be found, not only 
in the common use, by the Jews and Arabians, 
of the rite of circumcision, but in their common 
knowledge and preservation of the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, and even in the common cha- 
racter of their idolatrous deflections from the 
ffflth and worship of the one true God. 

1. The rite of circumcision, it has been shown, 
was the original sign, or bond, ordained by God 
himself, when he established his covenant with 
Abraham j the bond of that covenant, alike in 
both parts of it. At the period of institution, 
Isaac and Ishmael equally received this seal of 
their respective covenants; and so permanent 
jvas its transmission in both families, that, in the 
^toie of Josephus, after the lapse of nearly two 
thousand years, the sign of circumcision remain- 
ed nationally in use among the Jews and the 
Arabians : the one people administering the rite 

* See Introdaction, p. 94. noU K 
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on the eighth day after the birth, in commemor- 
ation of the circumcision of Isaac ; the other, in 
the thirteenth year, in .memory (as the Jewish 
historian testifies) of the circumcision of Ishmael, 
their father.* 

2. The foundation of the two covenants, ori- 
ginally, was laid, in the immediate revelation of 
Himself to Abraham, by the one true Jehovah. 
The stedfastness with which the Jews, on the 
whole, maintained the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, is allowed, on all hands, to rank as 
the most prominent and peculiar feature of Jewish 
history. Now, it is a singular fact and coinci- 
dence, in the history of the Ishmaelitish Arabs, 
that, amidst the darkness of surrounding heathen- 
ism, amidst their own gross and multiplied forms 
of idol, or angel worship, the patriarchal belief in 
the One most high God, appears, by every species 
of evidence, to have been preserved and trans- 
mitted, uninterruptedly, from age to age, so as to 
form a fundamental part of the popular belief^ 
among the Saracens, in the age of Mahomet, t 

3. The original identity of the belief of the 
two nations in this prime fundamental of 
true religion, may be inferred even from the 
sameness of character observable in their idola- 

* For the decisive testimony borne by Josephus, see Appendix, Not I. 

•f Sec Appendix, Nos. I. II. 
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trous deviations : since both the ancient Israel- 
ites, and the ante- Mahometan Arabians, pro- 
fessed to cultivate their idols only under the 
character of angels or companions, subordinate 
and subject to the one supreme God. Their 
rites, too, appear to have been the same : con- 
sisting in meat-offerings and drink-offerings to 
stones i in dances performed around trees j and 
in causing men, or inferior animals, to pass 
through fires, in honour of their false deities.^ 

To the foregoing historical agreements, it will 
suffice, for the present, to add one coincidence 
more : a specimen of the historical analogy 
which has been purposely reserved for this place 
in the argument, because it unfolds and eluci- 
dates the parallel chains of events which will 
hereafter be shown to have sprung from the 
covenants of Isaac and Ishmael, so as to consti- 
tute the connecting link between the whole 
providential history, of the Jews and Arabs, and 
of the temporal and spiritual empires of Christi- 
anity and Mahometanism. 

V The following is the hitherto unnoticed coin- 
cidence in question ; — 

Jacob left twelve sons j the pre-appointed 
fathers of the twelve, tribes of Israel : but the 
everlasting covenant established with Isaac (the 
right of primogeniture being waived a second 
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time) rested on Judah, one of the younger sons of 
Jacob ; and on the tribe deriving from him. The 
twelve tribes long partook alike of the temporal 
prosperity of the Abrahamic covenant : but, as 
its spiritual accomplishment drew nearer, the 
name and nation of Israel passed utterly away ; 
the ten tribes were lost in captivity ; the remnant 
merged in the ascendency of the tribe of Judah; 
and this tribe became, thenceforward, invested 
with the whole privileges, temporal and spiritual, 
of the covenant of God with Isaac. The cove- 
nant with Isaac was fulfilled, when, from the 
house of Judah, and the royal line of David, 
there came forth the promised Messiah, Jesus 
Christ 

These are historical facts, belonging to one of 
the two covenants: let us try if there be any 
facts corresponding with them, in the providen- 
tial history of the other. 

Now Ishmael also left twelve sons ; the pre- 
appointed fathers of the twelve tribes of Ish- 
maelitish Arabia. These tribes, as we learn from 
Scripture and Jewish history, long flourished 
together in the peninsula ; and partook all in the 
temporal privileges of their father’s covenant. 
In process of time, however, according to the 
uniform, and, in this matter, high authority of 
Arabian tradition, the other tribes descended 

VOL. J. ‘K () j 
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from Ishmael melted gradually away ; and the 
entire privileges of his covenant centered in the 
single surviving tribe of Kedar, — the posterity 
of Kedar, a younger son.® The covenant of 
Ishmael, according to its lower standard of pri- 
vileges, would seem to have had a strictly ana- 
logous accomplishment with that of Isaac, w'hen, 
from the house of Kedar, and royal line of the 
Hashemites, there came forth the arch-antitype 
of all preceding “ false Christs,” the spurious 
messiah, Mahomet. 

With the advent of Jesus Christ on the one 
hand, and with the rise of Mahomet on the 
other, there commences a wholly new era in 
the fulfilment of the two covenants; which, 
thenceforward, were successively accomplished 
on a scale before altogether unprecedented. 
For, in Christianity alone was literally realized 
the promise in behalf of Isaac, that in his seed 
should all families of the earth be blessed : and 
by Mahometanism alone was literally brought 
to pass the promise in favour of Ishmael, that 
^e Jshould become a great nation ; and that he 
should dwell in the presence of all his brethren.* 

* An interpiretation has been given to this promise, of the more im- 
portance to tl^ present argument, because it is established, as the true 
interpr^etion^^py results which certainly had not at all entered into the 
contemplation of the learned interpreter. Sensus est, Isinaiilem 
4U0S roTEVTiA , imferio, tthannide^ ionge su/fcraturum / necnon 
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Let the character of each promise be now 
compared with the character of the accom- 
plishment assigned to it. Isaac’s was the cove- 
nant of the legitimate, Ishmael’s, of the spurious, 
seed : the one was the covenant of the Spirit j 
the other the covenant of the flesh : the former 
tended to liberty ; the latter to bondage. Such, 
as Saint Paul has explained them, were the 
opposite characters and conditions of the original 
covenants themselves * ; and the whole analogy 
of their enlarged fulfilments, through Christ 
and Mahomet, is according to the tenor of this 
contrast. 

Christ sent the sword of the Spirit throughout 
the world ; Mahomet, that of the flesh;* Chris- 
tianity was characteristically the religion of 
peace : Mahometanism, the religion of war. 
Under the rule of the Gospel, enslaved nations 
became freemen j under that of the Koran, 
free nations were made slaves : and the spirit 
of freedom in the one system, and the spirit of 
bondage in the other, were equally characteristic 
of them, in their temporal and in their spiritual 
relations with mankind. The Gospel, in fine, 
by its peaceful influences, diffused the blessing 


et ad versus cosdem peculiarem immanitatem et omni /a/c’re dedaraturum.” 
Gualtperius, ap. Grit. Sacr. in loc. 

* ^ Gal iv« 23-»31. 
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promised to Isaac, and accomplished in Christ, 
through all the kindreds cd' tlje earth j and the 
Koran, in virtue of its subjugating sway, set the 
inheritance of Ishmael, every where, over against 
that blessing. 

But to do any justice to the analogy which 
here obtains between the two systems, it will be 
right to dispose the leading facts of the re- 
spective accomplishments in a connected order ; 
and to lay Mahometanism side by side with 
Judaism as well as with Christianity ; since it 
is properly a spurious compound of both re- 
velations, and can be correctly judged ol^ only 
by keeping in constant view the admixture. 

'ifhe original covenant with Abraham com- 
prised, as has been already mentioned, two 
promises perfectly "distinct frpm each other, and 
marked accordingly by ' separate characters : 
1. “ I will make of thee a great nation and, 

** In thy seed .shall all families of the earth 
ife blesspd.” 

V; , The latter pronlise could not’ rationally be re- 
ceived in the sense in which the Jews pretend 
to understand it, as denoting a universal do- 
minion over the earth, for the posterity of Isaac ; 
for, as a distinguished writer on prophecy un- 
answ^ably observes, “ this had been a strange 
blessii^^ nil nations, that they should fall from 
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their natural liberty, and become subject to the 
dominion of one people. None but a Jew can 
see the happiness of such a state ; the nations 
of the earth, if left to their choice, would all 
refuse this great blessing.” * This promise, 
therefore, by the very terms of its announce- 
ment, denoted a mysterious fulfilment : and so, 
accordingly, it was fulfilled in tlie posterity of 
Isaac, by the advent of the Messiah ; and by the 
universal diffusion, through Christianity, of His 
spiritual dominion. 

But the former promise, “ I will make of 
thee a great nation,” was palpably a temporal 
one j and a state of temporal prosperity for his 
descendants forming unquestionably one part of 
the covenant with Isaac, it will be right to 
inquire, how far this prophetic character, of “ a 
great nation,” is applicable to the Jews. 

Now, prior to the erection of i^eir kingly 
government, the Israelites had no seifted statO 
or character, as a nation. Nor, under th# 
monarchy, did they attain, to tho enjoyraenii 
for any long time together, of such a condition 
of established power and prosperity, as seems 
essential to the idea of “ a great nation.” In 
the earlier and favoured reigns of David and 
Solomon, the kingdom of Israel was, indeed. 


* Bishop Sherlocki p. 115. 
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both prosperous and powerful to an eminent 
degree. But its ascendency among the nations 
of Asia passed rapidly away, before the distrac- 
tions of a divided monarchy, and the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring and colossal empires 
of Assyria and Babylon. From this period, the 
national resources were expended in a long and 
exhausting struggle, not for empire, but for 
existence. The effort proved, at length, un- 
availing, and the national independence was 
lost. The Jewish monarchy, then, may with 
propriety be described as a powerful state j but 
it cannot be justly characterised as “ a great 
natiom” The unity, the durability, and the 
relaiive ascendency, which- in strictness belong 
to the prophetic definition, are all wanting. In 
the posterity of Isaac, therefore, this part of 
Abraham’s covenant seems never to have been 
realized ,f and we remark, accordingly, that it is 
not specifically applied to them in Scripture, 
since it dtbes not recur in anyone of the separate 
promises in behalf of Isaac. 

Let us try the application of it in the case of 
Ishinael. * Here we find the specific promise, “ I 
will make of thee a great nation,” appropriated 

' W posterity of Ismael was established in power much sooner, 

apd^were as gi^t iiii4 sj||ces^^^ for mray . ages as tlie /ms, and much 
:^ger hare spiv^ them.”— -Bishop Sherlock on IVophecyp 

p.l24. 
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formally and solemnly to Ishmael and his de- 
scendants, on two several occasions ; first granted 
in his favour to Abr9,ham *, and then renewed, 
on his behalf, to Hagar. t 
But how stands that sure test of prophecy, — 
the historical fulfilment? The twelve tribes of 
Ishmael in their primitive state, as described by 
Moses, formed in Arabia not one great, but as 
many insulated and independent nations. In 
process of time, as appears both from sacred and 
profane history, several of these tribes rose to 
a considerable rank as states; and attained a 
relative ascendency over the mixed hordes which 
peopled the Arabian peninsula. But, at no 
period in their contemporary annals, will the 
temporal power and prosperity of the " Ish- 
maelitish Arabs bear emnparison, for a moment, 
with the concentrated and consolidated strength 
of the Jewish monarchy, in its bett^-days and 
fortunes. So far as we can now glean from 
history, the rival nations would seem ito have 
gone pretty much together into decline ; at 
least, Arabia makes no distinguished figure 
beyond its own frontier, in the records of the 
Greek and Roman empires ; „ and from the 
coming of our Lord to the age of l^ahomet in- 
clusive, the subdivide4 though *titf unsubdued 

* Gen. xvii. 20. ,f Gen. xxi. if. 
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peninsula, appears to have been the prey of 
paltry disputes between its contending tribes 
and factions. 

With the appearance of Mahomet, Arabia 
suddenly assumed, for the first time in the 
annals of the worl^, the attitude of empire. 
Ishmael now, at len^h, went forth conquering 
and to conquer, to the utmost boundaries of the 
earth. The imperial successors of Mahomet 
extended, and established in permanent pros- 
perity, the formidable dominion, of which he 
had laid the foundation. And the promise to 
Ishmael, that God would make of him “ a great 
NATION,” came to be realized, in point of fact, 
in the empire of the Saracens * ; — an empire, in 
power, prosperity, and permanency, superior to 
most, and second to one only, among the mighty 
empires, which, since the first rise of civil polity, 
have given laws to mankind. 

From the period of the rise of Mahomet, 
the prophetic analogy between the two cove- 
nants becomes manifestly more perfect. Down 
to this date, the traces of a designed spi- 

• “ They might indeed be emphatically styled a great naiimif when tlic 
Saracens made those rapid and extensive conquests, and erected one of the 
largest empires that ever were in the world.*' Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies, Dissertation 11. This is one of the only two instances which 
the author has met with, of any former writer so much as adverting to the 
connection between Ishmael and the Saraeens, as providential, or indeed 
in any wa^* 
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ritual connection especially, are faint and few. 
But the creed of Mahomet, being professedly an 
advance and improvement on the Law and 
Gospel, and, in fact, a spurious copy of those 
divine originals, runs necessarily parallel through- 
out, with both systems. ^^The empire of the 
Saracens, also, being at once a temporal and a 
spiritual domination, forms, in this its mixed 
mode of government, the no less striking counter- 
part of Judaism, and of established Christianity. 
Through Christianity and Mahometanism, in 
virtue of their spiritual character, the prosely- 
tized nations became adopted into the families of 
Isaac and Ishmael ; the covenant of the former 
was thus legitimately transmitted from his literal 
offspring, the Jews, to his spiritual posterity, the 
Christian world ; and that of the latter, from his 
literal offspring, the Arabs, to his spiritual de- 
scendants, the Turks and Persians. 

From this general outline of the providential 
analogy, I would now draw the attention of the 
indulgent reader to some few particulars of its 
detail. 

We begin with the coincidence of character 
between Mahometanism and Judaism, which, 
for our immediate purpose, it will suffice to 
illustrate from some of the earliest circumstances 
in the history of the respective systems. For 
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each system purports to be founded on a divine 
revelation; each is a compound of civil and 
religious polity : each was set up by a lawgiver, 
who claimed also to be a prophet, and united in 
himself the political and the spiritual adminis- 
tration of affairs : each possessed its sacred book, 
composed by the respective lawgivers, and com- 
prising the entire code of government, political, 
moral, and ecclesiastical, for the right ordering 
of the state. Each case, again, presents the ex- 
ample of a whole people in arms, professing to 
go forth under a divine commission to conquer 
and colonize ; and, so far as their respective 
conquests and colonies should extend, to ex- 
tirpate the religious of the subjugated countries, 
and substitute their own. The Jews, according 
to the terms of their limited commission, were 
to effect this object by the excision of the 
idolatrous inhabitants j the Saracens, according 
to the analogous terms of their extended com- 
mission, by the alternative of conversion or 
death : each nation, lastly, issued forth on its 
successful mission, from the same deserts ; and 
established permanently its rule and its religion. 
. The whole of tliese agreements are not more 
remarkable in themselves, than they are peculiar 
to the history of Judaism and Mahometanism : 
the history of the world supplies no third 
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parallel. The present is not the place for a 
further comparison of the two systems. We 
may observe only in passing, that their corre- 
spondence at large, when the comparison comes 
to be resumed in the progress of our investiga- 
tion, will be found not less extraordinary, exact, 
and full, than this beginning. Even these first 
steps of the correspondence, however, must have 
their force with reflecting minds, viewed merely 
as matters of historical fact. 

But the analogy of Mahometanism with 
Judaism serves only as the introduction to a far 
wider field of comparison and correspondence. 
The grand feature in the promise concerning 
Isaac was, that in his seed all the nations qf the 
earth should be blessed; and the responding 
feature, in the parallel promise respecting 
Ishmael, that he should dwell in the presence qf 
all his brethren. Christianity is allowed, on all 
hands, to be the accomplishment intended by 
the former prediction ; and Mahometanism bears 
ample marks and tokens of being the only as- 
signable fulfilment of the latter. The known 
descent of the two founders from a common 
origin, the stock of Abraham, and the professed 
derivation of the two systems from a common 
source, the Divine Legislator of the Jews, lay 
the clear groundwork for a comparison between 

VOL. I. • L 3 
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them. The parallelism of the two covenants 
with Isaac a'nd Ishmael, - seems* to bespeak 
ferther, a correspondent and co-extensive paral- 
lelism, between'^ the genuine mission of Jesus 
Christ and the pretended .mission of Mahomet, 
the ilescOndants and representatives of -those 
brethren. ‘ ‘We have -only to ascertain experi- 
mentally, that the Antecedent presumptions are 
borne out by the historical coincidences, in, 
order to perfect the general argument here 
proposed; since, where prophecy, and his- 
tory fully reciprocate ' their lights, nothing 
would appear wanting, in treatihg’ a question 
like the present, to the proof of a designed con- 
aection. , 

As the jmnt analogy Of Judaism and Gh'ristir 
anity with Mahometanism will fbriri tUe subje<^- 
matter of the ensuing sections, oiir; attention 
must, at this stage, be directed aW confined to 
some leading specinjens (indicating gather the 
nature, than the amount, of the^propf), from the 
historical parallel between the two .great Sy^nis. 
of the Gospel and the Koran. ; 

V,. The general identity, of character, dn.rthb 
^ternal rise and. progress of . these Opposed 
creeds, is an obvious arid adniitfedfact. “ Cliristii 
anity aid Mohammedanisra,*^ to .bOrrOj^ #ie ju$t ‘ 
observatipir of Dn White, beginning 
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in silence and obscurity, have advanced to a do* 
minion equalty unknowrun, any former age.”. 

While thus signally resembling/ each othar, 
however, in the obscureness of »thdr origin, and 
in the rapidity, extent, and permanence of their 
promulgation, tlieir siniilarity in point pf s^cess 
is apparei^y interrupted, by the, wholly dissi- 
milar means resorted to for their propagation. 
Now, the very contrast, in this respect, which, 
at first-sight, Would seem to disturb the hhtorical 
parallel, serves in reality to confirm and com- 
plete, thepro»i<fe«/ia/ analogy. For this diversity 
is exactly^^ conformable with the opposite cha- 
racters of the original covenants established with 
Isaac and IshmAel, . ‘ 

For Isaac's covenant was the covenant of the 
^irit, and therefore required and admitted only 
a ‘ spiritual instriimentality j but Ishmael’s co- 
venant was tlie covenant of the flesh," and the 
ajm of the flesh, consequently^ was the natural 
and proper weapon for ite enforcement. > Again, 
‘Isahc'e was the 'covenant of liberty, Ishmael’s,' 
■tl»t imply|ng,„:!fol its 

i^t^lishment among meh, the . ^a of the 
s^tit of;|ieedqm, the ot^i', the operation of the, 
jllift of seri^ fear. > 

> ’ Jn conformity With -these • primitive Cpn- 
.ditidha df . the related covenants, Christ's‘religion 
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is termed in Scripture the Gospel of peace,” 
but Mahomet’s is described in the Koran as the 
religion of the sword* ; while, the institutions of 
Christianity were fitted generally to emancipate, 
those of Mahometanism uniformly to enslave, 
the human mind. And thus, the marked dis- 
crepancies which present themselves on the face 
of the two systems, arising as they do out of the 
distinct and opposed characters of the original 
covenants, serve only to corroborate the design- 
edness of the historical analogy, which will be 
found so largely to obtain between Christianity 
and Mahometanism. 

A few more prominent features may now be 
submitted with advantage, as a specimen of this 
analogy : its exposition at large must be reserved 
for a future occasion, t 

The following heads of comparison, then, may, 
for the present, suffice to illustrate that provi- 
dential connection, which, in point of facU has 
continuously subsisted, between the original 
covenants of Isaac and Ishmael, and the subse- 
quent'history of their families, the Jews and the 

* Even in this contrast, the parallel is not lost. For, what the religion 
of Mahomet was, in its primitive constitution^ Cliristianity, long before bis 
appearance, had practically degenerated into, with the growing degeneracy 
of the Churcli ; until Romanism, in the West, eventually symbolized 
with Mahometanism, in tlie East, as alike, characteristically, religions of 
the sword^< See sections X, xi. 
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Arabians, viewed in its relations with the civil, 
and the spiritual, history of mankind. , 

“ In thy seed shall all the nations qf tlw earth 
be blessed,” was the peculiar promise of God to 
Abraham concerning his " only son Isaac : ” and 
the terms of the corresponding promise respect- 
ing Ishmael are, “ He shall, dwell in the face of 
all his brethren” Let these apparently co-cxten- 
sive predictions now receive their interpretation 
from the histories of Christianity and Mahomet- 
anism, as their respective fulfilments. 

1. Christianity, a religion originally founded 
and propagated by the posterity of Isaac, and 
first emanating froni the country where a special 
Providence had placed his descendants, estab- 
lished its dominion over the Roman empire, and 
extended itself, on all sides, among the most 
remote and barbarous nations. — Mahometanism, 
a religion originally founded and propagated by 
the posterity of Ishmael, and first emanating 
from the primitive and providential seat of his 
descendants, overran the whole of Eastern, and 
great part also of Western, Christendom j and 
encountered or confronted Christianity in every 
quarter of its wide-spread territory. 

2. The Roman empire in the East was the 
primitive seat of Christianity, and the theatre of 
its first tiiumphs. — The Roman empire in the 
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East was subverted by the Saracens, and Eastern 
Christianity wholly supplanted by Mahometanism. 

S. In the fourth century of the Christian era, 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
empire. — “ The Saracen empire extended its 
dominion, in eighty years, over more kingdoms 
and countries, than the Roman in eight hun- 
dred.” 

4. Christianity had its first rise in Judea. — 
Mahometanism numbered Judea among its ear- 
liest foreign conquests. 

5. Jerusalem was the site of the Jewish temple j 
and the apostolical metropolis of Christendom.— 
The mosque of Omar now stands on the site of 
the Jewish temple ; and Jerusalem has remained, 
for eleven centuries, a holy city of Mahomet- 
anism. 

6. Constantinople was, for more than one 
thousand years, the imperial metropolis ; and the 
cathedral church of Saint Sophia, during nearly 
an equal period, the central fane of Eastern 
Christianity. — Constantinople has been trans- 
formed, for nearly four centuries past, into the 
imperial metropolis of Mahometanism ^ and, 
from the fatal date of its conquest by the Turks, 
the cathedral church of Saint Sophia has been 
converted into a mosque. 

7. Christianity, in the hands of the Papal 
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power, early in the seventh century, erected a 
temporal and spiritual kingdom in old Rome, the 
city founded upon seven hills. — Mahometanism, 
in the ninth century of the Ilejra, erected its 
temporal and spiritual kingdom in new Rome, 
like its parent city, lying also upon seven hills. 

8. The empire of the cross, originating with 
the literal posterity of Isaac, the Jews, has passed 
altogether into the hands of his spiritual descend- 
ants, the Christian nations. — The empire of the 
Crescent, originating with the literal posterity of 
Ishmael, the Arabs, has, in like manner, passed 
altogether into the hands of his spiritual descend- 
ants, tlie Turks and Tartars. 

9. The pagan tribes of the North, w'ho over- 
ran Western Christendom, uniformly embraced 
the faith of the conquered nations. — The bar- 
barian idolaters of Tartary and Turquestan, who 
overthrew tiie empire of the Saracens in the East, 
universally subsided into the profession of Ma- 
hometanism, 

10. Judaism and Christianity, however dis- 
persed among the heathen, have preserved, in 
surprising force, their integrity and independ- 
ence. — Mahometanism, where, as in Africa 
and India, thinly sprinkled in the midst of ido- 
latry, is known also to preserve, in full vigour, 
its primitive integrity and zeal. 

* L 6 
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11. The advent of Christ Jesus, and the peace* 
ful promulgation and establishment of Christian- 
ity, form the grand subjects of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. — The appearance of Ma- 
homet, and the violent propagation and estab- 
lishment of Mahometanism, were also subjects of 
prophecy, both in the Old and New Testaments ; 
and stand the only examples of a false messiah, 
and an antichristian tyranny, specifically fore- 
shown in the sacred records, beyond the pale of 
the true revelation, and as to arise from without 
the Church. 

12. Christ, in the Old Testament, was pro- 
phesied of as a star ; “ There shall come a star 
out of Jacob : ” and his regal power was pre- 
figured by a sceptre ; “ And a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel.” — Mahomet, in the New Testa- 
ment, is prophesied of under the same symbol of 
a star; “ I saw a star fall from heaven unto the 
earth : ” and his regal power is also prefigured 
by tlie crowns on the heads of his followers, the 
symbolical locusts of the Apocalypse ; “ And on 
their heads were, as it were, crowns Uke gold.** 

The coincidences crowd upon us at each step 
of the historical comparison; but we proposed to 
offer only a specimen ; and to pursue the parallel 
further, in this place, would be needlessly to fore- 
stall the materials of ensuing and more specific 
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portions of this work. • The place which Ma^ 
hornet and Mahometanism appear to occupy in 
prophecy, will form the subject of our next two 
sections. 

The case of the general argument may be 
now compendiously re-stated. It will be seen to 
improved advantage, by a simple recapitulation 
of what has been, for so far, effected in the pre- 
sent section ; which presents, in a comparative 
view, the original prophetic Covenants estab- 
lished with Isaac and Ishmael, and the parts sub- 
sequently enacted by their descendants, after the 
flesh and after the Spirit, on the theatre orhistory. 

The bare fact of the existence of two such 
covenants, alike resting on the unchangeable 
promises of Almighty God, must be received, in 
the first place, by every believer in Scripture, as 
alone constituting a full and perfect guarantee, 
for the effectual accomplishment of the one and 
the other. The marked correspondence of terms 
in the contents of these two covenants, would 
seem to sanction the further expectation of a 
matter-of-fact correspondence equally remark- 
able, in their respective historical fulfilments. 
The covenant with Isaac has unquestionably 
been fulfilled : we know, also, the precise mode 
and process of the accomplishment But this 


* See particularly section iv. 
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consideration supplies, at once, a fresh assurance 
of the accomplishment of that made with Ish- 
mael ; and an index to the mode and process of 
its parallel fulfilment. The history of the Is- 
raelites and Ishmaelites, of the Jews and Sara- 
cens, through a long course of ages, progressively 
meets and satisfies these anticipations ; prophecy 
holds out new lights tending to strengthen and 
enlarge them ; until, in the event, they are met 
and realized upon an unprecedented scale, by 
the successive, but strictly parallel rise, progress, 
and establishment, of Christianity and Maho- 
metanism. % 

In the present section, it has been my object 
to lay open the basis of the analogy, on which 
the general argument of this inquiry rests j and 
by so doing, to explain the principle whence the 
historical parallel derives its entire force and 
authority. With the original covenants them- 
selves, at once for the groundwork of the parallel, 
and for the proof of a designed connection, it 
will only remain, in the following parts of this 
work, to exemplify more at large, in its several 
distinct branches, the providential analogy which 
shall be found experimentally to obtain, between 
Mahometanism, on the one hand, and Judaism 
and Christianity, on the other. 
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In the civil, moral, doctrinal, and ritual 
branches of this comparison, the reader will 
naturally be prepared to expect full and fre- 
quent coincidences, when he reflects, as it is 
in^possible he should avoid reflecting, how largely 
Mahomet drew on the Law of Moses, and on the 
Gospel, for the materials of his imposture ; and 
that the Koran, in its best features, is, in great 
part, a parody on the Bible, and in its worst, 
wherever it deviates from Arabian tradition, a 
transcript of the fables of Jewish rabbins, or tlie 
dreams of Christian heretics. 

But, while the correspondence, in so many 
particulars of it, may thus easily be accounted 
for, the fact of its existence is not, therefore, the 
less remarkable or mysterious. To imitate the 
true revelation, it may be, and has been, plausibly 
urged, was the course which would naturally 
present itself to the mind of an impostor like 
Mahomet. But if imitation of this kind be thus 
easy and natural, whence, let us ask, does it 
arise, that the only known instance of such imi- 
tation, the only example on record of such suc- 
cessful imposture, should be found in the person 
of a descendant of Ishmael, the joint heir with 
Isaac of the promises of God ? 

The studied relationship, therefore, between 
the Bible and Koran, between the Mahome- 
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tan, and the' Jewish and^. Christian religions, 
only serves to link the original covenants of 
Isaac and Ishmael together, a more strict 
providential connection ; to flSSush one more 
convincing and conclusive^ ^rooii that, as ^ 
better 'covenant , df Isaac was fulfilled by tne 
advent of Christ, so the lower covenant of Ish- 
mael had its parallel accomplishment in the 
rise of Mahoitjet. 

Nor is the unspeakable contrast between the 
two founders, ‘ and the two faiths, less essential 
towards the completion of the proof in this 
argument, than the extent and exactness of the 
analogy and correspondence. Christ Jesus, in- 
finitely holy, pure, and perfect, — Mahomet, 
earthly, sensual, devilish, beyond even the 
license of his own licentious creed Christianity, 
the religion of sanctity, of meekness, and of 
peace, — Mahometanism, the religion of sensual- 
ity, of pride, of violence : these most opposite 
characteristics but sufiice to expose and fulfil the 
opposition, which prophecy, from first to last, 
had expressively marked out, between the two 
covenants, and the two brethren. Isaac, the 
child of the Spirit, is hei'e seen to give birth to 
a spiritual jfaith ; Ishinad/ the child of the fiesh, 
to a CariM siipersMon. TPhe son of thejree- 
woman, righjially and appropriately, int^4di|ces 
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into the world a religion of liberty ; the son of 
the hond-woman, not less appropriately and right- 
fully, establishdis upon earth a religion of bond- 
age. In a #6rd, IsaAc, the legitimate seed,, 
l^omes the fathenbf the true faith ; .ishmael,^ 
the illegitimate, of a. spurious Imitation of it. 

We need prosecute no further, in this place,‘ 
a contrast with which the reader is already 
familiar. It is of the last consequence, how- 
ever, (and I would here make the observation 
once for all,) that, in pursuing the proposed 
comparison through its several branches, this 
fundamental contrast should be kept continually 
in our view. For the original distinctions of 
legitimate, and spurious, which subsisted be- 
tween the two sons of Abraham, will be found 
to pervade and ,!characterize the entire systems 
of the religious polities which emanated from 
these brethren. And this distinction, while it 
gives point and appropriateness to each indi- 
vidual fact and feature of the general analogy, . 
throws Mahometanism, at the same time, to 
the awful distance at which it must for ever 
stand, when brought into comparison with the 
only true revelation. 


M 
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SECTION II. 

PROPHETICAL ANTICIPATIONS OF THE RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS OF MAHOMETANISM ; AND PROPHETICAL PARAI^ 
LEL between MAHOMETANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The lesser covenant with Ishmael, as well as the 
great covenant with Isaac, it has been shown, 
was sealed by the sacramental rite of circum- 
cision. The promise, also, in his behalf was 
granted in answer to the petition preferred by 
Abraham, that Ishmael might live before God ; 
in other words, that he might obtain the inherit- 
ance, or at least a blessing equivalent to the 
inheritance, of the heir of promise, who was as 
yet unborn. 

Neither of these circumstances, it must be 
allowed, can lessen the natural and revealed 
inequality essentially subsisting between those 
brethren, and their respective promises. But 
both unquestionably serve to strengthen the 
inte^al niarks of a designed connection between 
the 'eSngin^d covenants ; and seem to betoken 
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further, in the covenant of Ishmael, something 
beside and bej'ond a merely temporal accom- 
plishment 

Now, if the analogy established by the corre- 
sppndent wording of the two covenants was 
destined to be complete as well as permanent ; if 
it fell within the intentions of Divine Providence 
to permitt that Ishmael should become the 
founder pf a spiritual dominion, answering, in 
however inferior a sense, to that universal domi- 
nion which was promised., in the case of Isaac, as 
the great blessing of his better covenant, — it 
would seem only reasonable to expect, that the 
subject should find a place in the intermediate 
prophecies of Scripture ; where both the conti- 
nuous relation of the covenants, and their two- 
fold parallel fulfilment, would be more largely 
fore-shown. 

Saint Paul, in a well-known passage of the 
epistle to the Galatians, represents the distinct 
covenants of the Old and New Testaments as 
having been allegorized under the opposite co- 
venants and characters of Ishmael and Isaac. 

“ Por it is written, that Abraham had two 
sons ; the one by a bond-maid, the other by a 
ifree-woman. But he who was of the bond- 
woman, was born after the flesh j but ’he of' the 
free-woman, was by promise. Which filings 

M 2 
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are an allegory : for these are the two cove- 
nants.” * 

From th% application it is apparent, that the 
analogy of the ordinal covenants themselves, on 
which the Apostle plainly founds his reasoning, 
was so ordered, as to maintain, throughout their 
respective fulfilments, a strict proportion with 
the disparity supposed by the natural relation of 
the two brethren. 

With reference to things spiritual, in ^Vhich lay 
the true supremacy of Isaac’s covenant, this would 
be eminently so : and in the prophetic parallel 
especially, wherever discernible in Scripture, we 
must be prepared to find the natural disparity 
religiously preserved. While, therefore. Pro- 
phecy holds forth Isaac, the child of the Spirit, 
the son of the free-woman, the legitimate seed, 
as the forefather of the Messiah, and the source 
of the only true religion ; Prophecy cannot be 
supposed to recognize in Ishmael, the child of 
the flesh, the son of the bond-woman, the illegi- 
timate seed, any thing higher than the forefather 
of a false prophet, and the source of a spurious 
faith. 

But the Apostle, pursuing his application of 
the Scriptural allegory, proceeds to observe, 
that, as -then, he that was born after the flestt 
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•persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, 
even so it is now.” * An allusion which indi- 
cates further, that, while Prophecy invariably 
represents Isaac as the pareifl of a religion of 
peace, Prophecy could present Ishmael to our 
view in no more favourable light, than as thfS; 
father of a religion of persecution. , 

Neither will it be found at all inconsistent 
with the^ analogy of permissive providence, or 
with due notions of the divine justice and good- 
ness, to learn, that a pseudo-prophet, and a 
spurious and persecuting creed, were to form 
one part of the promised portion of Ishmael. 
For the divine dealings in this matter will be 
abundantly vindicated, should it appear, that the 
religious system emanating from the covenant of 
Ishmael rises as much above the pretensions of 
all other systems of belief, as it sinks below the 
unrivalled claims of the Jewish and Christian 
revelations. In its providential rank, as a middle 
term between truth and error, such an apostasy 
cannot, with fairness, be viewed or estimated 
under a single aspect. As opposed to the Gos- 
pel, indeed, Mahometanism must be considered 
only as a curse : but, as the pre-appointed 
scourge of heresy and heathenism, as cleansing 
foe world from the gross pollutions of idolatry. 
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and as preparing the way for the universal recep- 
tion of a purer faith, it may well be regarded as 
a blessir^^ *. 

TheSb general considerations premised, I shall 

at once proceed to examine the connecting links, 

which intermediate prophecies would appear to 

supply, , between the original covenant with Ish- 

mael, and its presumed eventual accomplishment, 

in the rise of Mahomet, and the establishment of 
• % 
Mahometanism. 

The rank occupied by Mahometanism, in the 
providential history of the world, cannot fail to 
present itself in a very forcible light, when it 
shall be seen, as the result of an inquiry into the 
prophetic Scriptures of both Testaments, that 
tliis is the only spiritual domination on record, 
which shares with Christianity the distinction of 
being marked out by Prophecy.* 

The prophecy of Daniel, in its prospective 
view of the providential history of the world, 
includes the four great empires of antiquity, 
together with the powers which should succeed 


* The spirit of persecution, it may be proper to keep in mind, has beeii^ 
tliroughout, the common characteristic of the Eastern and Western Anti- 
christs, of Mahometanism and the Papacy. Tiic whole parallel between 
these rival tyrannies is indeed wonderful. See section x. Few, how^ 
ever, amidst its manifold aberrations, are willing to account Romanism ai| 
unmlxed and unmitigated evil. Neither ought any to suppose Islamisra 
destitute of its providential compensations. 
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them to the end of time, and consummation of 
'all things. 

A prophecy thus larg^ upon the! history of 
God’s world, would not be likdiy to prefemit, or 
to be less comprehensive in treating, the history 
of God’s Church. Now Daniel has cleak-ly fore- > 
shown the appointed fate of the Jewish polity 
and people. He has also unquestionably fore- 
. told the fortunes of the western Church ; and has 
drawn a full and exact portraiture of the spiritual 
tyranny, which should arise and prevail in that 
portion of Christendom. This being the case, 
the analogy of Providence and that of Scripture 
would seem alike to require, a corresponding 
prophetic attention, to the parallel events which 
were to occur in the eastern portion. The whole 
analogy of Providence suggests the likelihood, 
that the Holy Spirit would not leave one of the 
two great branches of Christendom without its 
anticipated history, in a prophecy which thus 
faithfully exhibits the fortunes of the other. 
And the direct analogy of Scripture comes in to 
confirm the inference; since Saint John, who fol- 
lows Daniel in his prediction of the birth and in- 
crease of the papal power, supplies, as is generally 
allowed, a parallel prediction concerning Ma- 
hometanism. On these grounds, we are justified 
in expecting, that the book of Daniel should con- 

si 4 ■ * 
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tain a prediction of that greit apostasy, which 
was hereafter to arise and overwhelm eastenr 
Christiani^: and thu#niay be legitimately ar- 
rived strong antecedent presumption, in 

i. favour of * the application to Mahomet and Ma- 
ilhometanismij of a well-known prophecy in the 
eighth chapter of the prophet of the captivity, f 
But, to reason further from the analogy of the| 
later revelation : | 

Saint John, in the Apocalypse, has *two pre- 
dictions, generally understood to apply, the one, 
to the spiritual and temporal domination of the 
Papacy, in the West; the other, to the temporal 
and spiritual domination of Mahometanism, in 
the eastern branch of the Roman empire.* 

Now, let us go back to consider the internal 
marks of the existence, in the book of Daniel, 
of two strictly parallel predictions. Dani^ has, 
ialso, two prophecies, couched under a common 
symbol, concerning two little horns; the one 
horn to come forth out of the Roman empire in 
jthe West ; the other out of the Macedonian, or 
’^reek. empire, in the East ® 

' The first little horn is generally explained by 
commentators, as designating the Papacy ; a pe- 
culiar power of a mixed kind, diverse from the ten 
kingdoms, from among which it was to spring up, 


• See section iii. 
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being a union of temporal with spiritual domi- 
iiion. The rules of Scriptural analogy would 
appear naturally to sugg^t, on a first yiew, a cor- 
respondent interpretation of the paralldbpfbpHetic 
symbol, connected with the East : and Mahomet- 
anism alone supplies the materials fi)r such ah 
interpretation. For Mahometanism, like the 
|Papacy, is a peculiar power of a mixed character, 
^altogether differing from that of the four king- 
doms, ouf of one of which the eastern little horn 
of the prophecy was to come forth ; being also 
a union of temporal and spiritual dominion. 

The history of the world furnishes no third 
example, of a power similarly constituted and 
circumstanced : in other ^ords, so answering to 
the prophecies of the two little horns. 

But further, the Papal and Mahometan powers 
wonderfully symbolize, in the entire character, 
of their simultaneous rise and progress. Both 
were, in their beginnings, “ little” and obscuit: 
both swelled out rapidly into universal do- 
mination : both originated in the designing am- 
bition of individuals : both were, alike, propa- 
gators of false doctrines, and casters of the truth 
to the ground : both were, alike, profaners of 
God’s church, and persecutors of his people: 
in all which particulars, they conjointly and ex- 
clusively realize the contents of the parallel pre- 
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dictions of Daniel, cwicerning the two little 
horns. They synchronize, lastly, with a sur- 
prising ^oractness, in tie date of th^|r first ap- 
peafahcef each power dating its birth from 
>the coilinencement of the seventh century of the 
Christian%ra. The little horns of the prophecy 
seem 1;o have the same final term set to their* 
duration: and here, also, the indications . fur- 
nished by Papal Rome and Mahometanisna 
continue, to the present hour, faithfully and 
fearfully to correspond. * 

* Tlie marks, which concur to identify the Papacy and Mahomet- 
anism, with the powers symbolized by-l^l^^estern and Eastern little horns 
of Daniel, may be presented still more" strikingly, in a condensed sum- 
mary. 1. The use of a common symbol, appears to denote two powers of 
tlie same kind* 2. The use of other similar coincidences, in the wording 
of the two prophecies, supports this presumption. 3. The geographical 
positions of the two little horns agree with those occupied by the Papal 
power and by Mahometanism. 4. Their common prophetic period of 
1260 days, indicates a likelihood, that the powers thus symbolized would 
synchronize^^ iklso, in their rise and duration. 5. The accurately parallel 
rise, character, and continuance, of tlie great ecclesiastico-political tyran- 
nies in question, so correspond witli the whole antecedent indications, as 
to place this inference, apparently, beyond reasonable doubt, that if, as 
no interpreters of any other communion pretend to deny, the Papacy be 
the power expressed or typified by die first or Western little horn, Ma- 
hometanism must be the power expressed or typified by the second or 
. Eastern little horn. 

Dai), vii. 24. The Western little horn is described as diverse ** from 
the other horns. Dan. viii. 24. The Eastern little born is characterized 
as also diverse from its predecessors, being mighty, not by his own power, 
but by the power of the host given him against the daily sacrifice. Com- 
pare Dan. viii. 12. The diversity thus indicated as belonging to both 
horns, is apparent in the mixed character both of the Papal, and of the 
Mahometan tyranny ; in each of which, the temporal is inseparable from 
the spiritual despotism. 
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• Before we proceed to the consideration of the 
prophecy of the Eastern little horn, in its det^, 
I would ^sire the special attention o^‘ the reader 
to this broad view of the subject t for the 
present subject is one, to which the barged 
^and comprehensive grasp of Christian philosophy 
can alone render competent justice. 

By the philosophical interpreter of prophecy, 
we may add, these two first principles will never 
be lost sight of; 1. that parallel predictions 
indicate and require strictly parallel fulfilments ; 
and, 2. that the laws of prophecy, and the ways 
of Providence, so ' Harlhonize together, that pre- 
dictions and events mutually verify one an- 
other. * 

* In the interpretation of the propiictic Scriptures, much confusion 
might have been avoided, much curious theory and cumbrous erudition 
spared, had commentators only regulated tlieir researches by; this funda* 
mental rule, — that Frophecy and Providence arc reciprocal interpreters : 
and that the relative moment and magnitude of events, esthioated, no4 by 
contemporary standards, but by comparison with tlie whole annals of time, 
afford the best criterion, and only certain guarantee, of their having a place 
in prophecy, 'fliis remark particularly applies to those modern writers on 
prophecy, who, forsaking “ the old ways,” marked by the footsteps of our 
Medes and Newtons, can discern its fulfilments only in recent aiid^ pass- 
ing events ; events which, however important in their dhy and generation, 
may, for aught we can tell, be pregnant with no great results; and which 
must appear as nothing, when confronted with those amazing occurrences, 
which have filled the world witli their consequences, through the lapse of 
eighteen hundred, or of twelve hundred years. 

In the providential history of the world, prospective results arc fre- 
quently in the inverse proportion of present appearances. How insigni- 
ficant, for example, in the eyes of contemporaries, must have appeared the 
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The vision of Daniel, concerning the little 
horn of the he-goat, or 'the Macedonian em- 
pire, -with its accompanying interpretation, has 
been variously applied, by writers on prophecy, 
to Aijtiochus Epiphanes, to the Romans, and 
to Mahomet or Mahometanism. Not to incum-j 
ber or interrupt the main subject, I shall reser^'! 
the examination of this question for a separate 
discussion* ; and shall, at present, limit myself to 
pointing out, in the prophecy itself, the internal 
marks which seem to justify its application to 
Mahometanism. 

While the eye is ai^^, the sense of this 
context may be cleared, by simply disposing the 
prophecy, and its interpretation, in parallel 
columns. 


J^aniel viii, 
v(the vision.) 

8. The ' he-goat waxed 
very , great : and, when he 
was strong, the great horn 
was broken ; 


Daniel viii. 

(the interpretation.) 

21. The rough goat is the 
king of Grecia : and the 
great horn that is between 
his eyes, is the first king. 
22. Now, that being broken, 


first rise of the Ottoman power : how tremendous, on the contrary, the 
overwhelming inundation of the Mogtds, In the counsels of Providence, 
however, the Ottoman was destined to become ** the scourge and terror of 
Christendom while the Tartar deluge receded without injury to the 
church of Christ, and has left scarcely a trace behind. 

* See Appendix, No. Ill, 
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Daniel viii. 


Daniel viii. 


(the vision.) 
and for it came up four no- 
table ones, toward the four 
winds of heaven. 

^ ^ 9. And out of one of them 

||'^b^e forth a little horn, which 
Tf jwi^ed exceeding great, to- 
ward the South, and toward 
the East, and toward the 
pleasant land. 

10. And it waxed great, 
even to the host of heaven ; 
and it cast down some 
the host, and of the stars^'' 
to tlie ground, and stamped 
upon them. 


1 1. Yea he magnified him- 
self even to the prince of the 
host ; and by him, the daily 
sacrifice was taken away, and 
the place of his sanctuary 
was cast down. 

12. And an host was given 
him against the daily sacri- 
fice, by reason of transgres- 
sion ; and it cast down the 
truth to the ground ; and it 
practised, and prospered. 


(the interphetation.) 
whereas four stood up„for it, 
four kingdoms sfi^l stand up 
out of the nation, 
but not in his power*. 

23. And, in the latter time 
of their kingdom, when the 
transgressors are come to the 
full, a king of fierce coun- 
tenance, and understanding 
dark sentences, shall stand 
up. 

24*. And his power shall 
be mighty, but not by his 
own power ; and he shall de- 
stroy wonderfully, and shall 
prosper, and practise, and 
shall destroy the mighty and 
the holy people. 

25. And, through his po- 
licy also, .he shall cause craft 
to prosper in his hhnd; and 
he shall magnify himself in 
his heiirt, and, by peace, 
shall destroy many : he ajball 
also stand up against^ the 
prince of princes ; 


but he shall be broken with- 
out hand. 
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(THi Vision.) ■ 

1 heard one saint 
qpeakl^^^nd another saint 
said un^Wiat certain saint 
which spafiei How long shall 
be the vision^ 


concerning the daily sacri- 
fice, lajid the transgression of 
desolation, to give both the 
sanctuary and the host to be 
trodden under foot ? 


14. And he said unto me, 
Unto two thousand and three 
hundred days ; then shall the . 
sanctuary be cleansed. 



Dmid xti. 

(the interpretation.) 

6. And one said to the man 
clothed in linen, which was 
upon the waters of the river, 
How long shall it be to the 
end of these wonders? 7. An 
I heard the man — and, 
sware by him that livetl 
ever, that it shall be for? a 
time, times, and an half ; and 
when he shall have accom- 
plished to scatter the power 
of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished. 

‘ 11. And from the time 
' that the daily sacrifice shall 
be taken away, ai^d 
mination that m^keth deso- 
late set up, there shall be a 
, thousand, two hundred, and 
' ninety days. 

12. Blessed is he that wait- 
cth, and cometh to the thou- 
sand, three hundred, and five 
and thirty days. 


The theatre of this prophecy is the Macedo- 
nian empire ; from one of the four dismembered 
kingdoms of which, the little horn of the vision 
was to spring up. In the vision, the prophet 
saw the first great horn of the he-goat, or the 
kingdom of Alexander, “ broken : ” an expres- 
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sion plainly indicating, that the kingdom of 
Alexander was to have no further place as a 
kingdom, in the eye of prophecy. the 

four notable horns, which arose in pla^pof the 
first : these, in the prophet’s eye, appeal to sur- 
^yive unbroken, their lives being pi’olonged, after ^ 
^heir kingdoms had passed away*; “and out 
(fidt for, or in place,) of one of them,«came forth 
a little horn.” The four notable horns, there- 
fore, or the four great subdivisions of the Mace- 
donian empire, may rightly be considered, as 
retaining their prophetic existence, after, their 
political independence had passed away fj, that 
is, as still continuing horns of the he-goat, until 
“ out ol^’dne of them came forth a little horn.” 

From these preliminary remarks on the word- 
ing of the prophecy at Wge, we may proceed at 
once to examine the claim of Mahometanism fo 
be the power here prefigured under the type of 
a little horn. 

* Compare Dan. vii. 12. From the prolonged existence of three of 
tlie four beasts, in tliis prophecy, after ** they liad their dominion taken 
away,** we may legitimately infer tlie parallel continuance of the four 
notable horns. An inference which wholly removes tlie supposed difficulty 
arising from the chronological chasm which intervenes, between the politi- 
cal downfal of the four kingdoms of the Macedonian empire,, and the rise 
of Mahometanism. 

f The he-goat, Dan. viii. 8., is the same power with the leopard, 
Dan. vii. 6. (See Sir Isaac Newton on Daniel, p. 119.) But Uie four 
beads of the leopard certainly continued to c»st : and, therefore, so also 
did the four horns of the he>goat. 
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1. The little horn was to come forth out of 
one of the four notable horns, or members of the 
subdivided kingdom of Alexander. In proof of 
its conf^mity with this fundamental condition 
of theJ^rbphecy, it has been fairly argued, that 
Mahometanism commenced its career of foreign 
conquest within the Macedonian empire ; and by| 
the capture of Syria, the greatest of its four king- 
doms, became an integral member, or horn, of 
ihe he-goat. Thenceforward, the kingdom of 
Syria formed the nucleus of the Saracen empire; 
and continued, during the existence of the Ca- 
liphate, to be the central seat gf Mahometan 
powli^ : thence it was that the Saracens extended 
on all sides their dominion ; while thdr three 
great eastern capitals, Cufa, Damascus, and 
Bagdad, were seated all in the kingdom of the 
Seleucidae. As the first restorer, therefore, of 
a kingdom in Syria, which the Homans had 
held only as a province' of their empire, Maho- 
metanism thus appears to constitute, in a sense 
applicable to no other power, a member, or , 
horn, of the Macedonian he-goat. 

2. But, while the proof of the rise of Maho- 
metanism within the geographical limits of the 
Macedonian empire, has been deduced, indirect- 
ly, through its occupation, at the outset, of the 
kingdom of Syria, it seems to have unaccount- 
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ably passed unnoticed, that the deduction can 
be made, directly, from the fact, that a portion 
of Arabia, certainly including a part of the 
Hejaz, the native country of Mahomet,*apd of 
which the capital is Mecca, composed an;inte- 
s gral province, both of the empire of Alexander, 
and of the Ptolemean kingdom of Egypt. “ The 
empire of Alexander,” observes M. Rollin, 
“ was distributed into four kingdoms ; of which 
Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coclosyria, 
and Palestine.” ,* 

The question has been much agitated, whe- 
ther Alexander seized and retained any portwn 
of the Arabian peninsula : the fact of his having 
done so, may be seen in any map of the Mace- 
donian empire. The district occupied, was 
indeed no more than an outskirt ; but the point 
decisive for the present argument is this, that, 
unquestionably and unavoidably, that outskirt 
comprized part of the province of Hejaz ; that 
is to say, part of the very district which gave 
birth to Mahomet and Mahometanism. 

3. The horn in the vision was a little one: 
and Mahometanism, in its first rise, perfectly 
corresponds with the prophetic syrnbol: for it 


* Ancient Ilistoiy, vol. vii. art. ii. § 1. p. 172., English translation. 
M. Rollin cites Plutarch, in Demetr. p. 902. Appian. in Syr. pp. 122> 
123. Polyb. 1. 15. p. 572. 

N 
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originated with an obscure inhabitant of a desert 
corner of Asia ; and numbered, in the first three 
years of ^the Hejra, only fourteen proselytes. 
The perfectness of the coincidence in this parti- 
culfff deserves to be noted, as of great force 
in the present application of the prediction 
of Daniel, since it is an agreement with the 
prophecy in the character of its fundamental 
symbol. 

The little horn was presently to wax “ exceed- 
ing great, toward the South, and toward the 
East, and toward the pleasant land.” And Ma- 
hometanism, again, in its primitive course of 
conquest, did so extend itself, by the successive, 
or almost simultaneous, occupation of Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and Palestine; which countries 
were not only the first-fruits, but became, and 
continue to4he present day, the main seed-plots 
and store-houses of the great Mahometan com- 
monwealth. 

It has been objected, indeed, that no mention 
is made in the prophecy, of progress westward ; 
while it is well known, that the Saracens extend- 
ed their creed with their conquests, along the 
entire continent of Africa j and that Mahomet- 
anism retained in its fatal grasp, for centuries, 
the western extremity of Europe. 
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The objection has been anticipated by the 
historical fact just noticed, that Asia ever consti- 
tuted the seat of the Mahometan empire : and 
the pretermission may be satisfactorily accounted 
for by the further considerations, that Western 
Africa was comparatively an inconsiderable ac- 
cession ; and that the Saracen kingdom of Spain, 
though long eminently prosperous and powerful, 
was relatively a late acquisition *, became early 
insulated from the empire of the Asiatic Caliphs, 
never afforded a prize for the extension of the 
Mahometan dominion in Europe, and eventually 
expired, not merely as a state, but by the total 
extirpation or expulsion of its Mussulman popu- 
lation, t Toward the West, therefore, Maho- 
metanism could not properly be said, in the lan- 
guage of the prophecy, to have “ waxed exceed- 
ing great.” 

* Between the conquest of Egypt and the invasion of Spain there oc- 
curs an interval of above seventy years ; a chasm which Mr. Lowman con* 
ceives sufficient to mark two distinct epochs in the history of tlie Saracens. 
Western Africa submitted to tlie yoke only a few years earlier. 

f Nor should it be omitted, that the seeds of the future overthrow of 
the Saracenic empire in Spain were sown simultaneously with those of its 
first rise, in the establishment, by the heroic Pclagius, of the infant state of 
Asturias ; the germ of that Christian Spanish monarchy, which should one 
day extirpate Mahometanism from the peninsula. The readers of 
** Roderick the last of the Goths,** perhaps the most finished production 
of the first English writer of his age, have seen tlie character of Pclagius 
drawn, at once, with the genius of a poet, and with the fidelity of an his- 
torian. Compare Des Maries, Hist, de la Dom. des Arabes en Espagne, 
tomei. pp. 118-^124. 147, 148. 
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But the theatre of fulfilment, marked out by 
the terms of the prophecy, supplies a conclusive 
reason for the omission of progress westward. 
For its scene is laid in the Macedonian empire j 
and the directions taken in its growth by the 
little horn carry us in the lines, in which, as- 
suming Babylon, where Daniel saw the vision, 
as its central point, that empire chiefly extended. 
Now the kingdom of the he-goat being thus 
the geographical limit of the prophecy, its fulfil- 
ment by Mahometanism is most complete. The 
Mahometan apostasy, in the present age, literally 
overspreads the Macedonian empire. The con- 
quests of Alexander in Asia formed the original 
seat and strength of the Saracenic dominion j 
and, what is singularly remarkable, after cen- 
turies of defeat and failure on the part of Ma- 
hometanism,|in its reiterated efforts to penetrate 
towards the West, the primitive seat of Alex- 
ander’s power in Europe, Greece with its 
dependencies, and this portion alone of the 
European continent, has fallen permanently 
under the iron rule of their successors, the Turks. 

4. The little horn of the vision, in the inter- 
pretation, is represented as “ a king of fierce 
countenance, and understanding dark sentences.” 
The sense of the first characteristic is obvious; but 
it is of importance to fix the meaning of the second* 
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The expression, “ dark sentences,” is equivalent 
to the familiar scriptural phrases, “ dark say- 
ings,” and, “ dark sayings of old.” These 
phrases, in the language of the sacred writers, 
will be found uniformly to convey a spiritual 
signification. Thus the Psalmist, “ I will open 
my mouth in a parable j I will utter darh sayings 
of old” It seems probable, therefore, that the 
equivalent expression, “ dark sentences,” re- 
lates, in one shape or other, to religion j and 
the “ understanding dark sentences,” to real 
or pretended skill in the interpretation of things 
spiritual. 

Now, let Mahometanism be brought to the 
test of a comparison with this part of the pro- 
phecy, according to its'authorized meaning. As 
the founders of an universal despotism, and the 
promulgators of a fierce and sanguinary super- 
stition, Mahomet and his successors manifestly 
answer the description of " a king of fierce 
countenance.” And, as the author of the 
Koran, Mahomet has himself erected a lasting 
testimonial of the supremacy of his claim to the 
prophetic distinction of “ understanding dark 
sentences;” for it is the declared object of 
this pretended revelation, to revive the traditions 
of ancient times concerning God and religion ; 

N 3 
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and it professes, further, to unfold the history of 
futurity, and the secrets of the invisible world.® 

5 . But the correctness of the application to 
Mahometanism, of this part of the prophecy, 
may be yet further ascertained by a comparative 
examination of the context ; every expression of 
which has distinct reference to a spiritual deso- 
lation. Throughout, the vision and the inter- 
pretation of Daniel join hand in hand, to point 
out the power symbolized by the eastern little 
horn, as an effectual confederation of a temporal 
with a spiritual tyranny for the subversion of 
the true religion, circumstantially corresponding 
with the character exhibited, and the accom- 
plishment effected, by the arch-heresy of Ma- 
homet. 

In the vision, the little horn “ waxed great, 
even to the bust of heaven ; and it cast down 
some of the host and of the stars* to the ground, 
and stamped upon them.” The interpretation 
explains this prediction as applying to the king 
of fierce countenance, “ who shall destroy the 
mighty and the holy people.” Mahometanism 
realized the prophecy from the date of its first 
promulgation, when it stood up against Christi- 

# Stars, in the idiom of prophecy, signify rulers, temporal or spiritual. 
Dim. lU, 3. may be instanced to show, tlmt this prophet applies the symbol 
peculiarly, if not exclusively, to the priestly and pastoral offices. Compare 
Eev. xii. 4, 
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anity, and destroyed, for religion’s sake, the 
pastors and the people of Christ. The little 
horn “ magnified himself even to the prince of 
the host.” And Mahometanism so magnified 
itselfi by setting up Mahomet above Christ. 
But the predicted desolation was, further, to be 
total and permanent j for the horn in the vision 
took away the daily sacrifice, razed to its found- 
ations the place of God’s sanctuary, and cast 
down the truth itself to the ground ; giving both 
the sanctuary and the host, for a long course of 
ages, to be trodden under foot. Mahometanism 
began this appointed work, by the subversion of 
the Christian churches and altars in every stage 
of its progress against the Greek empire ; and 
has continued the desolation during nearly 
twelve hundred years, until it has all but com- 
pleted the extinction of Eastern Christianity. 

6. The vision contains another mark of its 
identity with Mahometanism, which, so far as I 
am aware, has passed hitherto unnoticed. From 
the tenor of the twelfth verse, power would 
appear to be given to the little horn, not merely 
for the subversion of the true religion, but for 
its permanent subversion, by the permanent sub- 
stitution of another faith. For not only is it 
said, that “ by him the daily sacrifice was take.n 
away, and the place of God’s sanctuary was 

N 4 
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cast down,” — but it is added, that “ an host 
was given him against the daily sacrifice, by 
reason of transgression j and it cast down the 
truth to the ground ; and it practised and pros- 
pered.” In employing the same term “ host,” 
at the tenth and at the twelfth verse, the 
English version is only faithful to the original, 
where the one word is likewise used in both 
places. This immediate recurrence of the term 
in question has seriously perplexed the com- 
mentators ; who are unanimous in giving it a 
different sense in the two contexts, although 
they cannot agree as to what the sense of the 
expression, as introduced in the twelfth verse, 
shall be. 

Now, let the term be understood in the 
twelfth velse, as well as in the tenth, in its 
received syml^olic meaning ; and let the appro- 
priateness of this meaning be examined, as ap- 
plying to the Mahometan apostasy. The re- 
currence of the expression “ host,” would seem 
to establish some antithetical relation between 
the two passages : " the host of heaven,” in the 
tenth verse, being appropriately opposed by an 
equivalent power, the “ host given to the little 
hpm against the daily sacrifice,” in the twelfth. 
But the host of heaven, in this connection, being 
generally understood to mean the priesthood ad- 
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ministering the daily sacrifice ; the host given 
against the daily sacrifice must, by parity of 
reasoning, be taken to signify a rival priesthood, 
substituted in place of the former. Now, in the 
twelfth verse, it is explicitly stated, that the 
power of the little horn was to be exercised 
mainly through the instrumentality of this 
second host : for we read that “ it practised and 
prospered ; and it cast down the truth to the 
ground.” 

The prediction, thus intei’preted according 
to the natural force of the language and con- 
struction, is applicable to no other known power j 
but as applied to the heresy of Mahomet, its 
fulfilment appears perfect. For Mahometanism 
permanently overthrew the Christian priesthood 
and altars, by the permanent erection of other 
altars, and of another priesthood,nn their room. 
Every where throughout its vast domains, the 
mosques replaced the Christian temples; and 
the Imams and Muezzin were substituted for 
the appointed ministry of Christ. In a more 
enlarged view, the Saracens and Turks them- 
selves composed the antagonist host or priest- 
hood. For in Mahometanism, the sw’ord being 
the grand engine of conversion, the whole 
Mussulman people became virtually a priest- 
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hood ; and each individual Saracen and Turkish 
soldier, a missionary and maker of proselytes. 

Accordingly, when Saint John resumes this 
subject in the Apocalypse *, he represents the 
two great branches of the Mahometan apostasy, 
under the character of a two-fold host : the 
Saracens, as locusts ; the Turks, as horses and 
horsemen ; each individual locust and horse 
being armed with a spiritual, as well as a tem- 
poral, weapon of destruction. For the locusts 
“ had tails like unto scorpions j and there were 
stings in their tails:” and the horses’ “ tails 
were like unto serpents, and had heads, and 
with them they do hurt.” 

And thus, the second “ host,” introduced in 
the twelfth verse of this context, which has been 
rejected by the general consent of the learned, 
as inapplicable in its literal sense, to any other 
power, has an easy, clear, and literal correspond- 
ence with the phenomena of Mahometanism. 

7* The spiritual tyranny of Mahometanism, 
as contra-distinguished from its temporal, sup- 
plies also a satisfactory comment on another 
difficulty in the sacred text, namely, that attribute 
of the king of fierce countenance, tliat “ his 
power shall be mighty, but not by his own 
power,** The temporal power of Mahometanism 

♦ Rer. ix. 
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has repeatedly risen and waned; the Ma- 
hometan world has, again and again, changed 
masters ; but its spiritual tyranny has lived and 
reigned unaltered, through the whole of its yet 
fulfilled period. It is mighty, that is, by the 
poiver of the host given unto it. 

8. Its spiritual domination, in the last place, 
furnishes an awful explanation of a further cha- 
racteristic of the prophetic king, that “ by peace 
he shall destroy many.” For Mahometanism, 
by its skilful system of proselytism in times of 
peace, carried on within its own borders, has, 
it is but too well ascertained, wrought a far 
more deadly, and scarcely less extensive spiritual 
destruction *, than that which it accbmplished by 
the sword. 

In this application of Daniel’s vision of the 
eastern little horn, the terms of the Jewish ritual 
introduced into the prophecy are considered as 

* We may instance this, from the fatal effects of a treacherous toler- 
ation, on Christianity, in Spain. While, during the Algihed, or holy 
wars, the Spanish Saracens extended their creed by force of arms, in the 
intervals of peace, the policy of their Caliphs may be truly said, by fraud, 
to have destroyed niany* For this policy introduced a system of intermar- 
riage between their Christian and Mussulman subjects, wliich gradually 
loosened tlie hold of the Gospel, and greatly multiplied the voluntary con- 
versions to Mahometanism. Sec Des Marlas, tome i. p. 237. note. — At 
a later period, under the Ottoman Sultans, the formation of the Janizaries, 
at once the oflspring and the scourge of Christendom, presents a still more 
awful fulfilment of tliis prediction, in the opposite <juarter of Europe. 
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figuratively denoting the Christian church. * 
Bishop Newton has justly remarked, that the 
prophets were in the habit of employing this 
species of accommodation j and it deserves par* 
ticularly to be noticed, that he regards this very 
prophecy of the little horn as a prominent ex- 
ample and evidence of the usage. “ It is very 
worthy of our most serious consideration, 'whether 
this part of the prophecy he not a sketch of the 
fate and sufferings of the Christian, as well as of 
the Jewish, church. . Nothing is more usual 
with the prophets, than to describe the religion 
and worship of later times by metaphors and 
figures borrowed from their own religion. The 
Christians m'3Ly,full as well as the Jews, be com- 
prehended under the name of ‘ the holy people,* 
or ‘ people of tlie holy ones.’ ” There can, 
then, be no question as to the propriety of un- 
derstanding this prediction of Christianity. 

But we may observe, further, that this part of 

* Some commentators labour to confine the application of this prophecy 
to the Homans, on the assumption tliat the ritual tcrtiis contained in it 
must be understood, lileralhj, of the Jewisli temple. Scripture, however, 
suggests a directly opposite inference. For St. John, Hcv. xi. 1, 
speaks of the Jewish temple, and the treading under foot of its outer 
court, by the Gentiles, long after the destruction of tliat temple, and where 
the prophecy unquestionjibly belongs to Papal Home. It is only, there- 
fore, according to strict analogy of Scripture, to understand the parallel 
treading under foot of the Jewish sanctuary, Dan. viii. 13. of the parallel 
but still more utter desolation of the Eastern Church, by the Mahometan 
apostasy. 
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the prophecy contains some marks which may 
serve to show, not only that it may properly be 
understood of the Christian church, but that it 
cannot so properly be understood of the Jewish. 
For, at the period of the final desolation of 
Jerusalem by the Homans, the desecrated 
temple was no longer “ the place of God’s 
sanctuary;” and Judaism, now repealed by the 
substitution of a more perfect revelation, could 
no longer be accounted “ the truth.” In 
laying waste the devoted city and temple, 
therefore, the Romans could hardly be said to 
have “ trodden under foot God*s sanctuary’* or to 
have “ cast down the truth to the ground.” And 
thus, while the analogy of prophecy suggests the 
abstract propriety of applying the vision of the 
eastern little horn, to “ the fate and sufferings 
of the Christian church,” the internal marks 
would seem to indicate the strict, if not exclusive, 
appropriateness of such an application. 

The identity of the little horn, which came 
out of one of the four notable horns of the 
he-goat, with the Mahometan “ abomination of 
desolation,” has been thus far elucidated, from 
the internal evidences in the vision. It remains 
to be inquired, whether the symbol may not be 
brought home to Mahometanism, by a more 
direct process. 
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The last of Daniels visions, entitled the 
prophecy of “ the Scripture of truth,” is com- 
prised in the eleventh and twelfth chapters. Sir 
Isaac Newton observes, that “ this prophecy is 
a commentary upon the vision of the ram and 
he-goat.” But this vision, we have seen, con- 
cludes with the prophecy concerning the little 
horn ; which prophecy forms a prominent and 
chief part, of it. There is a strong antecedent 
presumption, therefore, that the commentary 
would have a proportionate relation and re- 
ference to that part of the vision. Now the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters, which form the 
commentary on the eighth, contain several pre- 
dictions, which interpreters are agreed in ap- 
plying exclusively to Mahometanism ; and 
which (as interpreters have not hitherto ob- 
served) singularly correspond, at the same time, 
in the leading verbal expressions, with the 
prophecy of the Macedonian or eastern little 
horn. Thus, Dan. viii. 24., and Dan. xii. 7*> we 
have a king employed in executing the same 
peculiar judgment; namely, that of destroying 
or scattering, the power of the mighty and holy 
people. Again, Dan. viii. 13., and Dan. xii. 11., 
we have the same prophetic desolation pointed 
out ; if it may suffice to prove it the same, that 
it is described in the same words, and these. 
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too, ritual terms. Now both the predictions 
here in question, where they occur in the 
twelfth chapter, are, by general consent of the 
writers on prophecy, interpreted of the TurJes. 

But the twelfth chapter, it is allowed by high 
authority, forms part of a comrn&ntary on the 
eighth. With what consistency, then, when we 
return from the comment to the text, can we 
vary the interpretation ? 

The reference made by Christ to “ the abo- 
mination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet,” in his own prediction of the impend- 
ing destruction of Jerusalem, has probably con- 
tributed, more than all the other apparent coin- 
cidences, to determine interpreters in applying 
the desolation mentioned in the eighth chapter 
of Daniel to the Romans. Yet is this allusion 
no sufficient ground for their conclusion. For 
Daniel’s expression, “ the abomination of de- 
solation,” is a generic phrase; which inter- 
preters erroneously taking in a specific sense, 
they have accordingly mistaken and misrepre- 
sented our Lord, as though he undemtood and 
applied it specifically. The truth is, that, follow- 
ing in this case the analogy of prophecy, the 
expression appears to denote a permanently 
existing anti-religious power, operating in the 
world, at different periods, through different 
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channels. * Our Lord applies it to the dese- 
crating tyranny of Pagan Home j the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple by this all-con- 
suming power being the accomplishment imme- 
diately in his contemplation. It belongs, with 
equal propriety, to the antecedent profanations 
exercised by Antiochus Epiphanes, and to the 
subsequent desecrating progress of Mahomet- 
anism. 

Thus, when treating of the same expression, 
on its recurrence in the twelfth chapter. Bishop 
Newton observes, the ‘ setting up of the abo- 
mination of desolation,* appears to be a general 
phrase, and comprehensive of various events. — 
It is applied by our Saviour, St. Matt. xxiv. 15., 
to the destruction of the city and temple by the 
Romans. — It may noith equal justice be applied 
to the Mohammedans invading and desolating 
Christendom, and converting the churches into 
mosques t : and this latter event seemeth to he 
particularly intended in this passage.** 

But if the “ setting up of the abomination of 
desolation,” in the twelfth chapter, properly 

* Thus jintichrist, also, plainly denotes, not a single power, Iwt a hydra 
with many headi* 

t ** In the ten years of the administration of Omar, the Saracens de- 
stroyed 4000 churches or temples of the unbelievers, and built 1400 
mosques for the exercise of the religion of Mahomet.** — - Zouch's Works, 
vol. i. p. 253. 
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refers to the substitution of Mahometanism for 
Christianity, by “ the conversion of the churches 
into mosques,” assuredly the parallel context in 
the eighth chapter, on which the twelfth is a 
commentary, “the casting down of the sanctuary 
by the transgression of desolation,” as properly 
relates to the same consummation, — the subver- 
sion of Christianity by Mahometanism in the 
East, and the ruin or desecration of the eastern 
churches. * 

These several coincidences between the eighth 
and twelfth chapters of Daniel’s prophecy, 
viewed, after Sir Isaac Newton, the former as 
text, and the latter as commentary, so far 
' serve to mark the identity of Mahometanism 
with the power denoted by the little horn of 
the he-goat. A prediction in the eleventh 
chapter, as yet unnoticed, appears to rivet 
the connection. Daniel, xi. 40., contains a well- 
known prophecy, received by interpreters, with 
one consent, as a joint prediction of the Saracenic 
and Turkish empires, under the titles of “ the 
king of the South,” and “ the king of the North.” 

“ And, at the time of the end, the king of 


* 'fbe light thrown by Biahop Newton's theory on this subject has the 
greater value, because, in cummenting on Uie twelfth chapter, he has done 
so independently, and without any reference whatever to its undoubted 
connection with the eightli. His authority, therefore, has all the force of 
an undesigned coincidence. 


O 
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the South,” or the empire of the Saracens, “ shall 
push at him,” the he-goat, or Macedonian em- 
pire, now the Greek j “and the king of the 
North*” or empire of the Turks, “ shall come 
against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many ships,” &c. 

The king of the South, it is conceded, denotes 
the empire of the Saracens, which the prophet 
describes as pushing at the Greek empire, the 
representative of the four-horned he-goat. ^ Now 
the same term push is employed, in our author- 
ized version, (Dan. vii. 4.) to describe the butting 
of the Persian ram. The rendering is critically 
exact ; for, in the^original, the term used in the 
two contexts is also the same. But the original 
expression signifies literally /o or assail, wifh 

the horn; a clear indication that the vision of 
the eighth chapter is, in the eleventh, still in the 
prophet’s view. The Greek, here represents the 
Macedonian, empire : and the empire of the Sa- 
racens, which is figured as pushing with the horn, 
against it, thus becomes, to the letter, identified 
with the power symbolized by the eastern little 
horn. 

The periods of action intended by those con- 
current prophecies, very plainly coincide wi^i 
the periods marked out by Saint John, in ills 
parallel predictions concerning the Saracens an^ 
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the Turks, under the symbols of locusts and of 
horsemen ; and comprehend the entire career of 
each of those powers, in their successive prose- 
cution of the overthrow of the Greek empire.* 
The fact, as a comparison of the prophetic 
dates will at once show, requires no proof: but 
from not sufficiently adverting to it, the com- 
mentators on Daniel have introduced much con- 
fusion mto this whole context. Let, however, the 
peridds designed in the prophecy at large only be 
held constantly in view, and let the order of time 
be chronologically followed, and the context, to 
the close of the eleventh cliapter inclusive, will 
be found to yield a sense correspondent through- 
out with the grand epochs and events of Turkish 
history, from the commencement, to the fatal 
consummation, of its desolating career.® 

The final object of the prophecies respecting 
Mahometanism, in the judgment of the most 
approved intei-preters, is the final joint subver- 
sion of the Greek empire, and of eastern Chris- 
tianity. The Saracens only began this double 
work of desolation ; its accomplishment was 
reserved for their prophetic successors, the 
Turks. The commission of the former was but 
Id hurt; that of the latter was to kill. The Sa- 

flicens, accordingly, often made, but invariably 

■t . ^ 

* ‘ * Compare action iii. 

o 2 
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failed in, the attempt, to pass the Bosphorus, and 
strike at the heart of the Greek empire. But pro- 
phecy opposed no insuperable barrier to the 
progress of the Turks ; and Greece, and Con- 
stantinople, became the prey of the destroyer. 

In the latter part of his prophecy, entitled by 
commentators ** the Scripture of truth,” Daniel 
manifestly hastens onward to this concluding 
scene of desolation. The king of the South, 
therefore, or empire of the Saracens, is barely 
noticed, as pushing at “ the wilful king ; ” and 
the vision passes on to represent, in its full 
details, the destroying progress of the Turkish 
empire, or the king of the North. 

“ And the king of the North shall come against 
him l^e a whirlwind, with chariots, and wi^ 
horsemen, and with many ships ; and he shall 
enter into the countries, and shall overflow, and 
pass over. He shall enter also into the glorious 
land, and many countries shall be overthrown. 
He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the 
countries; and the land of Egypt shall not 
escape. But he shall have power over the trea- 
sures of gold and of silver ; and over all the pre- 
cious things of Egypt : and the Libyans and the 
Ethiopians shall be at his steps. But tidings out 
of the East and out of the North shall trouble 
him : therefore he shall go forth with great fiiry 
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to destroy, and utterly to make away many. 
And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces 
between the seas, in the glorious holy mountain : 
yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him.” * 

The overthrow of the Greek church and 
empire is the acknowledged end aimed at in this 
prophecy : and the end proposed may serve to 
determine the true date of its commencement. 
Thfr career of the king of the North properly 
begins in the middle of the eleventh century ; 
when the Turkman hordes, under Togrul Bey 
and Alp Arslan, violated, for the first time, the 
Asiatic provinces of the Greek empire, t The 
irruption of Togrul, A.D. 10.70, was the first 
bfest of the prophetic whirlwind j and Byzantine 
and Oriental writers unite to record how faith- 
fully and fearfully it answered the description. 
But the invasion of Alp Arslan was its durable 
continuance : for, from the hour of the defeat 
and captivity of the Greek emperor Romanus, 
by this conqueror, A.D. IO 7 I, “ the Turks,” 
observes Mr. Gibbon, “ have maintained their 
dominign in Asia Minor |, till the victorious 

♦ Dan. xi. 40 — 45. f Sec Mode’s Works, pp. 585, 587. 

^ “ Since the first conquests of the Caliplis, the estabiishment of the 
Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most deplorable loss which the 
church aiid empire had sustained.” Decline and Fail, vol. x. p. B72. 

VOL. I. *0 S 
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crescent has been planted on tlie dome of Saint 
Sophia.” * 

A brief comparison of this prophecy, with the 
history of the eventful period in which our best 
commentators have placed its fulfilment, will 
serve more fully to identify the progress of the 
Turkish whirlwind, under the princes of the 
house of Seljuk and their successors, with the 
course of the king of the North. 

“ And the king of the North’^ shall come 
against him like a whirlwind ; — and he shall 
enter into the countries, and shall overflow and 
pass over.”] “ In the eleventh century,” says 
Mr. Gibbon, the victorious arms of the Turks 

4 

presented a real and urgent apprehension.t They 

* “ I hiVG already noticed the first appearance of tlie Turks ; and the 
names of the fathers, of Sdjuk and Olhman, discriminate the two succes- 
sive dynasties of the nation, which emerged in the eleventh century from 
the Scythian wildcnicss. 'llie former established a potent and splendid 
kingdom from the banks of tlie Oxus to Antioch and Nice; and Ihe first 
crusade was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem j and the da7i<^cr of Co 7 i- 
stanlimple* From an humble origin the Ottomans arose; the scourge and 
terror of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken by Ma- 
homet II., and his triumph annihilates tlie remnant, the imago, the title of 
the Roman empire in the Fast,’* Decline and Fall, vol. ix. pp. 8, 9. 

•f* “ Hisce gladiis,o nobilissima Constantinopolis,” is the trembling ex- 
clamation of a contemporary w'riter, « solum tibi sla^pii inierslitium precsidio 
fuitf Ekkehard. Abbat. Libell. ap. Martcnc ct Durand. \^t. Monum. 
Collect, tom. V. f. 515. 

The precise nature of tlie barrier, which should, for a time, arrest the 
king of the North, in the midst of his conquering career, is expressively in- 
dicated in the prophecy, by the words, he “shall overjlow and jyass averJ' 
The position of the Hellespont, so long (he impregnable defence of 
CohstaintiHople, and an invincible obstacle to the progress of the Ottomans, 
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had subdued, in less than thirty years, the king, 
doms of Asia as far as Jerusalem and the Helles- 
pont ; and the Greek empire tottered on the 
verge of destruction.” ^ 

“ He shall enter also into the glorious land.”j 
“ The most interesting conquest of the Seljukian 
Turks,” proceeds the historian of the empire, 
“ was that of Jerusalem, which soon became the 
theatre of nations.” This conquest took place 
A.D. 1076 ,* when Jerusalem and Palestine fell 
into the hands of Sultan Toucush, brother of 
Malek Shah. 

“ And many countries shall be overthrown.”] 
“ Fi'om the Chinese frontier he [Malek Shah] 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 
S'^ay to the west and south, as far as thp mOun- 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan-' 
tinople, the holy city of Jerusalem j and the 
spicy groves of Arabia Felix.” 

“ And the land of Egypt shall not escape.”] 
A.D.1163, Egypt was permanently occupied by 
the Turks, under the successors of the Seljukian 
dynasty, Noureddin and the celebrated Saladin. 
And A.D. 1187, Jerusalem was retaken from the 


points out geographically the prophetic impediment. Tlic incidental 
testimony of Ekkehard fully estahlishes the fact, and the exactness of the 
fulfilmeRt. 

o 4i 
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crusaders by Saladin, never since to pass from 
under the Turkish yoke. 

Thus accurately does the first irruption of the 
king of the North, under the sultans of the 
house of Seljuk, follow the geographical course 
pointed out specifically by the prophecy. But 
the trait properly characteristic of his prophetic 
career is to be found in the unswerving aim of 
the Turkish power, from its earliest beginnings, 
at the destruction of the Greek cinpire. Its 
conquests spread far and wide, but the end con- 
tinually in its view was Greece and Constan- 
tinople : however distant, the spider still wove his 
web * around the trembling and conscious victim. 

Between the spoiler and his prey, however, 
a natural obstacle intervened, which all the power 
of the Saracens had proved unequal to surmount. 
A narrow strait only separates the opposite shores 
of Asia and Europe ; but the command of the 
seas must be acquired, before this strait could be 

passed over.” Let the proph^y be com- 
pared with Turkish history in this particular 
view, and their coincidence may well satisfy the 
severest j udgment. 

“ And the king of the North shall come 
against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 

* The spider has 'woven his 'W'eb, in Caesar's palace ; 

The owl has sung her watch-song, on the towers of Afrasiab. 

I.ines quoted from the Persic, in the hour of his triumph, by Mahomet IF. 
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with horsemen, and with many ships”'] A. D. 
1084, the Seljukian kingdom of Roum, “ preg- 
nant with mines of silver and iron *, of alum and 
copper,” extended “ from the Black Sea to the 
confines of Syria, from the Euphrates to Con- 
stantinople.” This seat of empire was still safe 
behind the waters of the Bosphorus ; but already 
the victorious Soliman was bent on its subver- 
sion. Ships must be provided to effect the con- 
quest: and that part of the prophecy which 
makes mention of them, had, accordingly, its 
first fulfilment, in the strenuous efforts of the 
Turkish sultan to erect a naval power. “ The 
Turkish ignorance of navigation protected, for a 
while, the inglorious safety of the emperor; but 
no sooner had a^fleet qj' two hundred ships been 
constructed by the hands of the captive Greeks, 
than Alexius trembled behind the walls of his 
capital.” t 

The prophetic career run by the princes of 
the house of Seljuk was re-enacted by the Otto- 
man sultans. The design, under both dynasties, 
was, throughout, the same ; the difference lay 
only in the success. The conquest of Greece, 
and capture of Constantinople, which had been 
aimed at by the former, were effected by the 
latter. When Greece had fallen a prey to the 
destroying armies of the Amuraths and Bajazets, 


Cuinpare Daniel, xi. 43. 


f Gibbon. 
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and when the limits of the empire had been thus 
reduced, on all sides, to the walls of the capital *, 
the prophecy of Dapiel concerning the king of 
the North too plainly drejy near to its fatal accom- 
plishment; when the l^st of the Constantines 
resigned his sceptre with jiis life, in the breach, 
which, to use the words of an eye-witness, 
“ Heaven had opened for the passage of the 
Turks.” 

The end proposed in this prophecy, the over- 
throw of the Greek empire, I’equires to be held 
specially in view in the intei'pretation of an 
apparently obscure part of it : “ But tidings out 
of the East and out of the North shall trouble 
him : therefore he shall go forth with great fury 
to destroy, and utterly to make away many.” 

The subversion of the eastern ^empire being 
the appointed work of the king oif the North, the 
tidings out of the East and ‘but of the North 
which were to trouble him, must have reference 
to providential inte^l^itions from those quarters, 
operating directly to’^interrupt his progress, and 
for yet a little season to avert its fall. 

*■ The imperious mandate OT Bajazct L, sux^amed Ildcrim, to the Em- 
peror Manuel, marks out, as the last boundary of the Greek empire, the 
walls of this devoted city, already nodding tb their fall : “ Our invincible 
scymitar has reduced Asia with many and large countries in Europe, ex- 
cepting only the city of Constantinople ; for beyond the walls thou hast no^ 
thing left. Resign ]^t city: or tremble for tliyself and thy unhappy 
people.” — Decline and Fall, vol. xi. p. 458. 
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Now, two extraordinary interpositions, and 
two only, are to be met with in the history 'of 
this eventful period : pn the side of the East,, the 
invasions of the Turkish empire by the Tarto^ ; 
and on the side of the Nbirth, -the Crusades, ■ For 
the Moguls penetrated into Asia Minor from 
the side of Persia and Mdia ; and tiie Crusaders 
poured their successive myriads into Syria and 
Palestine, through the northern frontier of the 
Turkish kingdom of lloum.* 

It remains that we identify these interposing 
powers, by historical evidences, with the pro- 
phetic tidings out of the East and out of the 
North, which should trouble the king of the 
North. 

Now, with respect to the holy wars, the his- 
torian of tht Roman empire informs us, that 
“ the first erpsade was principally directed 
against the Turkli^ t Tlie epistles of the (jfeek 
emperor, addressed to the Catliolic princes, were 
written expressly to suppli^te deliverance from 
the victorious arms of Soliinkn, the Turkish sul- 

* For full proof of the agreement of ^le crusades, witli Daniel’s 
tidings out of tlie North,” see Appendix^' No. tV. 
f The crusades, thei^ providential aspect, require no further vindi- 
cation than may Hfe drawn their cftects in repressing the Turkish 

power. It was by the arms ; the crusaders, that the Turks of the four 
Sultanies (described by l^int Jdtin, Rev. ix., as the four angels bound in 
the great river) were driven ^ck on the Euphrates. See Mcdc’s Works, , 
pp. 585, 586. History; con&ins few more strikin|^' fulfilments of pro- 
phecy. Compare sections iii. xi. 

voii. I. *o 6 " , 
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tan of Roum j and the zeal of Christian Europe 
was in these letters doubly awakened, by the an- 
nouncement of the capture of Jerusalem, and of 
the impending fall of Constantinople. The suc- 
ceeding ^tusades were ajil directed alike exclusive- 
ly against the Turkish powers ; and all operated 
immediately to divert the king of the North from 
the accomplishment of his first and last aim, the 
conquest of Constantinople. The unparalleled 
waste of human life in the holy wars, and the 
implacable fury, on botli sides, with which they 
were carried on, are also strongly marked in the 
prophecy. There would seem, therefore, no 
reasonable ground for doubt, the prediction at 
large being admitted to belong to the Turks, 
that the crusades are designed by the tidings out 
of the North, which were to troiAle the Turkish 
powers. j 

On precisely similar gfouiiOTi tke tidings out 
of the East become identified with the desolating 
invasions of the Turkish empire by the Moguls, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

At the former meriod, the downfall of the 
Greek empire wa| •^•ovidentii|l^ postponed, by 
the successful in#ad of the Tlitar hordes, who, 
under the famous Holaghou Khan, the grandson 
of Genghiz;^ altogether broke, for a time, the 
power of l^^lTurks in Asia Minor ; “ spread, 
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from the East, beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, 
pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened 
to join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem /” * 

At the latter period, the fesrocious Bajazet was 
summoned from before the walls of Constanti- 
nople, by a second irruption of the Moguls, 
under the celebrated Tamerlane. “ The savage,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, “ would have devoured his 
prey, if) in the critical moment, he had not been 
overthrown by another savage stronger than 
himself. By the victory of Tamerlane,” pro- 
ceeds the historian, “ the fall of Constantinople 
was delayed about fifty years.” 

Timour was encamped on the banks of the 
Ganges, when the intelligence reached him 
which provoked his march against the Turkish 
Sultan. Bajazet broke up from the siege of the 
Greek capital,^ aid hastened to encounter him 
with the fury of insulted pride, t It is needless to 


* Gibbon, 

f The temper in which the imperious Ottoman received the insulting 
epistle of Tamerlane, has been forcibly deptd«d by Mr. Gibbon. In 
his replies, liqjazet ^poured/opih the indigriSion of a $out which was deeply 
stung by suck unusual co’ktimpt — retorting the basest reproaches on the 
thief and rebel of the desert. — The ungovernable rage of the Sultan at 
length betrayed him to an insult of a more domestic kind ; — and the 
political quarrel of the two monarchs was embittered by private and per* 
sonal resentment.” — Decline and Fall, chap, lx v. vol. xii. pp. 1C — 19* 
Compare tlie historical fact, in this instance, with the declaration of thQ 
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(enlarge on the sanguinary issue of the conflict. 
But the word of prophecy, and the hand of Pro- 
vidence, seem visible throughout, in this their 
latest interposition ; all the circumstances of 
which combine to identify this unforeseen and 
timely inroad of the Tartars, with the “ tidings 
out of the East” which should “ trouble ” the 
king of the North. 

With the expedition of Tamerlane, all provi- 
dential hindrances were withdrawn. The king 
of the North had now none left to trouble him. 
The transition is forthwith marked unequivocally 
in the next verse of the prophecy : which (how- 
ever the accuracy of the description has escaped 
the notice of the commentators) closes the ele- 
venth chapter with a vivid representation of 
the triumph of Mahomet II. j the fall of Con- 
stantinople ; and the final erection of the Turkish 
crescent, and the Mahometan creed, upon the 
ruins of the Greek empire, and of eastern Chris- 
tianity. 

“ And he shall plant the tabernacles of his 


prophecy concerning the king of the North, and who can fail to own and 
admire the exactness of the fulfilment ? ** But tidings out of the East shall 
trouble him: therefore he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
niterly to make away many,** A contemporary could not have more gra- 
phically painted, th^ approach of Timour, the march of Bajazet, and the 
bloody field of Angdra. 
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palaces between the seas, in the glorious holy 
mountain.” * ** 

Brief as this description is, the most skilful 
geographer could not more nicely define the 
site, nor the most exact historian more faithfully 
depict the past and present fortunes, of the 
second Rome. 

Situated on the straits which connect the 
Euxine with the Mediterranean, Constantinople 
is properly characterized as seated “ between the 
seas.” As described by the geographical accu- 
racy of Mr. Gibbon, “ the imperial city corn- 
man ded,yro7?i her seven hills, the opposite shores 
of Europe and Asia : ” she is therefore correctly 
represented under the figure of a “ mountain.” 
As the seat of civil empire, she was “ the glo- 
rious,” as that of ecclesiastical, “ the holy, 
mountain.” Upon this mountain, the king of 
the North was to “plant his tabernacles.” — 
“ The palaces and gardens of the seraglio,” 
observes Mr. Gibbon, “ the seat of Turkish jea- 
lousy and despotism, occupy the eastern promon- 
tory, the first of the seven hills” In the language 
of Scripture, the planting (f tabernacles denotes 


* Dan. xi, 4 / 1 . Compare Ezek. xvii. 22, 2,3. The antithetical relation 
between tlie triumphs of the kingdoms of Christ, and of Antichrist, is 

marked in these contexts by the similarity of the descriptions. 
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permanent settlement * : the planting of tfie 
tabernacles of palaces signifies fixed dominion. 
And the prediction is amply verified in the 
event. The Turk has already held the imperial 
metropolis, and profaned the holy sanctuary, for 
nearly four hundred years. 

The fate of this seat of empire was as nothing 
in the eye of prophecy, when compared with the 
ruin of eastern Christianity, which attended on 
its fall. “ Constantinople, w'hich had defied the 
power of Chosroes, the Chagan, and the Caliphs, 
was irretrievably subdued by the arms of Maho- 
met the Second. Her empire only had been 
subverted by the Latins : her religion 'was 
trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors.” 
The sceptical historian unconsciously employs 
the language of the prophet Daniel, concerning 
this very desolation ; which was “ to give both 
the sanctuary and the host to be trodden under 
foot” 

The prophecy of the king of the North, and 
the vision of the little horn, seem alike to con- 

* Psalm Ixxx. 8. Jer. xvlii. 9. xxiv. 6. xxxii. 41. Isaiah, xl. 24. 
Hosea, ix. 13. Amos, ix. 15. These references might have been spared, 
had not the commentators on Daniel, especially Dishop Newton, by ne- 
glecting the invariable figurative force, in Scripture, of the phrase to plant, 
as denoting permawnt habitation, gone altogether astray, at this place, 
from the just interjpretatiou. According to Bishop Newton, tiiis predic- 
tion remains yet to be fulfilled, by the Turk literally forming an encamp^ 
menJb in Palestine ! 
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elude with intimations, that the fall of the anti- 
christian power, typified by these symbols, shall 
be the work, not of man, but of God. The one 
foretells that “he shall be broken without hand : ” 
the other, that “ he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him.” Both predictions, we may 
observe in conclusion, remarkably consist with 
the present tottering condition of the Turkish 
empire ; which now appears to stand, not by 
its own strength, but in virtue of the political 
jealousies of the Christian powers of Europe. 
When its appointed time shall have come, and 
a controlling Providence shall cause these need- 
ful jealousies to cease, this last and fiercest head 
of the eastern Antichrist, so long irresistible 
by the arm of man, gives every promise of 
crumbling by its own weight, though retaining, 
to the latest gasp, its spirit of intolerance and 
persecution.® 


p 
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SECTION III. 

PHOPHETICAI, ANTICIPATIONS OF THE BISE AND PRO- 
ORESS OF MAHOMETANISM ; AND PROPHETICAL PARAL- 
LEL BETWEEN MAHOMETANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The prophetical anticipations of the Maho- 
metan apostasy, contained in the Old Testament, 
are materially cleared and confirmed by those 
predictions of its rise and progress, which, as 
all the best authorities agree in maintaining, 
occur in the New Testament 
Indeed, the admission, that Mahometanism 
and the Saracens have a place in the former 
revelation, involves the presumption, if not the 
proof, that they must also occupy a place in the 
latter : an inference palpably suggested by the 
fact that in almost every ascertainable example, 
the great predictions of the one Testament are 
found to be reflected by the other. ' 

We, accordingly, now proceed to connect 
those remarkable prophecies of the book of 
Daniel, which have been applied to Mahomet 
and his followers in the preceding section, with 
the strictly parallel, and still ampler predictions. 
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delivered concerning them in the Apocalypse of 
St. John. 

In the prediction of Daniel,*’ observes a 
learned writer of our own times, “ Mohammed- 
anism alone is spoken of: its two principal 
supporters, the Saracens and the Turks, are not 
discriminated from each other ; a general history 
of the superstition, from its commencement to 
its termination, is given, without descending to 
particularize the nations by which it should be 
successively patronized. In the Revelation of 
St. John this deficiency is supplied : and we are 
furnished with two distinct and accurate paint- 
ings, both of the Saracenic locusts under their 
exterminating leader, and of the Euphrat^an 
horsemen of the four Turkish Sultanies.” * 

With one slight cori'ection, this statement may 
be received as a just representation of the case. 
Daniel, we have seen, had already described 
the two distinct powers in question, under the 
titles of “ the king of the South,” and “ the 
king of the North.” But his descriptions want 
characteristic national traits, to bring them 
home to the Saracens and Turks ; which traits, as 
might reasonably be expected in a revelation so 
much nearer to the event, the ninth chapter of 
the Apocalypse appears to embody in its symbols. 


* Faber. 
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Interpreters are justly struck with the historical 
exactness of these delineations ; but none have 
done the subject more justice, in the expression 
of their admiration, than the late learned and 
exemplary Dr. Zouch. “ The prophetic truths 
comprized in the ninth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse are, of themselves, sufficient to stamp the 
mark of divinity upon that work. When I 
compare them with the page of history, I 
am filled with amazement. The Saracens, a 
people which did not exist in the time of 
St John, and the Turks, a nation then utterly 
unknown, are there described in language the 
most appropriate and distinct.” * 

Without further preface, I shall lay the words 
of this prophecy before th« reader. 

Revelation, ix. 

“ 1. And the fifth angel sounded, and I saw a star 
fall from heaven unto the earth : and to him was given 
the key of the bottomless pit. 2. And he opened 
the bottomless pit ; and there arose a smoke out of the 
pit, as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and 
the air were darkened by reason of the smoke of die 
pit. 3 . And there came out of the smoke locusts upon 

* See Zouch on Rev. ix. Works, vol. i. 

f The sword was the key by which Mahomet himself professed to un- 
lock the kingdoms of liglit and of darkness. And lie has appropriated 
to himself the prediction, Rev. ix. 1., by his famous declaration, ' — 
“ Tlic sword is the kty of heaven, and of hdl," See Gibbon, vol. ix. 
p. 297. Khaled, the most formidable champion of tlie Koran, received 
from Mahomet the title of the subrdtf God” 
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the earth ; and unto them was given power, as the 
scorpions of tlie earth have power. 4. And it was 
commanded them that they should not hurt the grass of 
the earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree; but 
only those men which have not the seal of God in their 
foreheads. 5. And to them it was given tliat they 
should not kill them, but that they should be tormented 
five months ; and their torment was as the torment of a 
scorpion, wlien he striketh a man. 6. And in those 
days shall men seek death, and shall not find it ; and 
shall desire to die, and death shall flee from them. 
7. And the shapes of the locusts were like unto horses 
prepared unto battle ; and on their heads were as it 
were crowns like gold, and dieir faces were as the faces 
of men. 8. And they had hair as the hair of women, 
and their teeth were as the teeth of lions. 9. And they 
had breast-plates, as it were breast-plates of iron * and 
tlie sound of their wings was as the sound of chariots of 
many horses running to battle. 10. And they had 
tails like unto scorpions ; and there were stings in their 
tails : and their power was to liurt men five months. 

1 1 . And they had a king over them, which is the angel 
of the bottomless pit; whose name in the Hebrew 
tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath his 


* Mr. Gibbon somewhere opposes << the naked Saracens/* to the mail- 
clad vrarriors of lleraclixis or Cliosroes. The contrast is incorrect : allusions 
occur, both in the Koran, and in the ante-Mahometan Bcdowcen story 
of Antar, to the armour, and especially to the breast-plates or mail-coats, 
worn l)y the Arabians. The following extract from a journal dated in 
February, 1826, is in point: Fragments of Arabian urmtmr liave been 
dug up in a field, near Tours, in France. These remains arc described 
as being of very beautiful workmanship in sled and silver ; ainl are con- 
jectured to be of the lime of the Sultan [Emir] Abdcrame, defeated by 
Charles Martel.’* 

V is 
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name Apollyon. 12. One woe is past; and, behold, 
there come two woes more hereafter. 

IS. And the sixth angel sounded, and I heard a 
voice from the four horns of the golden altar which is 
before God, 14. Saying to the sixth angel which had 
the trumpet, Loose the four angels which are bound in 
the great river Euphrates. 15. And the four angels were 
loosed, which were prepared for an hour, and a day, 
and a month, and a year, for to slay the third part of 
men. 16. And the number of the army of the horse- 
men were two hundred thousand thousand : and I heard 
the number of them. 17. And thus I saw the horses 
in the vision, and them that sat on them, having breast- 
plates of fire, and of jacinth, and brimstone : and the 
heads of the horses were as the heads of lions ; and out 
of their mouths issued fire, and smoke, and brimstone. 
18. By these three was the third part of men killed; by 
the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, which 
issued out of their mouths. 19. For their power is in 
their mouth and in their tails : for their tails were like 
unto serpents, and had heads, and with them they do 
hurt. 

20. And the rest of the men which were not killed 
by these plagues, yet repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship devils, and idols of 
gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood ; 
which neither can see, nor hear, nor walk: 21. Neither 
repented they of tlieir murders, nor of their sorceries, 
nor of their fornications, nor of their thefts.” 

The sound of the fifth trumpet ushers in Ma- 
homet and Mahometanism under appropriate 
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symbols*, in the double characters, of a false 
prophet and a conqueror; of a spurious I’eve- 
lation, and of a temporal tyranny connected 
with it. For the symbol of a fallen start 
(Rev. ix. 1.) aptly denotes the appearance of a 
false prophet, and the display of a pretended 
revelation t ; and those of crowns (v. 7.), and of 
a king (v. 11.), indicate a dominion combined 
with this religion. The preternatural darken- 
ing of the sun and air, by reason of the smoke 
of the pit (v. 2.), no less aptly imports the dis- 
astrous effects of the compound desolation : the 
darkening of the sun foreshowing the eclipse of 


♦ The .symbols in tliis prophecy, it is highly important to notice, are ^ 
the same kind witli those employed in the celebrated prophecy of Balaam, 
Numbers, xxiv. 17. On tlie latter prediction, the comment of an au- 
thority elsewhere cited is, that it was ** a vivid prophecy, and adapted 
to prepare men’s minds for something of no small importance ; since it 
was to be ushered in by a person of remote advent, whose symbols, a slat 
and a sceptre, imported, most naturally, the display uf some new revelation^ 
and a dominion combined with — Davison on Projihecy, pp. 201, 202. 

f The prophecy of Balaam, as we all know, predicted the advent of 
Christ. It is but reasonable to except that Antichrist ‘might be intro- 
duced, by a prediction clothed in like symbols. But Mahomet was the 
greatest of false Christs ; and, with tlie appropriate dilfercnce only, of the 
substitution of a falling star, to typify the false revelation, the symbols as- 
signed to him, llev. ix., are tlie same with those which Balaam’s prophecy 
attributes to the true Messiah. Interpreters ought surely to be cautious, 
how they question the appropriateness of these signs of Antichrist; lest, in 
so doing, they should be found to bring into question, the justness of the 
parallel symbols belonging to the Christ. 

^ The awful origin of tliis symbol, we may gather from another passage 
of Scripture. Tn Isaiah, xi v. 1 2. , it is tlius applied to die great enemy of man- 
kind : “ How art thou fallen from heavcft, 0 Lucifer, son of die morning ! 

V i 
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true religion ; while that of the air prefigures 
the uncontrolled dominion of the powers of 
darkness. It has been repeatedly observed, as 
a striking coincidence with the signs here pre- 
dicted, that a remarkable comet immediately 
preceded the birth of Mahomet ; and that an 
eclipse of the sun, of extraordinary degree and 
duration, attended the first announcement to the 
world of his pretended mission. 

The prophecy, in its first grand period. Reve- 
lation, ix. 1 — 12., vividly pourtrays the Saracenic 
inundation, by its symbol of the locusts, by the 
qualities which it assigns to them, and by the 
nature, the term, and the extent of their pro- 
phetic devastations. * 

1. The locust is a native of Arabia, from 
whose deserts it is ascertained to issue, and 
overspread tlie adjoining countiies of Rgypt, 
Syria, and Palestine ; the very regions, be it 
observed, which were first overrun by the arms 
of the Saracens. The symbol, therefore, while 
it traces with historical fidelity the first stages of 
their career, naturally and properly points out 
the Arabs as the people whom it is designed to 

* llic principal authorities consulted in this, and in the preceding sec- 
tion, are Mede, the two Newtons, Daubuz, Lowman, Zoiich, Dr. 
Ffircnch Laurence, and Mr. Faber. Having apprized the reader gene- 
rally of the chie^ sources drawn from, 1 shall trouble liim but little with 
references in detail. 
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prefigure. Accordingly, elsewhere in Scripture, 
we find the Arabians compared to locusts or 
grasshoppers, when the irruption of the Mi- 
dianites, in the time of Gideon, is described in 
the book of Judges. * And, in a genuine pro- 
duction of the native muse of Arabia, the Be- 
doween romance of Antar, the locust is intro- 
duced as the national emblem of the Ishmaelites. 
It is a remarkable coincidence w’ith these illus- 
trative facts, that Mahometan tradition speaks of 
locusts having dropped into the hands of Ma- 
homet, bearing on their wings this inscription ; 
“ We are the army of the great God.” 

2. The symbolic locusts of the prophecy 
possess, as various commentators have noticed, 
many characteristic marks, nationally appropriate 
or peculiar to the Saracens ; as, bearded faces, 
like men j long hair, like women ; teeth remark- 
able for strength and destructiveness ; crowns, 
or mitres, that is to say, turbans, t ornamented 
with gold ; they resemble horses, an animal of 
which Arabia is accounted the original coun- 
try t ; which always constituted the chief 
strength and reliance of the Arabs in war ; and 
whose unrivalled sjjced depicts but too well, 

* Judges, vU. 12. 

f “ Make a point of wearing turbans ; because it is the way of the 
angels.’* Precept of Malioinet, from the Mislicat-ul-Masabih. 

i “ Arabia,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ is the native country of the horse.” 
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the rapid and ruinous course of the Saracenic 
armies. 

S. The locusts of the Apocalypse are repre- 
sented as the offspring of a smoke which arose 
out of “ the bottomless pit;” an origin which 
would seem very clearly to bespeak a spiritual 
pestilence: “ they had a king over them, the 
angel of the bottomless pit;” a guidance un- 
equivocally indicating hostility to the interests 
and adherents of the true religion : and they 
had tails with poisonous stings, “ like unto 
scorpions;” an attribute which, viewed in con- 
nection with the several preceding charac- 
teristics of the locusts, appears expressively to 
denote the infliction of spiritual wounds. In all 
these particulars, the plague foreshown by the 
symbolic locusts has been circumstantially real- 
ized by tbe fatal career of the Saracens, under 
their false prophet. 

4. The period assigned for the power of the 
locusts in this prophecy is “ five months ; ” a 
term which remarkably represents at once, the 
actual duration of the natural plague here al- 
luded to, and the conquering era of the Saracenic 
empire. For the locusts lay waste the countries 
of the East where they prevail, about the space of 
five months : and the era of Saracenic conquest, 
computing from the first appearance of Ma- 
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hornet, to the foundation of Bagdad, extends 
precisely over the corresponding space of five 
prophetic months, or one hundred and fifty years. 

5. Lastly, the symbol and the Saracens accu- 
rately concur, in the extent of their respective 
devastations : the course of these destroyers 
being mainly limited to the countries liable to 
the invasion of the natural locusts ; and, as re- 
spectable authorities affirm, even varying, in 
proportion to the degrees, in which those coun- 
tries are known to be infested by their destruc- 
tive inroads. 

The power given to the apocalyptic locusts 
was, not to kill, but only to hurt, men. This 
commission was fulfilled, in a twofold sense, by 
the Saracens ; who were strictly commanded, by 
the precepts of their religion, to spare the lives 
of their Jewish and Christian subjects and 
captives ; and who did grievously hurt, but never 
succeeded in destroying, the Christian empire 
in the East. 

Contrary to the peculiar office of desolation 
proper to the natural locust, the symbolic locusts 
of the Apocalypse had it especially in command- 
ment, “ that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any tree.” 
The very singularity of these prohibitions, their 
apparent paradox, has served, in the event, to 
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demonstrate the fact of the accomplishment. 
The famous injunction of the Caliph Abubeker, 
to Yezid, the commander in the Syrian ex- 
pedition, the first undertaking of the Saracens 
in the way of foreign conquest, forms such a 
commentary on this text of Scripture, as the 
hand and power of an overruling Providence 
only could supply : “ Destroy not palm trees,” 
writes this Caliph, “ cut down no fruit-trees, 
nor burn any fields of corn.” • 

Although the symbolic locusts were not to 
kill, they were yet so grievously to torment, 
that, “ in those days, men should seek death, 
and desire to die :” a prediction, we may observe, 
awfully expressive of the hopeless sufferings and 
despair of Eastern Christendom, under the law- 
less insults, violences, and oppressions, syste- 
matically practised by its new masters. 

On the whole, it may safely be affirmed, that 
Scripture contains few more accurate predic- 
tions, and history few more exact and circum- 
stantial accomplishments, than are furnished by 
a simple comparison of the first eleven verses 
of the ninth chapter of Revelation, with the 
earlier annals of the Saracens. 

The second period of this prophecy is hardly 
less descriptive, in its portraiture of the struggling 

* * Ocklejr. 
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rise, and wide- wasting progress, of’ the Turkish 
whirlwind. The plague of the locusts ceases with 
the sound of the fifth trumpet : the sound of the 
sixth introduces the more deadly pestilence of 
the Euphratcan horsemen. The close connec- 
tion, thus strongly indicated, between these 
trumpets themselves, and between the twofold 
desolation which they prefigure, is correctly in 
accordance with historical fact. The bounds 
of the Saracenic empire became stationary, from 
the date of the building of Bagdad : and it was 
by the capture of that imperial city, that the 
Turks firet commenced the career of victory, 
which soon enabled them, not only to replace, 
but to surpass the Saracens, as a conquering 
power. 

Bagdad was taken, and a final period put to 
the temporal supremacy of the Caliphs, by 
Togrul Bey *, A. D. 1055. Ten years after, 
the Turks, under his successor Alp Arslan, 

* The change in the national religion of the Turks, which coincided 
with the conquests of Togrul, determines his era as the period intended by 
the prophecy, Rev. ix. 13, &c. « Togrul Bey,” observes Mr. Turner, 

<< produced or admitted a revolution still more momentous to the mind 
and fortunes of mankind. Under his reign, the great Turkish nation adopted 
the religion of Moharned ; and professing it with all the energy of their 
native character, and all the zeal of recent converts, they became its fierce 
champions at that precise era when it was losing its hold ort the human intel- 
lecty and but for the support of their simple, rude, uncriticizing, credulous, 
and vehement spirit, might have quietly expired^'* History of England, 
vol. i. p. 307. 
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crossed the Euphrates ; and, by the permanent 
conquest of the Roman provinces of Armenia 
and Georgia, finally established themselves within 
the Greek empire. Both these conquests were 
completed about the year 1068. And, from 
this last date, to that of the taking of Constan- 
tinople, the interval of time tallies, to a day, 
with the period allotted by the prophecy, for the 
course of the Euphratean horsemen. I shall 
submit the computation in the words of a late 
eminent civilian, who has well approved himself 
in the higher field and character of a Scripture 
critic. 

“ liour, and a day^ and a month, and a year, 
make 391 prophetical years and 15 daysj or 
385 Gregorian years and 156 dynasties. Alp 
Arslan, under whom were three other dynasties 
of Turks, crossed the Euphrates, and made a 
permanent conquest of Armenia and Georgia, 
Roman provinces, between the years 1065 and 
1068, according to the chronology of Mr. Gib- 
bon. From thence count 385 years and 156 
days, and you will arrive at the wai* under Ma- 
homet II., ending with the taking of Constan- 
tinople, on the 29th of May, 1453.”'* 

* Critical Remarks by Dr. Ffrench Laurence, p. 139. See Archbishop 
Laurcncti^a Tracts, vol. ii. 
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The period here chosen for the application of 
the prophetic numbers, coincides with the first 
grand loosing of the Turkish powers from the 
banks of “ the great river Euphrates;” and 
seems to be determinately fixed as the true 
period intended, by the commission given in the 
prophecy to “ the four angels*,” to slay the 
“ third part of men.” For this commission has 
been rightly interpreted to portend the ex- 
tinction of the Greek empire ; and its final 

* By the four angels, according to our great standard interpreters, the 
prophecy represents the four Turkish Sultanics, founded in the cleventli 
century, by four princes of tlie house of Seljuk. The author will not 
adbet to conceal his displaccncy at tlie presumptuous lone, in whicli modern 
writers undertake to question, in this Instance, the judgment of our Medes 
and Newtons. It is with no ordinary satisfaction, therefore, that he is able 
to adduce, from the work of a contemporary writer, the Abbot Ekkehard, 
whose Chronicle was composed A.D. 1117, a decisive confirmation of the 
generally-received opinion. The following is the impartial testimony of 
Ekkehard : “ Inito per annos aliquos consilio, emerscrunt ab aguiloTinri 
plaga de terra Gorizana — pracscriptorum paganorum [scU. Turcorum} 
copisD multas, qufs, sub qualuor Stdlanis diviss (sic cnim Satrapas suos 
nominare solcnt), uni tantuin Pcrsico imperatort penc divini cultus more 
subjecti, per Armcniamt indeque Ca}ipadocia7a^ tolamque Jlomaniam, atquc 
S^riam, diffusi sunt. ” — Ekkchardi Abbatis Libcllus, ap. Martcnc ct 
Durand, Vet. Monum. Collect* tom. v. f. 514. Our modern n^finers of 
prophecy, to make way for their own fancies, have ventured to dispute the 
existence of the four Turkish Sultanics : let tl)cra be silenced, if not in- 
structed, by this contemporary evidence. In the above extract, the distinc- 
tion, between the imperial line of Togrul, and the rising house of Seljuk , 
we may observe, is accurately drawn ; and the Jour Sdjukian irrinces are 
marked out emphatically, as the actual scourge of Eastern Christendom ; 
a point of fact, which clearly identifies them with the four angels, who 
were to be loosed from the Euphrates ; as docs the notice of their having 
emerged originally ab aquUo^um plaga, with Daniel’s “ king of the 
North.” 
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extinction was effected, through the agency of 
the Turks, by the capture of Constantinople. 

By its army of two hundred thousand thou- 
sand horsemen *, the prophecy historically 
describes the primitive composition of the 
Turkish armies, which, as well as those of the 
Saracens, originally consisted exclusively of 
horse. Thus, Alp Arslan passed the Gihon, at 
the head of two hundreck thousand horse. And 
the contingent which a single Turkish emir 
offered to place at the disposal of Mahmoud, Sul- 
tan of Gazna, amounted to the same number of 
two hundred thousand horse, t So tliat the 
“ two hundred thousand thousand” horsemen 
of the Apocalypse most aptly denote the innu- 
merable cavalry which composed the first 
Turkish ai’mies. 

The prophetic horses arc represented as vomit- 
ing out of their mouths “ fire, and smoke, and 
brimstone,” by which, it is added, “ the third 
part of men was killed.” Bishop Newton and 
others understand this prediction of the Turkish 
cannon ; the Turks being among the first belli- 
gerents who employed, on a great scale, that 
deadly engine of war. A^d it is certain, that to 
his heavy ordnance Mahomet II. was greatly in- 
debted, for the reduction of Constantinople, the 


« 


t Gibbon. 
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catastrophe generally allowed to be intended, in 
this place of the prophecy : “ By these three was 
the third part of men killed ; by the fire^ and by 
the smoke, and by the brimstone, which issued out 
of their mouths.”® In his eloquent narrative of 
the last fatal siege, Mr. Gibbon bears impartial 
testimony to the propriety of this application, 
when he thus details the preparations of the 
Turkish sultan ; “ AmSng the implements of 
destruction, he studied with peculiar care the 
recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins j 
and his artillery surjiassed whatever had yet ap- 
peared in the world.” 

The agreement of the prophecy concerning 
the Euphratean horsemen with the rise of the 
Turkish power, is rendered complete, by the 
marks which this prediction, in common with 
the preceding one of the locusts, contains of 
a spiritual tyranny : for, as the locusts “ had 
tails like unto scorpions, and stings in their 
tails,” so the tails of the horses “ were like 
unto serpents, and had heads, and with them 
they do hurt.” 

The general connection observable between 
the visions in the Ap<^alypse, and those in the 
book of Daniel, has been already adverted to. 
But before we take leave of the ninth chapter 
of Revelation, it may be well to point out 

Q 
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some specific agreements, which seem to connect 
this chapter, very remarkably, with those pro- 
phecies of Daniel concerning the little horn of 
the he-goat, and the kings of the South and of 
the North, which, in another place, have been 
also applied to Mahometanism. * 

1. The eastern little horn is presently de- 
scribed to the prophet as “ a king of fierce 
countenance : ” — the \fccusts in the Apocalypse 
“ had a king over them,” whose name, “ Apol- 
lyon,” the destroyer, identifies liis prophetic 
charactej^with that of the little horn. 2. The 
king of fiiSree countenance had an host given him, 
by whose instrumentality he should carry on his 
work of desolation : — the Saracenic locusts, 
formed, both in a temporal and in a spiritual 
sense, precisely such an host, under the conduct 
of their destroying king. 3. The little horn 
waxed great against the host of heaven, and cast 
down some of the host and of the stars to the 
ground : — the sun and the air were darkened 
by reason of the smoke of the bottomless pit, 
from out of which issued forth the locusts. 
4. The little horn and its host were to destroy 
wonderfully; they wer^f to destroy also the 
mighty and the holy people ; — the destroying 
king, Apollyon, and his locusts, were grievously 

^ * See section ii. 
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to torment men ; and their successors in perse- 
cution, the horsemen of the Euphrates, were to 
the third part of men. 5. The king of the 
South, and the king of the North, powers pro- 
phetically descriptive of the empires of the 
Saracens and Turks, have been elsewhere iden- 
tified with the vision of the eastern little horn. 
But the prophecy concerning these kings, con- 
tains, further, a remarfeablo coincidence with 
this ninth chapter of the Apocalypse, with which 
we may now close the proofs of a probable 
connection between the two predictions. Da- 
niel, xi. 40., speaks of the king of the North 
% coming against the wilful king, or the Greek 
fmpire, “ with chariots^ and with homes.” Now 
the armies of the Saracens, and those of the 
Turks, were alike exclusively com{)osed of 
cavalry : and Saint .John, Ilev. ix. 9., introduces 
the very terms of Daniel’s prophecy, to describe 
th^ onset of the Saracenic locusts : “ the sound 
of their wings was as the sound of chariots of 
many horses running to battle.” 

The ninth chapter of revelation closes with a 
catalogue of the crimes which were to draw 
down so terrific judgnlents ; the sins comprized 
in it resolve themselves into, the general per- 
version of religion by idolatry, and a general 
corruption of manners. The state of the Greek 

Q 2 
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church and empire in both respects, at the 
period of the rise of Mahomet, is matter of 
melancholy notoriety; as is also the fact, that**^ 
Mahometanism professed itself to be a rod of 
iron, sent down by Heaven to scourge the 
idolatry of the nations. There seems wanting, 
therefore, no one circumstance of agreement, 
between the prophecy, and the period of history 
to which it is generally referred: but every 
thing, rather, concupi to manifest the perfect 
fulfilment of its plagues, by the Saracenic and 
Turkish visitations. 

The book of Daniel, we have seen, contains 
two visions concerning two little horns : the 
first, or western horn, is universally allowed to 
denote Papal Home; the second, or eastern 
horn, is understood, by good authorities, to 
typify the strikingly analogous, if not strictly 
parallel, ecclesiastico-political tyranny of Mju- 
hometanism. Now the llevelation of Saint 
John has a vision corresponding with those of 
Daniel, concerning two beasts : the first beast 
is universally recognized by commentators as 
identical with the first little horn, or the Papal 
power ; and the second biast (a circumstance to 
which the reader will paAicularly attend) is ad- 
mitted to apply to the Mahometan aposta^, 
even by^writers who have interpreted otherwise 
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the second of Daniel’s little horns. From the 
corresponding character of the symbols used by 
^his prophet and by Saint John, and from the 
unquestionable identity of his first little honi 
with the first beast in the Apocalypse, I cannot 
hesitate in concluding the second little horn to 
be also identical with the second beast. Whence 
arises an additional presumption, in support of 
the application, previously made in these pages, 
of the eastern little ho^ of Daniel to Ma- 
hometanism. * 

The vision of the two beasts occurs in the 
thirteentli chapter of the Apocalypse. Before 
we proceed to analyse the Apostle’s description 
of the second beast, it may be not unadvisable 
to notice certain marks, which indicate the dis- 
tinctness, and fix the respective locations, of 
these kindred symbols. 

The first beast arose “ up out of the sea ; ” 
the second beast came “ up out of the earth : ” 
that is, in other words, the former arose in the 
West; the latter, in the East. For, by the 
Jews, in their common parlance, Asia, as contra- 
distinguislied from Europe, was denominated 
“ the earth;” and ^Europe, as contra-distin* 

■i; ' 


” S(*c sectioh ii. 
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guished from Asia, " the sea * : ” a fact which 
appears from Scripture itselfj where Europe is 
spoken of by the title of “ the Isles of the Sea.” fS 
The distinct locations, thus allotted to the two 
beasts by the terms of the prophecy, accordingly, 
have not passed unnoticed. “ The Apostle,” 
observes a learned writer of our own day, “ was 
stationed on the sea-shore to view these wild 
beasts. The first rose from the sea, or westward, 

as he looked from the Isle of Patmos towards 

¥ 

Europe. The second rose from the earth, or 
East, as he looked towards Asia. ”t Now those 
interpreters who understand the power of the 
second beast to be reducible to some modi- 
fication only of the power of the first, inevitably 
take away this local distinctness, and in one form 
or; other, confound tlie two beasts themselves 
together. But, as the authority just cited well 
subjoins, “ they are clearly distinct ; and their 
temporal and ecclesiastical powers, though act- 
ing in conjunction in the business of persecuting 
the two witnesses, ought not to be confounded.” § 

♦ By the earth, the Jews understood the large continents of Asia 
and Africa, or all tliose places to which they had access by land; and by 
the sea, they meant the continent of Europe, and the numerous islands 
widi which it is surrounded ; or all those places to which they had access 
only by water.” — Culbertson’s Lectures on the Prophecies of St. John, 
▼ol.i. p. 291. 

f Isaiah^ zxiv. 15. 

f Hales’s New Analysis of Chronology. 

§ Hales, ut supra. 
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The following is the prophecy concerning the 
second, or eastern beast : — 

Revelation, xiii. 

And I beheld another beast, coming up out of 
the earth ; and he had. two horns like a iamb, and he 
spake as a dragon. 12. And he exerciseth all the 
power of the first beast before him, and caiiseth the 
earth, and them that dwell therein, to worship the first 
beast, whose deadly wound was healed. 13. And he 
doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire come down 
from heaven on the earth in the sight of men ; 14*. And 
deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means of 
those miracles which he had power to do in the sight of 
the beast ; saying to them that dwell on the earth, that 
they should make an image to the beast which had the 
wound by a sword, and did live. 15. And he had 
power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the 
image of the beast should both speak, and cause that as 
many as would not worship the image of the beast 
should be killed. 16. And he caused all, both small 
and great, rich and jioor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads : 17. And 
that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the 
mark, or the name, of the beast, or the number of his 
name. 18. Here is wisdom : Let him that hath under- 
standing count tlie number of the beast; for it is the 
number of a man ; and his number is six hundred three 
score and six.” 

The nffinihj and the distinctness of this and of 
the former beast appear alike imdouhted. The 

Q 4 
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first beast denotes the power of the Papacy. It 
shall be our object to examine how far the second 
beast may appear, from its description in Sain# 
John’s vision, to agree with the character of 
Mahometanism. * 

Before, however, we pursue this inquiry, it is 
essential that we should rightly apprehend vohat 
it is which constitutes the foundation of the 
similitude and relationship between the two apo- 
calyptic beasts. 

The reader will remark, then, as the key of 
this whole vision, that the beasts represent sym- 
bolically two great antichristian powers; and 
that it is in their character of antichristian 
powers, that they are exclusively contemplated 
in 4he prophecy. Now, in this view, it is ob- 


* It IS an interesting fact, which seems to have passed altogether un- 
noticed by the writers on Prophecy, tliat the vision of the second beast was 
universally understood of Mahomet and Mahometanism, in the age of 
Koger Bacon. This great man interprets the prophetic number 666, as 
indicating the appointed term of the Mahometan apostasy ; and joyfully 
anticipates the final downfal both of its empire and creed, as even then at 
liand, “ aut /jcr Tarlaros, aut per Chrislianos, ** The interpretation, al- 
though contradicted by after events, was countenanced by the recent cap- 
ture of Bagdad, and the final abolition of the Caliphate, by the idolatrous 

Tartars, under Holaghou Khan. A more probable interpretation could 
not, therefore, have been adopted at tlie close of the 13th century. Sec 
the Opus Majus, p. 167., for this remarkable context. Bacon appears to 
have arrived at his conclusion by the application of chronology ; since he 
was himself contemporary with the Sl^venth century of the H(.jra, and, at 
the crisis to which he alludes, the six hundred and sixty-sixth year of that 
era was in4he act of elapsing. 
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vious there subsists as true relationship, and as 
i*eal grounds of comparison, between the eccle- 
^iastico-political tyranny of Mahometanism, and 
that of Romanism, as though the analogy lay 
between the Eastern and Western churches 
themselves, or between any two antichristian 
powers, nominally Christian : for it is the anti- 
christian properties which here furnish the com- 
parison. 

This consideration premised, we will proceed 
to show the connection of Mahometanism with 
the vision. 

The first beast rose up “ out of the sea but 
the second beast came up “ out of the earth.” 
The earthj we have seen, here signifies the East, 
The local rise of the second beast, therefore, 
agrees with the local rise of, the Mahometan apos- 
tasy. But the prophetic terms of “ the earth” 
and “ the sea,” may be curiously illustrated, 
conformably with this application, from a Turkish 
adage, which directly identifies the beast that 
came up out of the sea, with the Francs, or 
Latin Christians of Europe ; and the beast which 
came up out of the earth, with the Mahometan 
powers. “ The Turks,” says Mr. Gibbon, 
“ themselves acknowlege, that if God had given 
them THE EARTH, he had left the sea to the 
infidels.** The vision of the two beasts, there- 
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fore, interpreted as applying to Eomanism and 
Mahometanism, characterizes the powers sym- 
bolized with geographical discrimination. * 4 

The second beast, “ had two horns Uhe a 
lamb.” A lamb is the symbol of a church : the 
power which was to appear in the likeness of a 
lamb, must, therefore be a spurious ecclesiastical 
power. “ And he spake as a dragon.” A 
dragon is the symbol of a political despotism : 
the power which was to speak as a dragon, 
must, therefore, be also a political tyranny. 
The twofold character accurately represents 
Mahometanism j and agrees equally well with 
no other application. A lamb typifies a church : 
but the similitude to a lamb indicates a false 
church: and such was Mahometanism. The 
Greek and tlie Roman might be fallen churches, 
but they were certainly not false ones. 

The second, “ exercised all the power of 
the first beast before him.” Mahometanism 
fulfilled the prediction before the face of the 
Papal antichrist, by a like course of temporal 
and spiritual oppressions, and by like vain pre- 

* With reference to Mahometanism, the fulfilment is most exact. For 
its permanent empire accurately coincides with that portion of the globe, 
wliich' the Jews understood by the technical phrase “ the earth,” as contra- 
distinguished fn^ Europe, or “ the sea namely, the continents of Asia 
end Africa* 
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tences toi the performance of “ signs and lying 
wonders.” 

« He caused men “ to make an image of tlie 
first beast,” and had power “ to give life unto 
the image.” Mahometanism verified the pro- 
phecy, by setting up an antichristian tyranny, 
the counterpart or image of Popery, yet, at the 
same time, wholly independent of it, and liaving 
a life and power of its own. 

He compelled men to worship this living 
image ; which he endowed with the gift of 
speech, and with authority to cause all who 
refused to worship it to be slain. Mahometanism 
exacted of mankind sucA spiritual prostration ; 
and employed the penalty of death to enforce 
the exaction. Death or convei'sion was its 
brief alternative to idolaters : and even to 
the followers of Christianity, its sanguinary 
language was, “ Ye Christian dogs, ye know your 
option ; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword.” * 

In the last place, the second beast of the 
Apocalypse caused all classes and conditions of 
mankind, “ both small and great, rich and poor, 
free and bond, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads : and that no man 
might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or 
the name of the beast, or the number of his 


* Gibbon. 
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name.” In otlier words, that they only should 
be capable of civil and social privileges, who 
either bore the brand of the beast as his slaves ; 
or who confessed his name and authority, and 
studied the mystery of his doctrines, as his 
disciples. This is the natural import of ihe 
passage : and never has history supplied a moye 
perfect commentary on prophecy, than this 
passage receives from the facts of Maliometan 
domination. As applied to the disciples' of 
Islam, the sense is at once fully explained by 
the three qualifications necessary to entitle 
converts to the rank and immunities of true 
believers j namely, the mark of circumcision, 
the confession of faith in the name of Ma- 
homet *, and the reception and study of the 
Koran, as the book of God. But, as understood 
of its Christian subjects and tributaries, this 
prophecy finds such an exposition and accom- 
plishment, as may satisfy the most cautious and 
sober judgment. For the persecutions carried 
on against the Christians of Egypt and of 
Western Africa, by their Mahometan masters, 
verify, even to the letter, the words of this pre- 


* The words of the prophecy, Rev. xiii. 17., cannot find a better expo- 
sitor tlian Mr. Gibbon. By ihe rcitelUion of a scntcncet and the loss of a 
foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in a 
moment tho^free and equal companion of the victorious Moslems. 
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diction. .Elmacin records of Asam, the Saracenic 
governor of Egypt, under the Caliph Solyman 
Ebn Abdulmelek, that, among other measures 
of persecution, he imposed a capitation tax on 
the Egyptian monks, which was enforced by 
hitherto-unheard-of cruelties. In order to as- 
certain the numbers subject to the tax, Asam 
caused these monks to be branded in the hand 
with an iron ring or seal. He furtlier enacted, 
that all those, who should be detected without 
the appointed legal mark, should have then’ 
hands cut off. And this inhuman enactment, 
the tyrant carried into effect, by a general in- 
quisition throughout the monasteries : where, 
finding multitudes of his unhappy victims with 
unmarked hands, he caused many of them to be 
beheaded, and many more to be scourged to 
death. The enormities of Asam were renewed, 
with redoubled violence, by his more infamous 
successor, Abdallah. This monster doubled 
the poll tax imposed by his predecessor ; 
commanded both men and beasts to be num- 
bered, and made equally liable to it ; and 
sealed the Christian inhabitants with a certain 
mark, or brand, bearing the figure of a lion, 
under the penalty of instant amputation of the 
offending member, should the hands of any be 
discovered, unseared by the fatal mark. From 
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Egypt, Abdallah was transferred to the go- 
vernment "of Western Africa; where, by the 
repetition of his Egyptian enormities, in the pipr- 
secution of the Christian name and profession, 
he at length gave rise to a general insurrection. * 
Can these historical facts be impartially 
compared with the words of the prediction. 
Rev. xiii. I7., and yet a doubt remain as to the 
fulfilment? 

So many solutions have been proposed, for the 
numerical enigma concealed in the name of the 
second beast, that, unless so far as the interpret- 
ation offered maybe substantiated by other proofs, 
little or no weight can be attached to any of them. 
When viewed in connection with the whole of the 
preceding coincidences, it is, however, remark- 
able, that tlie name of Mahomet, as m'itten in the 
idiom of the Apocalypse^ by the Byzantine his- 
torians, accurately returns the prophetic number 
C 66 . This mystical number (understood, it has 
been shown, of Mahometanism, by Roger Bacon,) 
was first applied to Mahomet personally, by 
Fevardentius ; and I am obliged to subscribe 
the judgment of a venerable authority still living, 
that his interpretation is preferable to all sue-- 
ceeding conjectures. 

The application to Mahometanism, which has 
now been Inade, of the prophecy concerning the 
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second apocalyptic beast, cannot be more 
suitably summed up, than in the WoVds of the 
writer last alluded to, the truly learned and in- 
genious Dr. Hales, who understands this pre- 
diction of “ Islamism, a new ecclesiastical power 
in the East, ‘ the' image’ of the Papal in 
blasphemy and persecution, founded by * the 
false prophet,’ Mahomet.” * 

But the second beast, which came up out of the 
earth, has, by approved expositors, been further 
and most satisfactorily identified with “ the false 
prophet” mentioned, llev. xvi. 13., in con- 
nection with “ the dragon,” and the Papal 
“ beast.” ® His new appellation supplies a fresh 
circumstance to the general proof of his identity 
with Mahomet, to whom the title of false pro- 
phet superlatively belongs. Both symbols, it 
follows, must be identical in import with the 
falling star, llev. ix. 1., the acknowledged and 
undoubted type of the Arabian antichrist. 
Now it may be important to notice, as a final 
link in the connection of these several pro- 
phecies, that, as the star which fell from heaven 
begins his work of desolation in conjunction with 
the angel of the abyss, or the devil, ■— giving 
free egress to Apollyon and his locust followers, 
by opening the bottomless pit ; and as he after- 

• New Analysis of Chronology. 
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wards re-appears, Rev. xiii., in the shape of the 
second beast in conjunction with the first, or 
Papal beast, and the dragon j so. Rev. xx. 10., 
under the appellation of the false prophet, this 
same antichristian power, an^ the dragon, and 
the Papal beast, are together consigned for ever 
to the same bottomless pit, or abyss, from 
whence they had been before severally described 
to have arisen. In other words. Rev. xvi. 13., 
the devil, the Papacy, and the Mahometan 
apostasy, under the titles of “ the dragon, the 
beast, and the false prophet,” appear united in 
the conduct of a simultaneous workj and. 
Rev. XX. 10., they re-a^pear, united in a simul- 
taneous condemnation.' 

These prophetical anticipations will be seen 
hereafter in their true force, as unfolded by 
events, when we come to compare historically 
the two great antichristian apostasies.* 

In observing upon the prophetical anti- 
cipations of Mahometanism, discernible in the 
Old and New Testaments, our remarks have been 
hitherto confined to passages already so applied 
by former interpreters. The sacred Scriptures, 
however, must be presumed still to contain, what 
a great Christian philosopher has termed, un-^ 


* See section x. 
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heeded prophecies.* One passage, and only 
one, I would here beg leave to submit to the 
better judgment of others j to ray own it appears 
of this description. 

The passage in question, is a prediction de- 
livered by our Lord 'himself; and forms a link 
in the wonderful chain of prophecies comprised 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of Saint Matthew. 
This passage, although, so far as I know, it has 
never yet been interpreted of Mahometanism, 
contains a representation so clear, exact, and 
literal, of the country, pretensions, and personal 
character of Mahomet, that, looking simply to 
the description drawn, an^ to the expressions in 
which it is couched, nothing seems wanting to 
bring it home to that heresiarch. 

The character, moreover, and objects of the 
discourse, in Avhich the prediction occurs, fully 
bear out and sanction this specific application of 
it. For it is a germinant prophecy, uniting in 
the same expressions, the impending desolation 
of Jerusalem, with the final judgment of the 
world ; and extending its view, from the apos- 
tasies which were to precede the fall of the 
desecrated and devoted city, to those which 


* 1 meet with much fewer than I could wish, who make it their 

business to search the Scriptures for — unheeded prophecies, overlooked 
mysteries, and strange hannonies.’* — Kojijert Boyljk. 

R 
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should follow to the end of time. In a view 
thus comprehensive, there is every antecedent 
ground for believing, that, where the lesser and 
nearer apostasies are so remembered, the greater 
and more distant would not be forgotten : the 
very occurrence, in such a context, of expres- 
sions applicable to the Arabian antichrist, af- 
fords, it may be added, a strong presumption 
that we are not wrong in so applying them. 
But let the reader consider for himself the fol- 
lowing passage, and form his own judgment as 
to tlie proposed application * : — 

Saint Matthew, xxiv. 

“ 23. Then, if any man shall say unto you, I.o, here is 
Christ, or there ; believe it not. 24. For there sliall 
arise jahe christs and Jahe prophets, and shall show 
great signs and wonders ; insomuch, that, if it were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive the very elect. 25. llehold, I 
have told you before. 26. Wherefore, if they shall say 
unto you, Behold, he is in the deseut ; go not forth : 
Behold, HE IS in the secret chambers; believe it 
not.” 

Attempts have been made, by different ex- 
positors, to instance; fulfilments of this pre- 


♦ It is to be observed, that in proposing any interpretation of germinaiU 
prophecy as just, wc would not maintain that it is exchmvely so. It belongs 
to the essence of such prophecies, to adumbrate, by the same phraseology, 
dilTercnt characters, and distinct events, whetli^ successive or simultaneous. 
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diction, in the times immediately preceding the 
fall of Jerusalem. Let the several expositions 
oflcred, be only compared with the marks which 
shall now be noticed, in proof of its matter-of- 
fact fulfilment in the person and lying pre- 
tensions of Mahomet 5 and the justness of the 
interpretation may safely be left to be deter- 
mined by the result of the comparison. 

“ There shall arise false Christs j Mahomet, 
at the outset of his imposture, offered himself 
formally to the Jews as their promised Messiah ; 
and is universally spoken of by Christian inter- 
prefers, and recognized by the whole Christian 
world, as antichrist, or one of his chief heads. 

“ And false prophets:”] Mahomet assumed 
the title of “ the prophet of God ; ” and thereby 
constituted himselfi in the proper sense of our 
Lord’s words, a “false prophet:” accordingly, 
it has been already seen, he is expressly styled, 
in the Apocalypse, “ the false prophet.” 

“ And shall sliow great signs and wonders : ”] 
Mahomet laid claim to sujiernatural communi- 
cations with angels, and to immediate conference 
with God himself, in heaven ; he set up the 
Koran as the greatest of miracles ; and his pre- 
tensions to miraculous powers appear to have 
been bounded solely by his prudence, and by 
the fear of detection and exposure. 

H 2 
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“ Insomuch that, if it were possible, they 
shall deceive the very eleet : ”] This part of the 
propliecy has found a fatal fulfilment in the in- 
numerable apostasies to Mahometanism which 
have taken place within the Christian church, 
from the first rise of that arch-heresy to the 
present day. ® 

“ Behold, he is in the desert:”] Christ, it 
will be had in remembrance, pronounced the 
prophecy in a country immediately adjoining 
the Arabian desert ; can it, then, be matter of 
reasonable doubt, when we take into account 
the conspicuous place which the Arabian here- 
siarch and his apostasy hold elsewhere in the 
prophetic Scriptures, that the finger of God is 
here laid on the birth-place of Mahomet and 
Mahometanism ? 

“ Behold, he is in the secret chambers : ”] In 
the inner apartments of the house, in its most 
private recesses : both the Greek term in the 
New Testament, and its Hebrew equivalent in 
the Old, have a significancy not to be misunder- 
stood • ; the propheey here pourtrays Mahomet 
to the life, in his proper character ; and pursues 
him to those hidden scenes of “ chambering and 


• For tlie signification of rafielov, sen Schleusner in voc. ; for that of 
nn, which, in the Septuagint version, is uniformly rendered by ra/jiciov, 
comp. Parkhurst*s Hebrew Lexicon. 
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wantonness,” which set the seal of antichrist 
on himself and his religion. 

In commenting on the several passages of 
Scripture, which have been submitted in these 
pages as prophetical anticipations of the rise and 
progress of Mahometanism, it has been our 
object to establish, in each example, by internal 
evidences, the appropriateness of the application. 

For two of the passages in question, namely, 
Dan. viii. 9 — 25., and Rev. xiii. 11 — 18., va- 
rious other interpretations have been assigned, 
by very high authorities. Each of these inter- 
pretations, however, it will be observed, ter- 
minates in reducing the Jiastem little horn of 
Daniel, and the apocalyptic beast tlmt cmne up 
out of' the earth (or out of the East), in one form 
or Qtlier, to the Western church or empire. 
Now the Roman church and empire in the 
W est have their own known and proper symbols 
in both these books ; while it seems contrary to 
the whole nature and ends of prophecy, and 
contradictory to the general analogy of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures, thus to explain one distinct 
set of symbols, into modifications merely, and 
subordinate parts of another. Prophecy may be 
defined the interpreter of Providaice ; and, as a 
light sent of God, we have the best reason to 
anticipate, that the interpretation shall expound 
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the 'whole text ; that is to say, that the pre- 
dictions of prophecy shall be found, on examin- 
ation, commensurate with the course of Pro- 
vidence. If this first principle be a sound one, 
our only safe introduction to the study of the 
prophetic Scriptures must be the previous con- 
templation, in due proportion to their relative 
magnitude and moment, of those great events 
more immediately connected with the chbrch of 
God, which have come down tons upon the stream 
of time. Now the greatest events which have 
cither affected God’s church, or taken place in 
the world, since the first promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, beyond all question are, the Papal and 
the Mahometan apostasies ; powers similar in 
their character, and simultaneous in their rise ; 
the one overshadowing Western, the other over- 
whelming Eastern Christendom. 

The former of these apostasies has un- 
doubtedly been foretold by Daniel, under the 
symbol of a little horn, and by Saint John (be- 
sides other representations), under the emblem 
of a beast which came up out of the sea j both 
images being appropriately connected with the 
Western empire. But Daniel has a second 
sym|)<^ of a little hom, and Saint John a second 
symbol of a beast, which came up out of the 
earth ; both emblems being apparently con- 
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nected with the history of the Eastern empire. 
If we understand the latter pair of symbols, as 
some commentators have done, of the Latin 
power civil or ecclesitistical, in any sense what- 
soever, they become unavoidably reduced to mo- 
difications of the farmer : that is, they resolve 
themselves into predictions belonging to Western 
Christendom ; and Kastem Christendom remains 
without its proper rank and place in prophecy. 
If, on the other liand, we interpret them of 
Malioraetanism, the balance is restored \ pro- 
phecy goes hand in hand with Providence, in 
both portions of the universal church ; foresliow- 
ing, conceniing each, the retributive visitations 
which liavc actually befallen them. 

These reflections naturally lead us on, from 
the prophetical anticipations of the rise of Ma- 
homet, to the prophetical parallel between Ma- 
hometanism and Christianity. The two little 
liorns in the book of Daniel, and the two beasts 
in the thirteenth chapter of Revelation, have 
been already introduced in general terms as 
predictions descriptive, the first horn and the 
first beast of the Papal, the second horn and 
the second beast of the MahomeUin tyranny. 
W e will now dispose these parallel prophecies in 
one view : from their siinple juxta-];)osit4on, the 
reader will be enabled to judge lor himsellj liow 
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far the double reference to Popery and Ma- 
hometanism is sustained by the relation of 
the passages between themselves, and by their 
respective correspondence with the historical 
characters of those two great apostasies, viewed 
as providentially related systems. ^ 


Daniel, vii. 

(the western vision.) 

** 7. After this I saw in the 
night-visions, and behold a 
fourtli beast, dreadful and 
terrible, and strong exceed- 
ingly ; and it had great iron 
teeth : it devoured and brake 
in pieces, and stamped the 
residue with the feet of it : 
and it was diverse from all 
the beasts that were before it ; 
and it had ten horns. 

‘‘ 8. 1 considered the horns, 
and behold, there came up 
among them another little 
horn, before whom, there 
were three of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots : 
and behold, in this horn were 
eyes, like the eyes of man, 

and ^l^uth speaking great 
things. 


Daniel, viii. 

(the eastern vision.) 

“ 8. The he-goat waxed 
very great : 

and when he was strong, the 
great horn was broken ; 

and for it came up four not- 
able ones, 

toward the four winds of 
heaven. ^ 

“ 9. And out of one of 
them came forth a little horn, 
which waxed exceeding great, 
toward the South, and to- 
ward the East, and toward 
the pleasant land. 

“ 10. And it waxed great, 
even to the host of heaven ; 
and it cast down some of the 
host, and of the stars, to the 
ground, and it stamped upon 
them. 
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Daniel, vii. 

(the western vision.) 

‘‘ 11. I beheld then, be- 
cause of the voice of the great 
words which the liorn spake. 


“21. I beheld, and the 
same horn 

made war with the saints, 
and prevailed against them.” 

THE WESTERN INTERPRET- 
ATION. 

“ 16 , So he told me, and 
made me know the interpret- 
ation of the things. 

“ 23. The fourth beast 
shall be the fourtli kingdom 
upon earth, which shall be 
diverse from all kingdoms, 
and shall devour the whole 
earth, and shall tread it down, 
and break it in pieces. 

“ 24 And 

the ten horns out of this king- 
dom, 

are ten kings that shall arise : 


Daniel, viii. 

(the eastern vision.) 

“11. Yea, he magnified 
himself even to the prince of 
the host, and by him the 
daily sacrifice was taken 
away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down. 

“ 12, And an host was 
given him against the daily 
sacrifice, by reason of trans- 
gression; and it cast down 
the truth to the ground, and 
it practised and prospered.” 

THE eastern interpret- 
ation, 

“ 19. And he said, Behold, 
I will make thee know what 
shall be in the last end. 

“ 21. The rough goat 
is the king of Grecia ; 
and the great horn 
that is between his eyes 
is the first king. 

“ 22. Now, 
that being broken, 
whereas four stood up for it, 

four kingdoms shall stand up 
out of the nation, b^^ot in 
his power. 
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Daniel, vii. 

(the western interpret- 
ation.) 

and another shall rise after 
them, 

and he shall be diverse from 
the first, 


and he shall subdue three 
kings. 


‘‘ 25. And he shall speak 
great words 
against the most High, 
and shall wear out the saints 
of the most High, 
and think 
to change 
times 
and laws : 


and they shall be given into 
his liand, until a time, and 
times, and the dividing of 
time, if* 


Daniel, viii. 

(the eastern INfRRiPltET- 

ATION.) 

‘‘ 23. And in the latter 
time of their kingdom, when 
the transgressors are come to 
the full, a king of fierce 
countenance, 

and understanding dark sen- 
tences, shall stand up. 

** 24. And his power shall 
be mighty, 

but not by his own power : 
and he shall destroy wonder- 
fully, 

and shall prosper and practise, 

and shall destroy the mighty 
and the holy people. 

‘‘ 25. And through his po- ' 
licy also he shall cause craft 
to prosper in his hand ; and 
he shall Kiagnify himself in 
his heart, and by peace shall 
destroy many ; 
he shall also stand up 
against the Prince of princes: 
but he shall be broken with- 
out hand.*' 

“ Dan. xii. 6. How long to 
the end of these wonders ? 

7. For a time, times, and 
and an hall*; 
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Daniel, vii. Daniel, xii. 

(TBEf WESTERN INTERPRET- (THE EASTERN INTERPRET- 
ATION.) ATION.) 

“ 26. But the judgment and when he shall have ac- 
shall sit, and they shall take coinplished to scatter the 
away his dominion, to con- power of the holy people, 
sume and to destroy it unto all these [wonders] shall be 
the end.” finished.” ® 

Of the two little horns in these corresponding 
predictions, the first, or that occurring in the 
seventh chapter, is here understood to symbolize 
the Papacy ; tlic second, or tliat introduced in 
the eighth, to typify Mahometanism. In order to 
y udge of the correctness of both applications, it is 
essential that we observe, first, iJie contrast, and 

Ifhen the coincidences, between the two contexts. 

■ 

’ 1. The former liorn, Dan. vii., was to come 

up from among the ten horns of the fourth 
beast ; the latter horn, Dan. viii. was to come 
forth out of one of \\\Qfou7' horns of the he-goat, 
or the third beast. 

2. The first little horn, consequently, was to 
arise in the West ; the second, in the Hast ; the 
one, out of the Roman ; the other, out of the 
Macedonian, empire. 

3. The first was to be a conquering power, 
for it was io root 7ip three hmgdo^iis ; and ^ per- 
secuting power, for it was to wear out the saints 
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of the Most High : the second was also to be a 
conquering power ; but on a far more extended 
scale, for it was to 'wax exceeding great toward 
three points of the heavens ; and a persecuting 
power, but with still more sanguinary devas- 
tation ; for it was to destroy wonderjullyi and to 
destroy the mighty and the holy people. 

These discriminative marks may suffice to 
show the tyrannies represented by the two 
little horns, to be two distinct antichristian 
powers : while the distinctness of character in- 
dicated by them, is precisely tliat which actually 
obtains, and which discriminates between the 
Papacy and Mahometanism : the one, like the 
first horn, arising in the West, and amidst the ten 
kingdoms of the subdivided Roman empire ; the 
other, like the second horn, springing up in the 
East, and out of one of the four kingdoms of the 
subdivided Macedonian empire: the Papacy, 
again, like the former horn, was a limited tem- 
poi'al conqueror, but an universal spiritual per- 
secutor j Mahometanism, like the latter horn, 
was both an universal temporal conqueror, and 
an universal spiritual persecutor and destroyer. 

The coincidences, on the other hand, between 
the prophetic horns, are equally numerous and 
strikii^. 

1. Both conquerors, 2. both persecutors, they 
were both alike, 3. to set up kingdoms, 4. to 
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wear out, or destroy, the saints, or people of 
God, and, 5. to stand up, or speak blasphemy, 
against the Most High. — A union of character- 
istic qualities in the types, which clearly de- 
notes, in the antitypes, the union of temporal 
with spiritual tyranny : while the whole charac- 
teristics specified meet together in the Papacy, 
and in Mahometanism ; which powers have 
respectively realized the twofold despotism pre- 
figured, in a manner, and on a scale, of which the 
history of the world affords no third example. 

6. In the two prophecies, moreover, the same 
period is very specifically assigned for the dur- 
ation of each of the little horns : a mark of 
chronological correspondence which may fairly 
be adduced as betokening a probable coin- 
cidence in their rise. Now it has been already 
intimated, and shall presently be more fully 
shown, that the Papal and Mahometan apos- 
tasies were, in point of fact, simultaneous in 
their rise ; and that they have continued con- 
jointly to afflict Christendom, in the West, and 
in the East, through the greater part, at 'least 
through more than twelve hundred yeai's, of the 
appointed peiiod. 

If, therefore, in another place of this work, 
grounds have been shown, from the internal 
evidence of the context, Dan. vii., to autliorize 
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our identifying Mahometanism with the symbol of 
the eastern little horn *, the force of our former 
conclusion certainly is not diminished by the 
close parallel now asceitained to subsist between 
the related prophecies respecting the two little 
horns, considered as connected, the first, with 
Popery, and the second, with Mahometanism. 
For these remarkable predictions, it would ap- 
pear, unquestionably point toward two distinct 
powers, of the same kind, and seemingly coin- 
cident ill their origin and duration; the one 
belonging to the West, the other to the East : 
but. Popery being incontrovertibly the pre- 
figured western tyranny, the eastern tyranny 
must necessarily be one corresponding in cha- 
racter with it ; and the only power which ever 
arose in Asia, thus corresponding with the 
Papacy, is the great antichristian heresy of Ma- 
homet. 

From the comparative view which has just 
been taken of Daniel’s two little horns, con- 
templated in their respective applications, to the 
Papacy, and to Mahometanism, we proceed to a 
similar comparison, with the same application, of 
Saint John’s vision of the two apocalyptic beasts. 

The identity of the second beast of the 
Apocalypse with the second horn of Daniel, 

* Sec section ii. 
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and, consequently, with the Mahometan apos- 
tasy, has been already inferred from the internal 
evidences. It remains to be seen, how far the 
inference may derive strength from a com- 
parison of the two beasts, similar to that pre- 
viously instituted between the two little horns. 


Revelation, xiii. 

(the first, or western, 

BEAST.) 

1. And I stood upon the 
sand of the sea, and saw a 
beast rise up out of the sea, 
having seven heads, and ten 
horns ; and upon his horns, 
ten crowns; and upon his 
heads, the name of blasphemy. 

“ 2. And the beast which 
I saw was like unto a leopard, 
and his feet were as the feet 
of a bear, and his mouth as 
the mouth of a lion : and the 
dragon gave liim his power, 
and his seat *, and great au- 
thority. 

3. And I saw one of his 
heads as it were wounded to 
death ; and his deadly wound 
was healed : and all the world 
wondered after the beast. 


Revelation, xiii. 

(the second, or eastern, 

BEAST.) 

‘Ml. And I beheld another 
beast, coming up out of the 
earth ; and he had two horns, 
like a iamb, and he spake 
as a dragon* 

“ 12. And he exerciseth all 
the authority of the first beast, 
before him ; and causeth the 
earth, and them which dwell 
therein, to worship the first 
beast, whose deadly wound 
was healed. 

“ 13. And he doeth great 
wonders, so that he maketh 
fire to come down from hea- 
ven on the earth in the sight 
of men. 


* rhv $p6yov, llie word e^owrla is rendered uniformly, throughout 
tlicsc passages, as our translators have rendered it in this verse, by the 
word QuthorUy* 
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Revelation, xiii. 

(the eikst, or western, 

BEAST.) 

4-. And they worshipped 
the dragon, which gave au- 
thority unto the beast: and 
they worshipped the beast, 
saying. Who is like unto the 
beast ? Who is able to make 
war with him ? 


“ 5. And there was given 
unto him a mouth, speaking 
great things, and blasphemies ; 
and authority was given unto 
him to continue forty and two 
months. 

“ 6. And he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against 
God, to blaspheme his name, 
and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven. 

‘‘ 7. And it was given unto 
him, to make war with the 
saints, and to overcome them : 
and authority was given him 
overall kindreds, and tongues, 
and nations. 

“ 8. And all that dwell upon 
the earth shall worship him, 
whose naihes are not written 
in the book of life of the 


Revelation, xiii. 

(the second, or eastern, 
beast.) 

“ 14?. And deceiveth them 
that dwell on the earth, by 
the means of those miracles, 
which he had authority to do 
in the sight of the beast; say- 
ing to them that dwell on the 
earth, that they should make 
an image to the beast, which 
had the wound by a sword, 
and did live. 

‘‘ 15. And it was given 
unto him*, to give life unto 
the image of the beast, that 
the image of the beast should 
both speak, and cause that as 
many as would not worship 
the image of the beast should 
be killed. 

“16. And he caused all, 
both small and great, rich and 
poor, free and bond, to re- 
ceive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their foreheads. 

“ 17. And that no man 
might buy or sell, save he 
that ha|l the mark or the 
name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. 


4Z6Qri dvT^, See also v. 7. 
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Revelation, xiii. 

(the first, or western, 

BEAST.) 

Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. 

9. If any man have an 
ear let him hear. 

“ 10. He that leadeth into 
captivity, shall go into capti- 
vity ; he that killeth with the 
sword, must be killed with 
the sword. Here is the pa- 
tience and Jhe faith of the 
saints.” 

The identity of the second beast in this vision 
with the Mahometan apostasy, has been already 
inferred from the local position and character- 
istic properties assigned to it, in its part of the 
prophecy. The correspondence of this symbol 

* However interpreters may ditTer in their expositions of Rev. xiii., it 
will hardly be disputed, by any, that antichrht is the power depicted under 
the figures of the two beasts. But both Saint Joliii and Saint Paul, in 
their principal descriptions of antichrist, addressed themselves, it will be 
remembered, to eastern Christians; that is, to churches lying within the 
pale of the Macedonian empire, and eventually foriiiing the eastern or 
Greek church. Now, this being so, it seems incredible, that the East 
should not be etjually a suilerer with the est, by autichristiau tyranny in 
some shape. But il the Papacy be alone the antichrist foreshown, eastern 
Christendom manifestly has not experienced its aiitichristian visitation, 
although so pre-eminently taught, by Christ and his apostles, to exjiect 
the scourge. Mahometanism, however, fearfully fills up the chasm ; as 
has been well observed by the learned Ilottinger, who [ironounces “ Mu- 
hammedem ipsum — antichristum orientalenu'* Compare Hist. Orient, 
pp. 10. and 62. 


Revelation, xiii. 

(the second, or eastern, 

BEAST.) 

“ 18. Here is wisdom. Let 
him that hath understanding 
count the number of the 
beast : for it is the number 
of a man ; and his number is 
six hundred, threescore, and 
six.” 
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with Mahometanism may be now further con- 
firmed by two additional considerations ; namely, 
1. The obvious agreement of character between 
Saint John’s vision of the two beasts, and 
Daniel’s visions of the two little horns, of which 
the second has been elsewhere appropriated to 
Mahometanism j and, 2. The marked propriety 
with which the Apostle’s descriptions of the 
beasts (like the prophet’s descriptions of the 
horns), when compared together, tally with 
the characters of the two great rival antichrists, 
the Papacy and Mahometanism. 

1. The two beasts of the Apocalypse evince 
their identity with the two little horns of Daniel, 
by several conclusive marks. 

Like the first horn, the first beast arose in the 
West. As that horn sprang up amidst the horns 
of the fourth beast, or the empire of Pagan 
Rome, — so this beast derived its authority from 
the dragon, or Pagan Roman empire, whose 
throne, or seat of government, it occupied. 
Like the horn, it ha4 “ a mouth speaking great 
things and, as the horn “ spake great things 
against the Most High,” so the beast “ opened 
his mouth in blasphemy against God.” Tlie 
horn was “ to wear out the saints of the Most 
High ; ” the beast, “ to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them.” The first beast, in 
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fine, has the same prophetic term with the first 
horn, appointed for its dominion ; namely, 
“ forty and two months,’* equivalent to “ a time, 
times, and the dividing of a time.” There can, 
then, be hardly a doubt, that the first beast of 
the Apocalypse is the same power with the first 
little horn of Daniel. 

Like the second horn, on the. other hand, the 
second beast arose in the East. As tliat liorn 
trampled under foot the host of heaven, took 
away the daily sacrifice, and cast down the 
place of God’s sanctuary, and the truth, to the 
ground ; so did this beast, inasmuch as “ he 
exercised all the authority of the first beast,” 
which “ opened Ins mouth in blasphemy against 
God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabcmacle, 
and them that dwell in heaven;” “ and caused 
that as many as would not worship the image of 
the beast should be killed.” As the horn, 
“ through his policy,” was “ to cause craft to 
prosper in his hand,” so the beast “ deceiveth 
them tliat dwell on the earth, by the means of 
those miracles, which he had authority to do in 
the sight of the beast.” The second beast, in 
fine, appears to have the same appointed term 
of duration with the second horn ; for “ he 
exerciseth all the authority of the first beast ; ” 
but as part of this, we find expressly specified 

s 2 
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“ authority to continue forty and two months,” 
equivalent to “ a time, times, and a halfi” the 
period appointed to the second horn. There 
appears, therefore, good warrant for the conqlu- 
sion that the second beast of the Apocalypse is 
one and the same with the second horn of 
Daniel. 

From the contrast preserved, both by Daniel 
and by Saint John, between the powers thus 
symbolized by the two little horns, and by the 
two beasts, it is plain that these symbols denote 
two dislinct tyrannies ; and from tiie strong and 
close coincidences expressed in the descriptions 
of both prophecies, it is not less plain, that the 
symbols in question represent, moreover, two 
kindred tyrannies. 

The true character of these related powers 
remains to be ascertained. 

The first, symbolized by the first horn, and 
the first beast, is unquestionably an cccle- 
siastico-political power, for it is the Papacy. 
And the second may^e shown to be a power of 
the same kind with the Papacy, by the marks of 
the second beast ; for it had horns like a lamb, 
denoting it to be a spurious church ; and it 
sjiake as a dragon, indicative of its being a civil 
polity. A fact established by the consideration, 
that the authority exercised by the second, was 
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the exact counterpart of that belonging to the 
first, beast ; who had his authority from the 
dragon, or imperial Rome. But Mahometanism 
is exactly characterized by such an ecclesiastico- 
political symbol. 

Against the application of the vision of the 
second beast to Mahometanism, some objections 
have been raised, which, however forcible they 
may appear at first sight, on examination may 
be found materially to strengtlien and confirm 
this interpretation of the prophecy. Thus it is 
asked. How can Mahometanism be said “ to 
worship the first beast,” or tlic Papal power? 
How, “ to exercise all the authority of the first 
beast before him ?” How, to enjoin “ them 
that dwell on the earth to make an image to the 
beast?” How, itself j “ to give life unto the 
image of the beast ?” &c. 

On these, and several similar objections, I 
would observe, that the great error of the 
objectors appears to lie in their omission to 
regard the Papacy and J!d^ahometanism in the 
light in which the prophecy Jiere undoubtedly 
presents the two beasts, namely, exclusively in 
their characters of anlichristian powers. In 
this, the only proper aspect, the comparison of 
Mahometanism with the Papacy is as just and 
apposite as a comparison between any two anti- 

s 3 
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Christian powers, nominally Christian ; and thus 
contemplated, every expression objected against, 
in the second part of the vision, has its true and 
appropriate reference to the first part. 

The second beast, or the Mahometan apos- 
tasy, may properly be said to cause mankind to 
worship the first beast, or the Papal apostasy, in 
the sense intended in the prophecy. I’or the 
worship mentioned in the twelfth verse is ex- 
plained, in the fifteenth, as offered, not to the 
first beast, but to the image of the first beast, to 
which the second had power to give life. If we 
are to follow the geographical mai’ks laid down 
in the prophecy, this image cannot be more cor- 
rectly interpreted, than of an antichristiau 
tyranny to be erected in the East, wearing the 
resemblance of a previously existing anti- 
christian tyranny in the West : in other w'ords, 
than of Mahometanism, as tlie counterpart of 
Popery ; or rather of that great antichristian 
tyranny, which found its maturity in the erection 
of the Papal power. ^ 

For the first beast, it must here be observed, 
seems intended to represent, not so much the 
Papacy specifically, as the Papacy in its generic 
character, as western head of antichrist. Now, 
though the western antichrist reached its maturity 
pot earlier than the commencement of the 
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seventh century, the leaven which produced it 
was actively at work in the first. For Saint 
Paul, in his vivid prediction of tlie Papal apos- 
tasy (2 Thess. ii. 3 — 12.), expressly acquaints 
the primitive churches, that “ the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work.” 

The western antichristian tyranny, then, 
which issued in the domination of Papal Rome, 
and which is figured by the first beast, clearly 
had its existence before the second beast, or the 
eastern antichristian tyranny. When Maliomet, 
therefore, set uj) in tlie East his rival, but cog- 
nate, apostasy, lie is, with strict propriety, de- 
scribed as causing “ the earth and tliem that 
dwell therein,” tliat is, the East and its inliabit- 
ants, to worship the living image of the first beast, 
— of tlie previously existing western antichrist j 
the later, and imitative apostasy, being justly 
characterized, as the image or likeness of the 
earlier and original one. 

Rut Mahometanism may, in a sense yet more 
appropriate, be entitled the image of Popery. 
For the Papal antichrist sprang up mthin the 
Christian church ; while the Mahometan anti- 
christ was only grafted upon it. The latter apos- 
tasy may, therefore, be most justly regarded as 
bearing the same relation to the former, which the 

s 4 
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image or likeness bears to the original, — the 
shadow to the substance. 

The Papacy, again, from the rank of a Chris- 
tian church, had degenerated into an anti- 
christian power : but Mahometanism, while it 
became an autichristian poWer, never had held 
the place of a Christian church. 

Popery, lastly, derived its relation to Chris- 
tianity, by genuine descent; while Mahomet- 
anism acquired its place as a Christian heresy, 
solely by arbitrary imitation. 

Thus, in whatever aspect we regard it, the 
autichristian tyranny erected by Mahometanism 
in the East, seems accurately delineated in 
Saint John’s vision, as the image of the first 
beast, set up, and given life to, by the second. 

In a sense precisely corresponding with that 
in which the second beast, or the Mahometan 
apostasy, may be said to have set up the image, 
it can further be shown to have fulfilled another 
condition of the prophecy ; to have exercised 
all the authority of the first beast before him. 

The authority of tiie first beast is expressly 
stated in the vision to have been conferred on 
him by the dragon, which “ gave him his 
power, and his throne, and great authority.” 
A statement which perfectly describes the 
Papacy ; a power whose authority was not pro- 
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perly its own, but derived from the Roman 
empire ; and whicli sat in the seat of that empire, 
to rule over the nations. 

Now, when it is said of tlic second beast, that 
“ he exercised all the authority of the first 
beast, before his face/* the expression by no 
means intimates, that his authority was derived 
from the first beast, but only that it was the 
same, or of the same kind, with the authority of 
the first ; and not only independent of but even 
opposed to, that authority ; the phrase “ before 
his face,” having the force of hostile oppo- 
sition. * Tlie authority thus characterized is 
accurately descriptive of the Mahometan do- 
mination, which exercised in the East a per- 
secuting tyranny, the same in character with that 
employed by the Papal antichrist in the West j 
which especially vented its kindred spirit of per- 
secution, in hostile encounters with the Papal 
power ; and which, instead of deriving its au- 
thority from the dragon, or Roman empire, seized 
on all the authority of that empire by force, and 
wielded the arms of the eastern, for the subver- 
sion of the western, division of it. 

The independent authority exercised by the 


* The expression is a Hebraism ; and is to be understood in the same 
sense with the equivalent prediction concerning Ishinael, He shall dwell 
in the presence (literally, before tbcface) of all his brethren.” 
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second beast faithfully represents the Mahometan 
apostasy} and agrees with no Christian eccle- 
siastical power. 

Enough, perhaps, has been advanced to show, 
that the beasts in Saint John’s vision prefigure 
two distinct antichristian powers. Something 
may yet be added, with advantage, to the proof) 
that they represent also two kindred antichris- 
tian powers. 

It has been noticed, that the two beasts ap- 
pear to the Apostle in the same vision } and 
seem to rise up, the one fi*om the West and the 
other from the East, pretty nearly together, in 
point of time. It has been remarked, further, 
that they appear to have the same appointed 
term of continuance : since the second “ ex- 
ercised all the authority of the first a part of 
which authority consisted in his duration, inas- 
much as “ authority was given unto him to con- 
tinue forty and two months.” “ Forty and two 
months” must, therefore, be reckoned as the 
common period of continuance for both beasts.* 
The application can scarcely be mistaken or 


* ** There is good reason to believe, that as the two beasts are to perish 

together, (Rev. zix. 20.) so, their period being of the same length, that 
they arose together.” Woodhousc on the Apocalypse, p. .36:5. While, 
on several points, the author is obliged to diiler from the excellent Dean 
of Lichfield, he cannot do so, without expressing the most unfeigned re- 
spect for his learning, ability, and piety. 
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evaded, when, on bringing to the experimental 
test of history the chronological concurrence 
thus ascribed by prophecy to these related sym- 
bols, we find that Poj)ery and Mahometanism 
originally sprang up together, the former in the 
West, the latter in the East; that they after- 
wards advanced progressively together, to a 
common height of power ; and that now, after 
the expiration of twelve centuries, or of more 
than forty of the forty and two prophetic montlis, 
they apparently together approach the term of 
their decline. 

The reader may naturally chuse to examine 
more fully for himself, the j)arallel course of 
these rival antichrists. Any further statements 
of this parallel, I prefer to submit in the words 
of others, ratlier than in my own. Eor, however 
imperfectly deduced, that aigument may, at 
least, be proposed without uneasy apprehension, 
whicli can present its conclusions respecting 
prophecy, in the words of Prideaux, and of 
Bishop Newton. 

“ It is to be observed,” says the former of 
these eminent writers, “ that Mahomet began 
his imposture about the same time, that the 
Bishop of Rome, by virtue of a grant from the 
wicked tyrant Phocas, first assumed the title of 
universal pastor ; and, thereon, claimed to him- 
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self that supremacy, which he hath been ever 
since endeavouring to usurp over the Christian 
church. Phocas made this grant A.D. 606, 
which was the very year that Mahomet retired 
to his cave to forge that imposture there, which, 
two years after, A.D. 608i he began to propa- 
gate at Mecca. And from this time, hath having 
conspired to found themselves an empire in 
imposture, their followers have been ever since 
endeavouring, hy the same methods, that is, those 
of fire and sword, to propagate it among man- 
kind. So that ANTICHRIST secvis, at this time, to 
have set both his feet upon Christendom together, 
the one in the East, and the other in the West.*’ * 
“ The angel,” says llishop Newton, “ having 
finished his prophecy of the things ‘ noted in 
the Scripture of truth,’ an inquiry is made re- 
lating to the time of these events. It was said 
before, Dan. xi. 40., ‘ At the time of the end 
shall the king of the South push at him : ’ and 
here the question is asked, Dan. xii. 6., ‘ How 
long shall be the end of these wonders ? ’ The 
answer is returned in the most solemn manner, 
ver. 7-» ‘ that it shall be for a time, times, and 
an half.’ A time, times, and a half are three 
prophetic years and a half j and three prophetic 
years and a half are 1260 prophetic days; and 

* Life of Maliomct, p.lS, eighth edition, 
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1260 prophetic days are 1260 years. The same 
time, therefore, is prefixed for the desolation and 
oppression of the eastern church, as for the 
tyranny of the little horn, Dan. vii. 25., in the 
western church : and it is wonderfully remark- 
able, that the doctrine of Mohammed was first 
forged at Mecca, and the supremacy of the 
Pope was established by virtue of a grant from 
the tyrant Phocas, in the very same year of 
Christ 606.” * 

To close our authorities on this most import- 
ant subject, in the words of the venerable 
Dr. Hales : “ It is signally remarkable, that 
the two great persecuting powers of Popery and 
Islamisra rose together, about A.D. 620, ar- 
rived at their meridian grandeur together, about 
A.D. 1600, have since gradually declined to- 
gethei", and will probably set together in that 
abyss from which they rose. ‘ This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.* ” t 


* Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. edit. 12nio. 
t New Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 1348. Dr. Hales dates the 
rise of Popery and Mahometanism fourteen years later, tlian the year fixed 
on, for their joint coniinenceraent, by Prideaux and Bishop Newton. 
Minute variations as to the chronology are immaterial : perhaps interpre- 
ters would have judged more wisely, had they abstained from specifying 
dates too minutely, even respecting fulJUled predictions. In the present 
case, for example, would it not have been quite enough to establish, what 
few if any will venture to deny, that tlie Papal and Mahometan powers 
sprang up together, about the beginning of the seventh century ? Whether 
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When \vc examine the several periods assigned 
in Scripture for the reign of antichrist, they 
plainly appear to be reducible to one and the 
same term : the visions of the two little horns in 
Daniel, and that of the two beasts in the Apo- 
calypse, together with some other predictions in 
these books, applicable to the Papacy, and to 
Mahometanism, falling all under the same given 
note of time ; namely, “ a time, times, and an 
half,” or “ forty and two months,” or “ twelve 
hundred and sixty days.” Now, according to 
the authorities above cited, and to the indis- 
putable evidence of events, it is further apparent, 
that this prophetic note of time has been his- 
torically explained and verified by the simulta- 
neous rise, progress, and decadency, of the Pap^il 
and Mahometan apostasies j to both of which, 
the prophecies in question had, on grounds of 
internal evidence, been before severally applied. 
The chronological coincidence here brought 
into view thus reflects back on the whole previous 
argument ; and seems entitled to considerable 
weight in confirming our general application of 
those prophecies. 


llie retreat to the cave of Hera, or the flight to Medina, be the true dale of 
the rise of Mahometanism, may be fair matter of conjecture; and can 
be nothing more. 
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In addition to the series of proofs already ad- 
vanced, it may be mentioned, that Bishop 
Newton has noticed, in the conclusion of the 
book of Daniel, “ some intimations, that the 
religion of Mohammed shall prevail in the East 
for as long a period as the tyranny of the little 
horn in the West.” From the clear concurrence 
of history with prophecy in verifying those in- 
timations, that learned prelate further infers the 
probability, “ that the 1260 years of the reign 
of antichrist are to be dated from this time.” * 

It may serve to strengthen this probability, if 
we consider, that, according to Scripture, the 
twelve hundred and sixty days, or “ time of the 
end,” is a period of apostasy and persecution. 
As such, it can be measured only by a period of 
persecution and apostasy; and by one, more- 
over, which shall comprehend it. But such a 
period we may seek after in vain, save in the 
Papal and Mahometan tyrannies ; which, begin- 
ning together in the seventh century, continue 
to exist in the nineteenth. 

Holding it, however, for a fundamental prin- 
ciple, arising out of the very nature and end of 
prophecy, that the times and the seasons in- 
dicated in the prophetic Scriptures must have 
reached their accomplishment, before they can 
be fully known, the present writer is neither 

* Compare Sir Isaac Newton on Daniel, p. 91. 
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desirous to affirm the conclusions of others 
respecting those mysterious dates, nor to advance 
conclusions of his own : especially remembering 
where it is written, — “ Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man.”* 

Merely as a conjecture, ' illustrative of pre- 
ceding conjectures on the chronology of these 
prophecies, he would, however, venture to sug- 
gest the possibility, that the era of the Hejra, 
according to Mahometans themselves, un- 
questionably the measure of Mahometan do- 
minion, may also be that of Saint John’s “ twelve 
hundred and sixty days.”t On this supposition, 
“ the time of the end” must synchronize witli 
A.H. 1260.t 


• St. Matt, xxiv, 36. St. Mark, xiii. 32, 

f Ilev. xi. 3. xii. 6. 

\ Even thus much the author would liesitate to conjecture, did he 
conceive “ the time of the end ” necessarily to include more than the 
general jmluicdl downfal of Mahomet'inisin. The jwlilical rise of this 
power entered largely into Daniers description of that prophetic period, 
in the commencemeiit ; its polilicctl exlinctioiiy therefore, may well occupy 
a, prominent place in his description of the close. That tliis downfal, 
though silently, yet surely, draws near the predicted consummation, may 
be inferred from past events. Since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the empire of the crescent has been every where on the wane : the 
era of Turkish conquest ended with the second failure before Vienna i and 
the Ottoman, once the scourge and terror, has long been the contempt, of 
Christendom : Persia, again, torn by internal dissensions, had sunk into 
insignificance at a still earlier period ; and her fitful blaze of cox^uest, 
under Nadir Shafh, served but to hasten tlie overthrow of tlie third great 
Mahometan power, the Mogul empire in India. From this joint view, 
therefore, of prophecy and history, there seems a strong probability, that 
we draw near to ** the time of the end.*’ 
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At the same time it may serve, and perhaps 
was partly intended, to allay a presumptuous 
curiosity in these high matters, that the period 
entitled by Daniel “ the time of the end,” -is 
plainly different from that of the final consum- 
mation, or “ the end of all things ; ” this latter 
period being still concealed in Daniel’s prophecy, 
behind the protracted terms of twelve hundred 
and ninety, and thirteen hundred and thirty-five 
days.* For any thing we know to the contrary, 
therefore, the accomplishment of the prophecy 
concerning the first of these mystical periods, 
or the twelve hundred and sixty days, may pass, 
as many fulfilled prophecies have already passed, 
wholly undiscerned by the eye of man; and 
may be revealed only in the hidden counsels of 
Omnipotence. Beyond this period, every thing 
seems wrapped in impenetrable mystery ; the 
variety of dates given serving effectually to con- 
found the efforts of human computation; and 
as effectually to provide, that the sure word of 
prophecy shall be made fully known, only in, and 
by, its final fulfilment. 

The proof has been conclusively established 
by various commentators, that the powers pre- 
figured by the two little horns of Daniel, and by 
the two beasts of Kevciation, are truly and pro- 
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perly antichristian powers. These powers we 
have seen identified with the Papal and Ma- 
hometan apostasies; which, consequently, hold 
the pro2)er rank and title of antichrists. 

The unquestionable claim of Mahomet to the 
designation of antichrist is established by the con- 
sentient testimonies of himself his adherents, and 
his opponents ; by his assumption of the offices 
of paraclete, of the jirojihet like unto Moses, and 
of superseder of the Christ. 

But, although a highly curious and important 
one, the analogous fact is less generally known, 
that the place of antichrist was similarly appro- 
priated, by his most familiar friends, to the 
founder of the papal tyranny. 

Respecting Pope Gregory the Great, the 
author of the Papacy *, it was impiously alleged, 
that he, like our Lord, was miraculously con- 
secrated, by a visible descent of the Holy Ghost, 
in the form of a dove, which rested upon him. t 
This miraculous unction is asserted by his bio- 
grapher, on the unexceptionable authority of 
his friend, Peter the Deacon. The Benedictine 
editor of the works of Gregory the Great affects, 

* In the above capacity on/y, the author here speaks of this eminent 
Father of the Church. As a Catholic Father, the name oF Gregory will 
be held, even by Protestants, in merited veneration j hut his i)er&ormt cha^ 
racier, though more faultless than it was, cannot enter into our estimate of 
thefouwler the papal tyranny, 

t It is iiinpossible not here to recollect the sto^ of Mahomet’s tame 
dove. Could tliis have been plagiarism, rather than invention ? 
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indeed, to discredit the legend, as ofan afterdate; 
and with good reason for his anxiety ; since the 
very ascription of such a claim must be shunned 
by intelligent Romanists themselves, as a mark 
of antichrist. For who so properly and truly anti- 
christ, as the founder of a false religious system, 
alleged to have been inaugurated by the same 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Spirit which 
anointed the Christ?^ 

The lying pretensions to this one distinction, 
which thus rest equally at the foundation of 
Popery and of Mahometanism, give, it is hardly 
necessary to add, a fearful prominence to the 
entire of their antichristian features and cha- 
racteristics. 

The comparison which has been now in- 
stituted between the Papal and the Mahometan 
tyranny, as severally delineated by prophecy, 
brings more fully into light the nature and 
amount of the prophetical analogy, which sub- 
sists between Christianity and Mahometanism at 
large. For, both in Daniel and in the Apoca- 
lypse, we find the rival apostasies of Rome and 
Mecca, the catholic, that is, and the heretical, 
corruption of Christianity, represented under the 
same symbols, drawn in the same dark colours, 
and described, as to their several corresponding 
features, in critically the same words. 

#T 3 


VOL. I. 
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Throughout the prophecies in question, the de- 
sign was, to foreshow Popery and Mahometanism 
under the one aspect exclusively, namely, as 
antichristian powers j there is, therefore, a total 
suppression of their better and happier features, 
and they are prefigured by their antichristian 
charactei’s alone. If, then, we can discern no 
relief in the colouring, it behoves us to recollect, 
that it was not tlie object of prophecy, to present 
either picture on its bright side. 

On a retrospect of the predictions from both 
Testaments, which have been considered in this, 
and in the preceding Section, the conclusion, we 
trust, may now be safely drawn, that, under the 
kindred and coeval apostasies of the Papacy and 
Mahometanism, antichrist is pourtrayed in Scrip- 
ture, in his eastern and western heads : while, 
so similar are the prophetical descriptions of the 
two powers, that it has been found scarcely pos- 
sible to discriminate between them. The result 
is melancholy in the extreme, as it affects the 
Homan Catholic superstition. But Mahomet- 
anism is clearly a gainer by it : for, by the 
simple fact of its being thus classed and con- 
tracted in Scripture with a Christian tyranny, it 
is raised to the rank of a Christian heresy.. 

In this light, accordingly, the religion of 
Mahomet has been regarded, by several -of our 
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own soundest and ablest Scriptural critics. The 
learned and exemplary Mede, in particular, af- 
firms, that the Mahometans are nearer to Chris- 
tianity, than many of the ancient heretics j the 
Cerinthians, Gnostics, and Manichees. It may 
be added, that they approach more nearly to 
the Gospel, than Socinus, or his imitators and 
outrunners, the modern Unitarians : since Maho- 
metanism strenuously maintains several prime ar- 
ticles of the Catholic Faith, which tliose presump- 
tuous innovators strenuously deny. To use the 
words of .Joseph Mede, “ Mahometism began 
as a Christian heresy ^ acknowledging Christ for a 
prophet, a greater than Moses, born of a Virgin, 
the word of God.” Instances even may be ad- 
duced of Mahometan sects, who further held the 
great Christian verities, of our Lord’s pre-ex- 
istence, and of his participation in the divine 
nature. Mahomet himself implored the media- 
tion of Jesus ; owned him to be the Messiah ; 
and resigned to him, as his unalienable preroga- 
tive, the final judgment of the world. It would ' 
be an easy task to enlarge the proof of its corre- 
spondence with Christianity, were this the proper 
place for such a discussion j or had not their 
correspondence been sufficiently set forth, for 
our present purpose, by preceding writers. 

“ Hence,” proceeds the venerable authority just 
% T 3 
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quoted, “ Mahometism has been frequently ac- 
counted a Clu'istian heresy ; and, as it had its 
origin in Cliristianity, so to Christ it looks in 
the end. For, according to the creed of the 
JMahometans, Jesus is expected to descend to 
earth, to embrace the religion of Mahomet, to 
slay antichrist, and to reign with his saints.” * 

On the whole it appears, that the analogy be- 
tween the original covenants of Isaac and Ish- 
mael is carried on, and the ecclesiastico-political 
character of this analogy elucidated, througli a 
full, clear, and consistent, prophetical parallel, 
foreshown in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, and fulfilled in the related and 
mutually opposed systems of Christianity and 
Mahometanism ; religions incontrovertibly eman- 
ating from those two brethren. 

In the great antagonist apostasies of Popery and 
Mahometanism, at once connected and hostile 
.perversions of the one true revelation, Isaac 
and Ishmael are to be seen, at the same time, 
linked with, and enlisted against, onp another : 
while the proof of a designed spiritual connec- 
tion between their covenants is thus preserved, 

* For this genuine article of Mahometan belief, see “ Mislicat-ul- 
Masabih, or a collection of the most authentic traditions, regarding the 
actions and sayings of Muhamnicd.’* Calcutta, 1810. Translated from 
the original Arabic, by Captain A. N. Matthews, Bengal Artillery. Vol.ii. 
p. 551. 
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through a period of twelve hundred years, in 
the history of a twofold antichristian tyranny, 
catholic and heretical, which, branching out at 
precisely the same point of time from the true 
Church, has continued to afflict Christendom, in 
the East and in the West, from the commence- 
ment of the seventh century to the present 
day. 

The concurrent rise, and the parallel progress 
and decline, of the eastern and western branches 
of antichrist, here imperfectly delineated, will be 
more fully examined in another place.* 

* See section x. 
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SECTION- IV. 

HISTORICAL ANALOGY OF MAHOMETANISM WITH 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The inquiry proposed in this section, into the 
historical analogy subsisting between the Ma- 
hometan apostasy on the one hand, and the 
Jewish and Christian revelations on the other, 
properly begins with a review of the historical 
parallel which subsists between the foundhr^ of 
the three religions. For, if a pre-ordained and 
providential connection really obtains between 
the religions themselves, there can be no doubt 
that this connection will be apparent, in the 
first instance, in the history of the respective 
founders, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet. Moses 
was the great type of Christ, the true Messiah ; 
which relation pre-supposes some signal cor- 
respondence in their prophetic characters : 
and Mahomet, who, in the argument of this 
work, stands to both in the antithetical relation 
of the eastern head of antichrist, or a spurious 
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messiah, ought to unite in himself historic^ 
marks of agreement with the type and with the 
anti-type. * 

It is obvious, and has often been remarked, 
that in many features of the correspondence 
here proposed for consideration, Mahomet stu- 
diously set himself to counterfeit the prece- 
dents of Moses and Christ, in the Law and 
Gospel. In great part of this analogy, there- 
fore, the resemblance unquestionably is imi- 
tation. Instead, however, of being an objection, 
this broad and undoubted plagiarism affords the 
strongest confirmation to the fact of a pro- 
vidential parallel. It enters into the definition 
of a false prophet, that he should copy after the 
true ”} of a spurious messiah, that he should 
counterfeit the genuine ; of an antichrist, that 
he should imitate the Christ. The principle 
here stated, it rests not with us to argue j it has 
been fixed, once for all, by our Lord’s declara- 
tion. He foretold the future rise of false 
prophets, and false Christs, with these accompany- 
ing tokens of their character and pretended 
missions, — that they should assume to be the 
Messiah foretold by Moses and the prophets, 

* In some respects^ tlie agreements could not be common to botli type 
and anti-type : thus, Mahomet was a spurious lawgiver, as opposed to 
Moses ; and a false Messiah, as opposed to Christ. 
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and expected by the Jews, — and that, by lying 
signs and wonders, they should so artfully 
counter-fashion the signs and wonders of the 
Gospel, as to deceive, if possible, even the 
elect.* Had not Mahomet, therefore, in his 
person and in his creed, travestied the historical 
characters of Moses and Christ, as recorded in 
Scripture, he must have wanted the proper and 
essential marks of an antichrist. Nor, without 
such similitude to Moses in particular, could he, 
in any sense, rank as a pretender to be the Mes- 
siah of the Jews. But he did studiously imitate 
the greatest of the former prophets : in virtue 
of this studied likeness, he formally presented 
himself to the Jews as their Messiah ; and, by 
both proceedings, he established incontroveitibly 
his providential office, as the predicted antichrist 
of the East. 

Many of the resemblmices in this parallel, on 
the other hand, are certainly not imitations. 
And this fact will also claim the special notice 
of the reader. Inasmuch as, while the existence 
of studied agreements was essential to fill up the 
character of the eastern antichrist, the existence 
of undesigned coincidences was not less essen- 
tial, to mark out, in his appointed coming, the 
predisposing providence of God. Without re- 

* St, Matt, xziv, 24. 
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semblances of the former class, he could not be 
antichrist at all : without resemblances of the 
latter, he could not be the antichrist prophesied 
of' in Scripture. * In the Arabian impostor, both 
classes of agreements seem so united, as to make 
his title unquestionably good : he was both by his 
own contrivance, and by marks beyond human 
device or control, the antagonist of Christ. 

The following table will 2>i’esent to the eye, 
ill one view, the double parallel of Mahomet, in 
his personal capacity as a pseudo-prophet, with 
Moses and Christ Jesus. The comparison of 
the respective religions, in a similar form, will 
find an appropriate place in the sequel. The 
real value of the entire coincidences, as it 
ajipears to the writer, may be best judged of^ 
after they shall have been seen and examined, 
in a natural order, in the tabular form of ex- 
hibition. At the foot of each table, it is further 
jirojiosed, to sum up their collective amount in 
a brief recapitulation : when (at least in the 
comparison between the founders of the three 
creeds) the studied agreements, and the un- 
designed coincidences, may, also, with ad- 
vantage, be submitted separately for the more 
full satisfaction of the reader. 

* The Scriptural representations of antichrist include predisposing 
causes, and eventual consequences, wholly independent on the voluntary 
agency of individuals. See, for example, 2 Thess. ii. S — 1 2. 
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MOSES. CHRIST. MAHOMET. 

The legitimate de- The promised seed. The spurious de- 
scendant of Abraham ; and true heir of Abra- sccndant of Abraham ; 
and the divincljr-ap- ham; and the divine and the providentially 
pointed founder of the author of Christian- permitted founder of 


Jews’ religion. ity. 

Mahometanism. 

“ And when Moses 

" The same angel 

was full forty years 

(a Christian Arab as- 

old, it came into his 

sured Chadija) who 

heart to visit his bre- 

had formerly appeared 

thren, the children of 

unto Moses, was now 

Israel.' For he sup- 

sent to Mohammed. 

posed his brethren 

This first overture the 

would have under- 

profdiet made in the 

stood how that God, 

fortieth year of his 

by his hand, would 

age t, which is, there- 

deliver them.” * 

fore, usually called the 

The Arabian desert 

year of his mission.” J 
The Arabian desert 

the scene of his pro- 

the scene of his 

phetic ministry. 

pseudo-prophetic mi- 

His genuine revela- 

nistry. 

His spurious revel- 

tion received first in 

ation contrived in 

Arabia. 

Arabia. 

Composed the books 

Composed the Ko- 

of the law in Arabia. 

ran in Arabia. 

Received the tables 

Professed to receive 

of the Law directly 

the chapters of the 

from heaven. 

Koran directly from 

* Acts, vii. 23. 25. 

heaven. 


f The period of life thus chosen, for the pretended call of Mahoinet, is 
said to have been determined on in conformity with an Arabian tradition to 
this effect, — that a jrrophet is never called of God, until he has reached the 
clearly trace the origin of this anle-Malumetan tra- 
dition : its reference to the age at which Moses received his prophetic call 
seems undoubted. It is a curious coincidence, that/or/y was also the con- 
sular age among the liomans. 

^ Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p, 56. 
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MOS£S. 

Deposited, by the 
command of God, the 
tables of the Law in 
an ark. 


The Pentateuch 
given and bequeathed 
as the sole standard 
for his followers; and 
contains a complete 
civil and religious po- 
lity. 

Sent forth the Is- 
raelites, bydivine com- 
mandment, from the 
deserts of Arabia, to 
punish the idolatry of 
other nations, and to 
conquer and colonize 
Canaan. 

Died in Arabia, 
before the Israelites 
emerged from the de- 
sert. 

Palestine subdued 
by his companion and 
successor, Joshua. 

Covered, in the cleft 
of a rock, by the hand 
of God. 


CH&IST. MAHOMET. 

Deposit ed, i n avow- 
ed imitation of Moses, 
and as by the divine 
command, the chap- 
ters of the Koran in a 
coffer or ark.* 

The Koran given 
andbequeathed as the 
sole standard for his 
followers ; and con- 
tains their entire civil 
. and religious polity. 

Sent forth the Ish- 
maelites, as by divine 
commandment, from 
the deserts of Arabia, 
to punish the idolatry 
of the nations, and to 
conquer and colonize 
the world. 

Died in Arabia, be- 
fore the Saracens is- 
sued from the desert. 

• Palestine subdued 

by his companion and 
successor, Omar. 

Pretended to have 
been, like Moses, co- 
vered by the hand of 
God. 


* The chapters of the Koran Mahomet laid up in a chest, which he 
called the chest of his Apostleship ; in imitation of the ark, or holy chest, 
among the Jews, in which the authentic copy of their law was deposited.” 
See “ Life of Mahomet,” prefixed to “ Four Dissertations on the Maho- 
metan Religion,” p. 29. 
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MOSES. 

Driven into exile in 
the Arabian desert, 
before he entered on 
his mission. 

A Prophet. 


A Princely Ruler. 

The great type of 
the Christ, or Mes- 
siah of the Jews. 

A Legislator, tem- 
poral and spiritual, 
sent of God. 

Gave the Law. 


Withdrew into the 
deserts of Arabia, 
prior to entering on 
his ministry. 

Selected twel ve men 
to explore the pro- 
mised land ; ** And I 
took twelve men of 
you, one of a tribe.” * 


CHBI9T. 

Driven into exile in 
Egypt, in the year of 
his nativity. 

“ A Prophet like 
unto Moses.” 


A Princely Ruler. 

The Christ, or Mes- 
siah of the Jews. 

A s[)iritiial Law- 
giver sent of God. 

Came to fulfil the 
Ijaw and the Pro- 
phets. 


Withdrew into the 
wilderness, prior to 
entering on his minis- 
try. 

“Called unto him 
his disciples; and of 
them he chose twelve ; 
whom also he named 
Apostles.” * 


MAJIGMET. 

Driven into exile in 
the Arabian desert, 
before he entered on 
his pretended mission. 

A false Prophet, 
claiming to resemble 
Christ and Moses, and 
to be superior to both. 

A Princely Ruler. 

A false Christ, 
claiming to be the true 
Messiah of the Jews. 

A Legislator, tem- 
poral and spiritual, 
professing to have 
been sent of God. 

Professed himself a 
Prophet commission- 
ed of God, to perfect 
the revelations of the 
Law, the Prophets, 
and the GospeL 

Withdrew into the 
Arabian desert, to the 
cave of Mount Hera, 
prior to entering on 
his spurious ministror 
tion. 

“ Chose twelve out 
of their number p. e. 
that of his disciples] 
who were to have the 
same authority among 
them as the twelve 
Apostles of Christ had 
among his disciples.”* 


* Deut. i. 23. St. Luke, vi. 13. Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 63. 

“ Alm'UFcda omet cette circonstance remarquable. Cependant Gjannabi 
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MOSES. 

‘‘And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Gather 
unto me seventy men 
of the elders of Is- 
rael.” * 

Transfigured on 
Mount Sinai ; where 
he talked with God 
face to face, and re- 
ceived the two tables 
of the law. f 


The only prophet, 
except' Christ, who 
thus conversed with 
God. 


Rejected by his own 
pco|)le. “ And the 
people spake against 
God, and against Mo- 
ses.”t 


CHRIST. 

“ After these things, 
the Lord appointed 
other seventy also.” * 

Transfigured on 
Mount Tabor; where 
he conversed with 
Moses and Elias, and 
was l)orne witness to 
by the voice of God 
from heaven. + 

The only prophet, 
except Moses, who 
thus conversed with 
his heavcnl: Father. 


Rejected by his own 
people. “ He came 
unto his own, and his 
own received him 
not.”t 


MAHOMET. 

“ Returned to Mec- 
ca accompanied by 
seventy-three men of 
Medina who had pro- 
fessed Jhlaniism.” ♦ 

“ Pretended to have 
actually conversed 
with God in heaven, 
as Moses had here- 
tofore done in the 
Mount; and to have 
received several insti- 
tutions immediately 
from Him.”t 
The only false pro- 
phet who claimed to 
share with Moses and 
Christ, the honour of 
immediate and fami- 
liar converse with 
God. 

Rejected by his own 
people. “ When he 
began to preach in 
public, to the people, 
they declared them- 
selves his enemies, and 
would soon have pro- 
cured his ruin.” J 


et les autres auteurs la rapportent, ct disent f/uf! celle Mection fut fnilc 
ad instar de V election que J. C, jU. <h doif^ Ap6trest comrnc on vint de le 
voir par le discours de Mahomet.** — Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tome i. 
p, 278. note, edit. Arastcrdani, 1732. 

* Num. xi, 16. St. Luke, x. 1. Sale, ut supra, p. 63. “ II les joignit 

done [les Mohageriens ct les jinsarifms\ deux d deuxy pour faire au^nt de 
paires.** Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tome i. p. 303. Compare 
St. Mark, vi. 7. St. Luke, x. 1. 

'I' St. Matt. xvii. Exod. xxxiv. .30. Sale, Prelim, Discourse, p, 61. 

X Num. xxi. 5. St. John!. II. Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 58, 

VOL. r. T 8 
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MOSES. 

The Israelites, in 
Egypt, were willing 
to have him put to 
death.* 

His brother and sis- 
ter rose up against 
him. “ And Miriam 
and Aaron spake 
against Moses. And 
they said. Hath the 
Lord indeed spoken 
only by Moses ?”f 


The founder of a 
durable religion, and 
a temporal dominion 
connected with it. 

Recovered the Is- 
raelites from Egyp- 
tian idolatry ; and 
restored the worship 
of the one true Jeho- 
vah. 

Extirpated idolatry 
by the sword of the 
flesh. 


CHRIST.' 

The Jews sought 
to kill him.”* 


" Neither did his 
bretliren believe on 
him.** f 


The founder of a 
perpetual religion, and 
of a spiritual domi- 
nion. 

Recovered the hea- 
then world from idol- 
atry ; and restored the 
perfect worship of the 
true God. 

Extirpated idolatry 
by the sword of the 
spirit. 

Descended from 
Israel, through the 
family of Judah, a 
younger son. 

Of royal origin ; 
but of poor and hum- 
ble parentage. 


MAHOMET. 

" The Koreish came 
to a resolution that he 
should be killed.”* 

When he announced 
his mission to his own 
family, “ all of them 
hesitated and declined 
the matter. And his 
uncle, Abd*al Uzzah, 
out of his inveterate 
hatred to his nephew 
and his doctrine, went 
over to the opposite 
party.’* t 

The founder of a 
durable religion, and 
a temporal dominion 
connected with it. 

Recovered the Ara- 
bians, and the Pagan 
world at large, from 
idolatry ; and restored 
the doctrine of one 
God. 

Extirpated idolatry 
by the sword of the 
flesh. 

Descended from Ish- 
mael, through the 
family of Kcdar, a 
younger son. 

Of royal origin ; 
but of a reduced and 
depressed family. 


• Exod. ii. 13. 15. St. John, v. 18. Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 66. 

t Num. xii. 1, St. John, vii, 5. Sale, Prelim. Disc, pp, 57. and 59. 
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MOSES. 


CHRIST. 

The angel Gabriel 
the annunciator of 
his birth and mission. 

The Angel Gabriel 
the guardian of his 
infancjr. 

Three in company 
in flight into Egypt ; 
Joseph, the Virgin 
Mary, Jesus: Gabriel 
their conductor. 


Prophesied of un- 
der the symbol of a 
star: “ There shall 
come a star out of 
Jacob. ” * 
llis advent, accord- 
ingly, made known by 
the appearance of 
** his star in the 
East,’^ L c. in Arabia J 
His death attended 
and announced by a 
preternatural dark- 
ness; and this event 
the prelude to the first 
general announce- 
ment of the Gospel 
beyond Judea. 


Styled in prophecy, 
the Evangelist, or 


MAHOMET. 

The angel Gabriel 
the pretended annun- 
ciator of his mission. 

The Angel Gabriel 
his pretended guar- 
dian. 

Three in company 
in the Hejra, or flight 
to Medina ; MiUio- 
met, Abubeker, Amer 
Ebn Fohaira: Gabriel 
their pretended con- 
ductor. 

Predicted under the 
symbol of a fallen star : 

And I saw a star fall 
from heaven unto the 
earth.” ♦ 

A remarkable co- 
met, rising also in Ara- 
bia, said to have pre- 
ceded the birth of 
Mahomet. 

An extraordinary 
eclipse of the sun, at- 
tested by Abiilfaraj 
and other Arabian his- 
torians, took place in 
the year in which Ma- 
homet first proclaim- 
ed his new creed be- 
yond Arabia, and in- 
vited foreign states to 
embrace it. 

Styled in the Ko- 
ran, the messenger of 


• Numb. xxiv. 17. Rev.ix. 1. 
U 
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ATOSES. 


The Lord thy 
God will raise up 
unto thee a prophet, 
from the midst of 
thee, of thy brctliren> 
like unto me*’^ j: 


CHBIST. 

messenger of glad tid- 
ings. 

" Consider the 
Apostle and high priest 
of our profession, 
Christ Jesus.” f See 
Acts, iii. 22. vii. 37. 


The Sanhedrim 
pronounced of Jesus, 
“ He is guilty of 
death.” 

Rejected by the 
Jews : received by the 
Samaritans. 

Re-entered Jerusa- 
lem in peaceful tri- 
umph. 

Restored and per- 
fected the legitimate 
patriarchal faith of 
Isaac. 


MAHOMET. 

glad tidings, or the 
Evangelist.* 

Termed in the Ko- 
ran, the Apostle of 

God.”t 

" It is he [God] 
who hath raised up, 
amidst the illiterate 
Arabians, an apostle 
from among them- 
selves.” J 

Othba exclaimed, 
in the council of the 
Korcish, of Mahomet, 
“ He is worthy of 
death.” 

Rejected by the 
Ishinaelites of Mecca : 
received by the Jok- 
tanites of Medina, t 

Re-entered Mecca 
iif warlike triumph. 

Restored and raised 
to such an improved 
state as it seemed ca- 
pable of^ the spurious 
patriarchal faith of 
Ishmacl. 


• Arab. \ 




) Evangelista, So, also, Surat xxxix. v. 18. 


“To my servants preach the glad tiding^** 


i, e, the Gospel, Thus Saint Luke, ii. 10. Vers. Arab. 


.r “ I 


proclaim to you the glad tidings,” or, the GospeL 
tHeb. iii. 1. Koran, passim. Deut.xviii. 15. Koran, ch. IxiL 
§ See Oelsncr, Effets de la Religion de Mohanuned, p. 12. 
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MOSKS. CHRIST. MAHOMET. 

In his human cha- Styles himself in 
racter deemed illiter- the Koran ** the illi- 
ate: "How knoweth terate prophet:” Yet 
this man letters, hav- penned or dictated 
ing never learnt?” Yet the Koran, the stand- 
both read and wrote, ard classic of Arabia. 

Ascended in bodily Pretended to have 
form into heaven. been taken up into 
heaven by night. 


RECAPITULATION. 

To bring under a compendious separate view, 
in the first instance, the parallel between Moses 
and Mahomet, exposed in the preceding table, 
the reader will observe, that both descended 
originally from the same stock of Abraham : 
both entered on the prophetic office at the same 
age of forty : the Arabian desert was the com- 
mon scene of their ministry : there, the one first 
received his genuine, and the other first con- 
trived his spurious, revelation : there, also, the 
one composed the Pentateuch, the other the 
Koran : Moses received the tables of the law, 
Mahomet professed to receive the chapters of 
the Koran, directly from heaven, and written 
by the finger of God : the formei’, by divine 
commandment, deposited the tables of his law, 
the latter, avowedly after his example, the 
chapters of his Koran, in an ark or coffer of 

wood : the Pentateucli was given by the one, as 

u 2 
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containing a complete civil and ecclesiastical 
polity for the Jews ; the Koran by the other, as 
containing a complete civil and ecclesiastical 
polity for the Saracens : both sent forth their 
kindred people, the Israelites and the Ish- 
maelites, from the same deserts, with the same 
objects professedly in view, namely, to conquer 
and to colonize ; and, where they settled, there 
to set up and establish their exclusive religions : 
both died, in Arabia, before their respective 
fbllowei’s issued forth from the desert ; both, by 
their immediate successors, Joshua and Omar, 
subdued Palestine : both, prior to entering on 
their missions, were driven into exile in the 
Arabian desert : both, from obscure life, attained 
to the sovereignty over their respective people : 
both did so, by offering themselves to their 
countrymen as prophets sent of God : both be- 
came legislators as well as princely rulers : both 
were, at once, temporal and spiritual lawgivers : 
Moses declared himself to be the type of the 
Messiah ; Mahomet claimed to be the anti-type 
foreshown by Moses : both qualified for the pro- 
phetic office by the same means, — a retirement 
of many years in the desert : both appointed 
under them, twelve apostles or messengers ; and 
seventy elders or companions ; Moses, in the 
mount, talked with God ; Mahomet pretended 
to have conversed with God in heaven, as 
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Moses had done in the mount : Christ excepted, 
these were the only persons who laid claim to 
this distinction : both were, at the first, rejected 
by their own people, and resisted by their own 
families, with signal contempt and contumely : 
each, eventually, erected a durable dominion, 
and a religion which continues to the present 
day : the one recovered the Israelites, the other 
the Ishmaelitcs, from idol-worship ; they alike 
restored, more or less perfectly, the patriarchal 
doctrine of one Cod j and alike enjoinetl and 
effected the extirpation of idolatry by the se- 
cular sword. Mahomet, in fine, performed all 
this, professing himself to be “ a prophet like 
unto Moses,” and to be sent of God to restore 
the religion of Abraham, their common father. 

Many of the resemblances in this })arallel, we 
have said, were studied imitations : the fact is of 
high importance in the present argument ; for 
every such mark of imitation of the great type 
of Christ, is a mark of antichrivSt, and con- 
tributes to determine the place of Mahomet as 
his chief eastern head. Many of its agreements, 
on the other hand, arose without design, and 
without the possibility of being classed as imit- 
ations. It was not imitation, that made Moses 
and Mahomet alike the descendants of Abraham; 
it was not imitation, that made them the off- 
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spring and representatives of Isaac and Ish- 
mael, whose covenants, in point of fact, they 
successively asserted : it was not imitation, that 
cast their common lot, and corresponding for- 
tunes, in the same Arabian desert: that caused the 
books of the Law, and of the Koran, to be com- 
posed and published, at an interval of so many 
centuries, on the same spot : that ended the days 
of both legislators, in the desert, on the eve of 
the twofold irruption of their kindred nations : 
that, in the beginning of their respective careers, 
drove them equally into exile : that occasioned 
them to be alike, not only rejected by their 
countrymen, but resisted and persecuted by 
those of their own families : that made Maho- 
met, lastly, as well as Moses, the successful 
founder of a polity which subsists in full internal 
vigour, after the lapse of twelve hundred years. 
None of these resemblances are imitations ; but 
this class is also of high moment in our argu- 
ment ; for, as the studied agreements are indis- 
pensable to fix on Mahomet the character of 
antichrist, so are undesigned coincidences, such 
a.s these last, not less required to mark, in the 
preparation for his coming, the overrulings of a 
special Providence. 

The historical parallel of Mahomet with 
Christ Jesus is, as we are authorized by the 
nature of the relation to anticipate, perhaps still 
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more peculiar and exact. This false messiah, 
like the true, was of the stock of Abraham : 
Christ, by Judah, one of the younger sons of 
Israel ; Mahomet, by Kedar, one of the younger 
sons of Ishinael : both were of royal origin j but 
of humble immediate pai'entage ; both were fore- 
told by corresponding symbols, Christ as a star ; 
Mahomet as a falling star : a new star, rising in 
Arabia, preceded and pi'oclaimed the nativity ; 
a fiery comet, rising also in Arabia, is said to 
have ushered in the birth of Mahomet : the pre- 
ternatural darkness at the death of Christ was 
the prelude to the publication of the Gospel be- 
yond Judea ; an eclipse of the sun, of exti'aor- 
dinary degree and duration, is stated to have 
taken place, when Mahomet first proclaimed his 
creed beyond Arabia, and invited foreign states 
to embrace it : the same title. Evangelist, is ap- 
plied to the true Messiah in the Bible, and to 
the Arabian impostor in the Koran : Christ, in 
the one, is styled “ the Apostle of our profes- 
sion j” Mahomet, in the other, “ the Apostle of 
God the angel Gabriel, in the former, appears 
as the annunciator of Christ’s birth and mission; 
in the latter, is fabled to appear as the messenger 
of God revealing his pretended mission to Ma- 
homet: in the flight into Egypt, and ki the 
Hejra, or flight to Medina, the number of per- 

VOL. i. *u i 
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sons the same : the true Messiah was rejected 
by the Jews, but received by the Samaritans : 
the counterfeit messiah was rejected by the Ish- 
maelites of Mecca, and received by the Joktan- 
ites of Medina : the true Messiah became the 
founder of a perpetual religion, and a dominion 
not of this world connected with it : this spurious 
messiah became the founder of a durable re- 
ligion, and a dominion of this world connected 
with it : both, by their countrymen, were pro- 
nounced guilty or deserving of death : the one 
was, in his human nature, accounted illiterate ; 
the other designates himself, in the Koran, 
" the illiterate prophet ; ” the former restored 
and perfected the legitimate patriarchal faith 
of Isaac; the latter restored and raised the 
spurious patriarchal faith of Ishmael : Christ 
ascended in bodily form into heaven ; Mahomet 
feigned to have been l^ken up into heaven by 
night : Christ held intimate and immediate con- 
verse with the Father ; Mahomet “ pretended to 
have actually conversed with God in heaven 
both, by persecution, were driven into exile; 
Christ, at his nativity ; Mahomet, on the first 
publication of his pretended mission : the one iu' 
herited, the other usurped, the characters of pro- 
phet,*lawgiver, and king; Christ was the “Prophet 
like unto Moses ;” Mahomet claimed to unite in 
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himself the prophetic characteristics both of 
Moses and Christ : our Lord came to fulfil the 
law and the prophets ; the Arabian antichrist 
claimed to be the last and greatest of the pro- 
phets, commissioned to perfect the preceding 
revelations of the law, tlic prophets, and the 
Gospel : both withdrew into the wilderness pre- 
paratory to entering on their public ministry: 
Christ chose twelve apostles, selected from the 
disciples at large; so did Mahomet, with the 
same object, and in avowed imitation of Christ: 
our Lord named, to act under the twelve, 
seventy disciples; Mahomet also had, out of 
the number of his disciples, seventy-three select 
followers : Christ was rejected by those of his 
own nation ; so, at first, was Mahomet : denied 
by his brethren ; so was Mahomet : the Jews 
persecuted the true Messiah unto the death ; the 
Koreish would have put to death their spurious 
messiah : the Messiah and Mahomet, lastly, 
alike recalled the heathen world from idolatry ; 
only, the first by the sword of the Spirit, the 
second, by the sword of the flesh. 

Many of these resemblances, again, were 
studied imitations ; but many, also, of necessity, 
were not. The common descent of the true 
Messiah and of Mahomet, from Abraham,— -and 
from one of the twelve sons, the twelve pre* 

VOL. I. *0 5 
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dieted sons of Israel and of Ishmael, — their com- 
mon royal origin, and lowly parentage, — the 
corresponding symbols under which they were 
foretold, and the corresponding signs which 
marked their appearance, or which attended the 
first promulgation of their respective systems, — 
their analogous rejection by their own country- 
men, and reception among strangers, — their com- 
mon denial by their kindred, — the coincidence 
in their mortal persecution by the Jews and the 
Koreish, — the prospective analogy, in the last 
place, arising out of the permanence and uni- 
versality of their several religions * ; — none of 
these circumstances of agreement were the re- 
sult of design or imitation. While, in this his- 
torical parallel, as in that with Moses, both 
classes of coincidence have their needful and 
proper functions: the studied agreements, to 
prove Mahomet an antichrist ; the undesigned, 
to mark, in the coming of this last and greatest 
of heresiarchs, the predisposing and oven’uling 
agency of a special Providence. 

Erom the parallel between the three founders, 
the transition is natural and plain to a view of 
the historical parallel between the three religmhs. 

* Some of the eventual resemblances between the two religions un- 
doubtedly may be traced to tbe original plagiarisms of Mahomet from 
Christianity. But agreements of this nature have here been left uutouch^* ? 
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This parallel I shall also present, in the first 
place, in a tabular form. 


Had its primitive 
scat in Palestine, the 
providential patrimo- 
ny of Isaac. 

Jerusalem, the ca- 
pital of Palestine, the 
first fixed site of the 
Jewish church. 

Jerusalem the site 
of the J ewish Temple. 


The site of the 
Temple, the reputed 
scene of the intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. 

The sanctuary, in 
the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, was separated 
from the rest of the 
building by a veil. 

The Jewish people, 
in every age, whether 
collected or dispersed 
abroad, prosperous or 
depressed, has clung 
to Jerusalem, and the 
worship of the Tem- 
ple. 

The Temple of Je- 
rusalem was the an- 
nual religious resort 
of the nation, during 
the continuance of 
the civil polity. 


CHIHSTIANITY. 

Had its primitive 
seat in Palestine, the 
providential patrimo- 
ny of Isaac. 

Jerusalem the first 
fixed site of the Chris- 
tian church. 


MAHOMETANISM. 

Had its primitive 
seat in Arabia, the 
providential patrimo- 
ny of Ishmael. 

Mecca, the capital 
of Ilejaz, the first and 
fixed site of the Ma- 
hometan apostasy, 

Mecca the site of 
the Caaba, or Tem- 
ple of the Ishmaelit- 
ish Arabians. 

The site of the 
Caaba, the reputed 
dwelling-place of Ish- 
mael. 

The interior recess 
of the Temple of 
- Mecca was parted 
from the rest of the 
building by a veil. 

The Arabian na- 
tion, in every age, in 
every change of place, 
and vicissitude of for- 
tunes, has bowed to 
the religion of Mecca 
and the Caaba. 

The Temple of 
Mecca was the an- 
nual religious resort 
of the nation, both 
before and since the 
time of Mahomet* 
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Jerusalem is tlie 
point towards which 
the Jews, wherever 
placed, have been in- 
variably wont to 
turn their faces in 
prayer. 

Circumcision, a 
fundamental rite; 

Practised by the 
descendants of Isaac, 
from the age of Abra- 
ham ; 

Ordained by the 
law of Moses to the 
Israelites, after the 
example of their fa- 
ther Isaac, on the 
eighth day. 

Moses, in the Pen- 
tateuch, prescribes 
certain fundamental 
rites of the Jews’ re- 
ligion, as, — 

Abstinence from 
unclean meats. 

Purificatory ablu- 
tions. 

Fasting, 

Almsgiving, 

Prayer. 

Permitted the con- 
tinuance of polygamy 
and concubinage. 


Mecca is the point, 
or Kcbla, towards 
which the Mahomet- 
tans, wherever placed, 
are accustomed and 
commanded to turn 
their faces in prayer. 

Circumcision, a 
fundamental rite ; 

Practised by the 
descendants of Ish- 
inael, from the age of 
Ishmacl ; 

Enjoined in the re- 
ligion of Mahomet, 
to the Saracens, after 
the example of their 
father Ishmacl, in the 
thirteenth, or rather, 
about the thirteenth 
year.* 

Mahomet, in the 
Koran, prescribes, as 
fundamentals, similar 
rites, copied almost li- 
terally, from the ordin- 
ances of Moses, as, — 
Abstinence from 
unclean meats. 
Purificatory ablu- 
tions. 

Fasting, 

Almsgiving, 

Prayer. 

Enacted the con- 
tinuance of polygamy 
and concubinage. 


* See Appendix^ No. I. 
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Prohibited usury, 
as a crime. 

Framed laws of di- 
vorce. 

Punished adultery 
by stoning, and forni- 
cation by stripes.* 

Ordained death as 
the penalty of idola- 
try ; and the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry by 
the sword. 

Embodied in a sa- 
cred book ; revealed 
from heaven ; and 
containing the sum of 
their national polity, 
both civil and eccle- 
siastical. 

The Pentateuch is 
the only written 
system of legislation, 
the Koran alone ex- 
cepted, which thus 
constitutes the entire 
code, civil and eccle- 
siastical, of national 
jurisprudence, f 

The precepts of the 
Law of Moses came 
subsequently to be 
enlarged and overlaid 
by an infinity of legal 
and rabbinical tradi- 
tions. 


MAHOMETANISM. 

Prohibited usury, 
as a crime. 

Framed laws of di- 
vorce. 

Punished adultery 
by stoning, and forni- 
cation by stripes.* 

Enacted death as 
the penalty of idola- 
ters; and the extir- 
pation of idolatry by 
the sword. 

Embodied in abook 
purporting to be sa- 
cred; pretending to be 
revealed from heaven ; 
and containing the 
sum of their national 
polity, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. 

The Koran, after 
the Pentateuch, is the 
only written scheme 
of legislation, which 
thus constitutes the 
entire code, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of na- 
tional jurisprudence. t 

Embodied in its 
composition, along 
with a corrupted edi- 
tion of the Mosaic 
Law, the legal com- 
ments, and traditional 
rhapsodies, of the 


CHBISTIANITY. 


* For the common moral and ritual precepts of the laws of Moses and 
of Mahomet, see sections v. vii. 

f For the analogy of the Koran with tlie Pentateuch, see section vih. 
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,The Jews, however 
dispersed, oppressed, 
and persecuted, have, 
in every country 
where they have set- 
tled, retained their 
distinctive character 
as a people ; and re- 
meun linked toge- 
ther, in opposite 
quarters of the globe, 
by the bonds of lan- 
guage and religion. ♦ 

From the period of 
its destruction by the 
Homans, to the era of 
Mahomet, the site of 
the temple of Jerusa* 
lem had been laid 
waste ; the attempt 
even of the apostate 
Julian had failed to 
restore it ! 


MAHOMETANISM. 

Talmudists and Rab- 
bins. 

It is observed of 
the modern Arabs of 
Africa and India, that 
“ though without any 
empire in a mother- 
country, they were 
bound together by 
language and religion ; 
and, like the modem 
Jews, were united to- 
gether, though scat- 
tered over various 
countries.” • 

After an interval of 
six hundred years, the 
Jewish Temple was 
replaced by a Maho- 
metan mosque 1 The 
mosque of Omar was 
erected on the site of 
the Temple ; so as, 
according to the ac- 
curate survey ofD’An- 
ville, exactly to cover 
the space where once 
it had stood. 

From . an obscure 
beginning in Arabia, 
rose to supreme do- 
minion temporal and 
spiritual, over the 
Christian Greek em- 


CaaiSTlANlTY. 


From an obscure 
beginning in Pales- 
tine, rose to supreme 
spiritual dominion 
over the East and 
West ; and to be the 


* Mickle's Lusiad, Pref. No more conclusive evidence can be fur- 
nished by a single trait, than tbbt which this one coincidence supplies, to 
the proof of a providential connection between the descendants of Isaac and 
of Ishmael. 


4 .. 
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JUDAISM. 


CII&ISIIANJTY* 
established religion of 
the Roman empire- 

Jerusalcm the first 
ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of the Christian 
world. 

Constantinople, a 
new Rome, the first 
imperial metropolis of 
Christendom; and the 
seat of the most mag- 
nificent temple which 
had yet been conse- 
crated to Christian 
worship. 

A.D.606— 20.The 
Papal antichristian 
tyranny erected in the 
West.; 

The popes, or pre- 
tended succegsors of 
Saint Peter, literally 
the Christian caliphs. 

Western Chris- 
tianity, under Papal 
Rome, converted into 
a religion of the 
sword. 

The Roman Pon- 
tiffs the grand ex- 
citers of the crusades 
against Mahomet- 
anism.^ 


MAHOMETANISM. 

pire, and the eastern 
world. 

Jerusalem, thc^ 
second Mecca, Jbr 
nearly twelve cen- 
turies a lioly city of 
the Saracens and 
Turks. 

Constantinople, 
now, for nearly four 
centuries, in the pos- 
session of the Turks ; 
and the cathedral 
church of Saint So- 
phia converted into a 
mosque. 

A.D.606— 20, The 
Mahometan anti- 
christian tyranny first 
set in motion in the 
East. 

The caliphs, or 
successors of Maho- 
homet, literally the 
Mahometan popes. 

Mahometanism, 
from the outset, a re- 
ligion of the sword. 

The Caliphs the 
grand directors of 
the Mahometan "sa- 
cred wars” against 
Christianity,* 


* For the analogy at large between Popery and Malioraetanism, see 
sect. X. ; for the Crusades, sect. xi. * 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

Jerusalem retaken^ 
and Mecca threat- 
ened, by the Latin 
Christians. 

Has continually 
given birth to various 
sects, heresies, and 
schisms.* 

The parent of nu- 
merous religious as- 
sociations, and espe- 
cially of mendicant 
orders. 

Monks, hermits, 
anchorites. 

Popeiy the nurse 
of the scholastic theo- 
logy4 

The Christian 
schools fruitful in as- 
cetics^ fatalists, mys- 
tics. 

Celibacy imposed 
on the clergy, by the 
western antichrist. 

Its heretical sects 
uniformly found to 
incline towards Ma- 
hometanism: 

e.g. The Catholic 
doctrine Trinitarian : 
the heretics all verge 


MAHOMETANISM. 

Rome often me- 
naced, and once 
sacked, by the Sara- 
cens. 

Has, as continu- 
ally, engendered vari- 
ous similar sects and 
schisms. * 

The parent of nu- 
merous similar reli- 
gious associations, es- 
pecially of mendicant 
fraternities. ' 

Dcrviscs, fakirs, 
santons. f 

The parent of the 
scholastic theology. 

The Saracen 
schools fruitful in as- 
cetics, fatalists, mys- 
tics. 

Celibacy observed 
by the dervises, and 
other disciples of the 
eastern antichrist. 

Its sects accounted 
heretical, generally 
found to incline to- 
wards Christianity: 

e.g. The sects 
styled orthodox, are 
zealous Unitarians ; 


* See s^tion iz. 

f The derivation of the Mahometan religious orders, from those of the 
Christia^ie^rch, is most obvious. As for the mendicant orders, Popery 
and Mifi^etonism ma^ dispute, if they will not divide^ the honour of their 
invenjdon* 

I Mip sections x. ziii. 
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JUDAISM. 


Religious obsery- 
&nce of a Sabbath, 
or seventh day of rest, 
enjoined. 

The Jewish, the 
primeval Sabbath, or 
seventh day of the 

See section vi. 


CHRISTIANITY, 
toward Unitarianism, 
i. e. Mahometanism. 


Again, the Catho- 
lics hold the doctrine 
of grace: the Pela- 
gians and other here- 
tics, that of human 
merit. 

Began as an un- 
lettered religion, and 
as opposed to the 
existing philosophy 
of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Became, in the 
providential issue, the 
great nursing-mother 
of letters ; their pre- 
server through the 
eclipse of the dark 
ages; their restorer, 
on the first return of 
intellectual day.f 

Religious observ- 
ance of a Sabbath, or 
seventh day of rest, 
enjoined. 

The Christian Sab- 
bath, the first day of 
the week, in com- 

t 

X 


MAHOMETANISM, 
their sectarists ap<* 
proach, in some in- 
stances, surprisir^" 
near, to the Cathp^ 
doctrine of ’ tfe* 
Trinity.* 

The orthodox Ma- 
hometans maintain 
the doctrine of me- 
rit : the dcFvises and 
other mendicants, 
commonly, the advo- 
cates of grace. 

Began as an unlet- 
tered religion, and in 
direct hostility to 
philosophy and the 
liberal sciences. 

Became, in the 
eventy the sole refuge 
of letters; and the 
first restorer of sci- 
ence and philosophy, 
both in Asia and Eu- 
rope, from the 9th to 
the 1 5tb century in- 
clusive. + 

Religious observ- 
ance of a Sabbath, or 
seventh day of rest, 
enjoined. 

The Mahometan 
Sabbath, on the sixth 
day of the week, to 

section xiii. 
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JPDAISM. 

^eck, in memory oi 
lie creation. 



a fun- 
damental^aw of Ju- 
daism, during the ex- 
istence of its civil po- 
lity. 


CHBISTIANITY. 


loration of " the 


resurrection. 


The pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, a practice 
in the Christian world 
in all ages of the 
church. 


Jewish polity, — Christian polity, — 
split into the rival split into the rival 
kingdoms of Judah empires of the East 
and Israel : and West : 

The civil, followed The civil, followed 

by an ecclesiastical by an ecclesiastical 
division, into the rival division, into the 
churches of Jem- ''rival, churches of 
Salem and Samaria : Rome and Constan- 
imople : 


Subsequent na- Subsequent na- 
tional and theological tional and theological 
rivalry, between the* rivalry, between the 
Jews and the Samari- Latins and the 
tans. Greeks. 

Judaism subdivid- Western Christen- 
ed into the sects of dom subdivided ihto 
the Pharisees and the the Romanists and 
Sadducees, on the the Reformed, on the 
question of tradition, question of tradition. 

' The doctrines of The doctrines of 
Judaism contained Christianity contain- 
in ttfc Old T^S^- ed in the Old and 
ment, styled by the New Testaments, styl- 


MAIIOMETANISM. 

distinguish it from 
the Jewish and Chris- 
tian. 

The pilgrimage to 
Mecca, an immemo- 
rial usage of the 
Arabs, before Maho- 
met*, and a fundar 
mental law of Maho- 
metanism. 

Mahometan polity, 
— split into the ri^ral 
Caliphates of Asia 
and Spain : 

The civil, followed 
by an ecclesiastical di- 
vision, into the rival 
spurious churches of 
Mecca and Damas- 
cus, of Bagdad and 
Cordova: 

Subsequent na- 
tional and theological 
rivalry, between the 
Turks and the Per- 
sians. 

Mahometanism sub- 
divided into the Son- 
nites and Suffies, the 
followers of Omar 
and of All, on the 
question of tradition. 

The doctrines of 
Mahometanism con- 
tained in the Koran, 
styled by Mahomet 


iSi Prelim. Discourse, pp, 154. 162. 
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JUDAISM. 

Jews the Bible^ or 
book* 

The doctrines of 
the Old Testament, 
the foundation of 
those of the New. 

Maintains the doc- 
trines of — 

A future state ; 

The resurrection 
of the body; 

Belief in a Mes- 
siah, 

In future rewards 
and punishments. 

In hell, 

In paradise, &c. 

71ie paradise of 
the Jewish Rabbins 
corporeal, and repre- 
sented under cor- 
poreal images, un- 
derstood in the gross 
and literal sense. 


CHRISTIANITY, 
ed in the Christial^ 
church the Bible, or 
book. 

The doctrines of 
the Gospel, the com- 
pletion of the law 
and prophets. 

Maintains the doc- 
trines of — 

A future state; 

The resurrection 
of the body; 

Belief in the Mes- 
siah, Christ Jesus, 

In future rewards 
and punishments. 

In hell, 

In paradise, &c. 

IMie paradise ti£ 
the Gospel purely 
spiritual, but repre- 
sented under natural 
images, understood in 
a spiritual sense. 

Christ was suc- 
ceeded by a number 
of false Christs, as 
Barchochabas and 
others, who gave 
themselves out, in 
turns, as the Messiah 
of the Jews. 


X 2 


. MAHOMETANISM. 

Iiimself the Bible, on| 
book. 

The 

the Koran;, a ' clsfe: 
riiption of both Tes- 
taments. 

Maintains the doc- 
trines of — 

A future state ; 

The resurrection 
of the body; 

Belief in Christ 
Jestis, as the Messiah 
of the Jews, 

In future rewards 
and punishments, 

^ f in hell, 

In paradise, See. 

The paradise of 
the Koran sensual, 
and represented un- 
der corporeal images, 
understood in their 
gross and literal 
sense. 

Mahomet was rival- 
led by several pseudo- 
anti-christs, as Mo- 
seilama and others, 
who laid schemes to 
supplant him in his 
pretended mission in 
Arabia. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

review of the historical parallel between 
Judaism and Mahometanism, represented in the 
preceding tables the reader will find the two 
religions antithetically related in the following 
respects : Palestine and Arabia, the one the 
inheritance of Isaac, the other of Ishinael, were 
their primitive seats ; the place which Jerusalem 
and the temple held in the former country 
and creed, Meccif and the Caaba held in the 
latter ; in eveiy change of scene and of fortunes, 
the Jews have religiously clung to the one 
metropolis of their faith, the Mahometan world 
to the other; Jerusalem was, in all ages, the 
Jewish Kebla of pn^er, and Mecca the Ma- 
hometan; circumcision is alike a fundamental 
'of both creeds, the one following the example of 
^"Isaac, the other of Ishmael ; in its laws, or in 
the observances derived from it, by Jewish 
tradition, concerning meats, ablutions, fastings, 
almsgivings, and stated prayers, — marriage, 
divorc|e, and concubinage, — and in its penalties 
on adOltfry, :forniOation, idolatry, and sundry 
other ^fiies, the Pentateuch is servilely copied 
in the Koran,1or else corrupted according to the 
glosses of the Talmudists and Rabbins ; the Jews, 
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and the Mahometan Arabs, under the influences 
of their respective feiths, alike retain/ wherever 
settled, or however dispersed, their distincttyg, 
national character in a way unparalleled 
other nation j a Mahometan mosque has re- ' 
placed the desecrated, Jewish temple ; the two 
opposed creeds are contained in books laying 
claim to the same divine origin, and respectively 
embodying, in one and the same code, the civil 
and the ecclesiastical polities of the nations, — a 
coincidence unexampled in any other case j they 
agree practically in the observance of the Sab- 
bath, and of annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem or 
Mecca ; and historically, in their divisions and 
subdivisions into rival kingdoms, churches, and 
sects: lastly. Rabbinical Judaism and the re- 
ligion of Maliomet, possess largely, in common, 
the same corrupted belief in some of the most 
important doctrines of revealed religion, — an = 
agreement, originating, partly in vestiges of the 
patriarchal faith still surviving in Ante-Maho- 
metan Arabia, and partly in the direct pla- 
giarisms of Mahomet from t^e Jews. This 
historical analogy requires for its completion only 
one remark further, namdy, that the systems 
thus related and opposed, have, through every 
change of time and place, and every chance of 
good and evil fortune, preserved their common 

X S 
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fundament^ principle of a severe and naked 
th^sm, ^improved and unimpaired, 
i The relation between ^^Christianity and Ma- 
^ bometanism, on a similar review of the historical 
parallel, will appear, in the following particulars 
of agreement their rise, respectively in the 
primitive seats of the families of Isaac and 
Ishmael, the heirs of God’s twofold covenant 
with Abraham; their common obscure origin, 
rapid growth, and wide and permanent dis- 
semination ; the successive establishment of the 
one religion, and4he successive substitution of 
the other in its itoom,’ in Jerusalem, the spiritual 
metropolis, and in Constantinople, the imperial 
metropolis, of the Christian Kcpan empire ; the 
contemporary rise of Popery and Mahometanism, 
as the western iUnd the eastern antichrist ; the 
corresponding titles and offices of the Popes , and 
Caliphs ; the -common appeal of the rival super- 
stitions, under these opposed heads, to the 
sword ; their reciprocal hostile collisions, under 
the walls ©f Borne fnd Constantinople, of 
Jerusalein ani^MeccS|f^'^e corresponding crops 
of sects and seisms, which sprang, alternately, 
from Hthe Gospel and the Koran ; the coinci- 
dence of the opposed creeds, in giving birth, 
alike, to numerous sorts of religious solitaries, 
fraternities, and associations, especially to certain 
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mendicant orders j the relation of Popery and 
Mahometanism, as, together, the parents,, or 
rather the latter the parent, and the former the 
nurse, of the scholastic theology, — the opposeOi 
schools reproducing some of the fruits of early 
Christianity, in the growth of ascetics, fatalists, 
mystics ; the injunction of celibacy by the 
western antichrist, and its observance, as a re- 
ligious ordinance, by the dervises, and other de- 
votees of the eastern antichristian tyranny j the 
curious mutual approximation of Christianity 
and Mahometanism, thi’ough the medium of 
their respective sects, — the Christian heretics 
uniformly tending towards the doctrines of the 
Koran, the reputed heresies of Mahometanism, 
on the other hand, towards'the mysterious truths 
of the Gospel ; the anomaly dike observable in 
the two creeds, in the identity of their character, 
at the commencement, as unlettered religions, 
and again, in their progress, as the grand restorers 
and perfecters of human knowledge ; their con- 
currence in sundry r^tes, oirdinances, and in- 
stitutions, and the andngy of tl]^ civil divisions, 
into the rival empires of the Eafl and West, and, 
the rival caliphates of Spain and Asia, — and of 
their ecclesiastical, into the rival churches of 
Kome and Constantinople, and the rival spurious 
churches of Mecca and Cordova, or again, of 

X 4 
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iJiie Turks Cilid Turks and 

Persians feeing the Gre^s and Latins of Ma- 
honietanistn; the analogy pf western Christendom 
^and Mahometanism in their division, on the 
question of tradition, — the one into Sonnites 
and Sufiies, thl^olloweit of Qi^ar and those of 
Ali, the other into the Rdmanists and the Re- 
formed ; the affinity, ffi&ally, of the opposed 
religions, in the claims of their authoritative 
records, the Bible and the Koran, — the one 
containing the sum of the Christian, the other 
that of the Mahometan, belief, — both docu- 
ments purportingto be divine revelations, possess- 
ing many fundamental points and tenets in 
common, and the one being, in point of fact, 
the spurious counterfeit of the other. I shall 
close this recapkulatipn by observing, that, if 
it rested on the single analogy between the 
Bible and Koran, the historical parallel between 
Christianily and Mahometanism would be sti'ong: 

• for compare the sacred books of the three re- 
ligions involved in this parallel, — and they 
manifestly belir: a relatfbn, to those religions, 
and among themselyes, altogether ifnparalleled 
in the JmjlOigr of religious Relief. In other 
words, >|pjPld Testament stinds to the Jews, 
the pi<|^aij^New Testaments to Christendom, 
and tiie ^ISShan to thp Mahometah world, in a 
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common relation so j^culiar, Mat no fourth 
record can be adduced, which will bear a com- 
parison with them.* ■ 

In this historical analogy between the three' 
religions, as in that before submitted between 
their founders, many;, bf the resemblances ob- 
viously are, and many as certainly are not, the 
result of imitation. An attentive inspection of 
the table will enable the reader to separate the 
designed from the undesigned coincidences. It 
will be enough to remind him, once moire, of the 
importance to the present subject, of both classes 
of agreement; the designed, to affix to Ma- 
homet the character of antichrist, as the spurious 
imitator of the Christ; the undesigned, to 
mark the cotmsels of God’s providence, and the 
fulfilment of prophecy, in the appearance of this 
false prophet, and in the whole rise and progress 
of his appalling superstition. 

In the tabular sketch of the historical parallel, 
presented in the present section, our object has 
been to touch merely upon the general outline 
of facts. The facts themselves, when sigrutinized, 
will be found to branch out ,into other com- 
parisons, moral|^doctrinjJ, and ritual,— of sects, 
heresies, and schisms, — between Popery and 
Mahometanism; between the contents of the 

• See sectioii Tiii. ^ ' 
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Bible and Kwan : between the Mahometan and 
Christian holy wars ; and between the influences 
of the opposed religions on the general progress 
; of society, and on the gepe|al advancement of 
the human mind. , 

_ The separate ponsidefatibn of each of these 
heads wiH form the subjects o| the ensuing sec- 

, ""'■yd ■ 

tions. -A. 
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SECTION V. 

MORAL PARALUiX OP MAStOi^ETAmSM 'WITH JUDAISM 
? AND CHRISTIANITY 

It has been stated in the Inteoduction *, as a 
fundamental character of Mahometanismj that, 
in its better features, the law of Mahomet was 
formed after the models of the law of Moses and 
the Gospel j and, in its worse features, on pre- 
cedents derived from the traditional figments of 
the Jewish Talmudists and Rabbins, or from the 
still wilder speculations of the early Christian 
heretics. Thus, in whatever aspect we view it, ' 
the distinctive mark of this baleful superstition 
still will be the continuity of its analogy with 
the true revelation, either as the servile copy of 
Judaism and Christianity, or as th^ counterpart 
of their corruptions. 

If the system of the Koran were, % principle 
and practice, far sounder and more pure than it 
can pretend to be, the very position of Ma- 
chometanism, excluding as It does, all notion of 
originality, must for ever disqualify its moral 

* See 91> -v * * ' 
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code for competition with the morality of 
revealed religion. But the parallel, which, as 
an argument in the hands of infidelity, amounts 
to less than nothing, posses^s a very different 
value as a link in the great chain of providential 
coincidences, which esonnects together the ori- 
ginal covenants M Jehovah with Isaac and Ish- 
mael as fulfilled in the liistory of their descend- 
ants. Thus, wheii we compai’e, on the principle 
of compai'fson laid down,p these pages, the reli- 
gion of^&horaet, and iffie and Christian 

^revelations, with refeenefe to the analogy between 
their respective moral codes^ tho a^reejpoents and 
disagreements will be foufid such precisely as 
they oijght to be : the best features of Mabo- 
ioaetanisin, in its moral sanctions, falling Jm- 
measuralbly beneatli the pure and perfect standard 
* of the gospel while, in its 'worst, it still has 
parallels and precedents, ^bpth in heretical cor- 
ruptions of Chris|^anity,' and in the” carnal 
ordinan(;|s pf’ lhlfe'" Jewish law. Its palpable 
^plagiarisms, and its Undesigned coincidences, 
by I rare ’concurrency, unite ‘||»gether to aug- 
pieht the proofs i^^ nrovidtatial place and 
origin V e&||^. in^k, W of unpremeditated 
resOQ^I^^^or oi sludied imitation, (the com- 
moinffliitriar^al ori^S of the founders being 
always held in view,) 'standing as a fresh evidence 
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of the providential connection of Mahometanism 
with the Law and Gospel: while the moral ana- 
logy on the whole, im its actual nature and 
amount, presents a lively image of the proximity 
and the distance which characterized the natural 
relation to which it ha* been traced, — the 
affinity, I mean, between the legitimate and the 
spurious seed of Abraham. 

Instead, therefore^ of indulging in the indis- 
crirainative censures with which we have been too 
long familiar, in the ponduct of this cpmrbyersyi 
I would invite my readers to try the morality oi[. 
Mahometanism by reasonable and equitable 
standard. Instead 6f heaping condemnation on 
this spurious offspring of the Law and pospel, 
because it stands no higher in its moral codei 
the analysis here proposed may lead ul to dis- 
cover, that the religion of Mahomet, in ^oint of^ 
morals, stands accur^t^ly at the height, aqd in the 
position, becoming it, as, at^once, a corruption 
of Judaism iind an antichrilifan heresy. And, 
indeed, the amount of thfe moral’ parallel, when 
the relative position of Mahometanism is fairly 
taken into account, can hardly failto strengthen, 
in reflecting minds, the idea OT^ -^trictiy pro- 
vidential connection Between two systems, Jims 
related, and thus opposed; ^ 
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In the present section we purpose to trace 
the Mahometan scheme of faith and morals to 
itS |wimitive sources, in the law of Moses, the 
Gospel, the traditions of the Talmudists and 
Rabbins, and the doctrines of the ancient here- 
tics. The object, of <;ourse, will be merely to 
indicate the connection, by selpct examples ; it 
would be superfluous to carry 4he comparison 
further. But, as the Gospel revelation rests 
upon principles, and proposes motives of life and 
action, not merely above the reacli of Mahomet- 
anism, but beyoad the contemplation of the 
Mosaic law, it will be our first ^^duty, reverently 
to separate from the proposed parallel, those 
distinctive features of Christianity, with which, 
neither the true revelation which preceded, nor 
the spurious one which followed it, claim to stand 
in comparison at all. 

Con^mplated in, the only just view, as the 
perfect and final revelation of the will of God to 
man, the supremacy of Christianity plainly cpn- 
sists in its character as a religion of grace and 
power, as a system of divine influences ge- 
nerating in the human heart those pure prin- 
ciples, and hply affections, which alone can raise 
us to, the practice enjoined by its pure and holy 
lawrf The very perfection of the Gospel pre- 
cepts supposes the constant operation of this 
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divinely-imparted strength ^ without which, those 
precepts must become null and void, and by 
which, alone, as universal experience proves, 
they can be rendered practicable. Hence the 
high standard proposed by our Lord in his hea- 
venly teaching, when he penetrates to the secret 
springs of human action, and addresses his pre- 
cepts and his prohibitions to the hidden workings 
of the mind and heart : hence those exhortations, 
with which the Gospel everywhere abounds, to 
inward, no less than outward purity j Id meek- 
ness and humility of mind, charity, forgiveness 
of injuries, lovl ^of our enemies, and so many 
other virtues, which, until then, had been barely 
imagined among men, and imagined only to be 
accounted unattainable. 

When we view it in this, its true distinctive 
aspect, the Gospel of Christ holds up to man-* 
kind a standard of attain meht, which leaves no 
room for comparison with the moral standard of 
any other faith. Let the religion of Mahomet, 
for example, be brought into ' contact with 
Christianity on this ground, and all traces of a 
moral parallel art gone. In all the higher Chris- 
tian graces, Mahometanism, as mnst be anti- 
cipated, is found wanting altogether: but| in 
affirming this irrefragable truth, let it, at the 
same time, be observed and remembered, that, 
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in all these particulars, the Gospel is contra-, 
distinguished not only from the Mahometan, but 
also from the Mosaic law. In one sense, in- 
deed, as the repository of the patriarchal faith, 
which concealed within it the elements of better 
things to come, and the seeds of an anticipated 
Gospel, the spirit of Hebrew piety, as expressed 
in the writings of the prophets, and the lives of 
individual Jewish worthies, confessedly and tri- 
umpharitly arose above the mere letter of the 
law of Moses. Still, however, the letter of this 
law constituted the ostensible character and 
sanction of the Jews’ religion j* whence it has 
come to pass that Mahometanism, (the too 
faithful image and reflection of the defects of 
Judaism,) while in comparison with the spirit of 
the Gospel precepts it altogether fails, will, 
when compared with the rule of practice toler- 
ated under the M<&aic dispensation, be found, 
in many particulars, to bear a certain analogy 
and proportion to this rule. 

This literal correspondence between the laws 
of Moses and Mahomet, in , their respective 
moral codes, it must now be our part to elucidate, 
by comparison of the Jewish and Mahometan 
lawjB of marriage, divorce, and concubinage; 
the penalties of adultery, and fornication; thg 
fuli^ pf retaliation, and avenging of blood; 
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precepts concerning truth, justice, liberality, 
temperance, fasting, almsgiving. 

To perfect this comparison, it will be neces- 
sary to draw both on the Old Testament at large, 
and on Jewish and Mahometan tradition ; the 
laws of which had become so incorporated with 
the original sanctions of the two systems, as to 
compose a maih part of their actual moral 
polity. 

In an early part of this work *, notice has 
been taken of the unqualified severity with 
which Christian writers have usually arraigned 
Mahometanism, ' as a moral scheme, for the 
licence which it allows to the passions of man- 
kind. In the conduct of the argument, much 
controversal ability has been employed, to evince 
a marked contrast between the licentiousness 
inculcated in the Koran, and the purity and 
self-denial required by the Gospel. The con- 
trast is undoubted and complete. But the 
question remains, whether, by thus submitting 
Mahometanism to a comparison with Chris- 
tianity, exclusiviejy of Judaism, we are trying it 
by the proper and equitable standard. A mo- 
ment’s reflection, one would think, might satisfy 
us, that, in this matter, the plain reason of the 
ca^ is against the received practice. The 

• Introduction. 

Y 
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system of an heresiarch, bred within the bosom 
of Christianity, may, indeed, with the strictest 
justice, be tried by that law which the heresiarch 
had himself lived under, and perverted. But not 
such was the situation of Mahomet. This arch- 
heretic was born and brought up, of heathen pa- 
rents, in a heathen land ; and framed his spurious 
system, while himself but in th& act of emerging 
from the bosom of paganism. T^i^eligion 
which Mahomet imposed on his idolatrous coun- 
trymen, was a palpable and undisguised com* 
pound of .Judaism and Christianity. It appears, 
therefore, no more than the barest justice, to 
concede to Mahometanism, thus originating, 
that the parts of it derived from the law of 
Moses, shall be tried by the law of Moses ; in^ 
stead of being condemned, without reserve or 
discrimination, by another rule, — the infinitely 
perfect law of Christ. 

In pronouncing on the merits or dena^ts of 
the institutions of Mahoillet, it has the 

great and almost universal error of Cl^ristian 
controversy, to neglect the dutinctibn between 


those parts of his system, which proj^rly 
ginated with himself, and those, in 
conformed merely to preceding nations^ usage* t 
The remark particularly applies to -tbf 
hometan law of marriage j which has 
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been regarded as one of the chief wiles, by 
which the impostor aimed to seduce, and suc- 
ceeded in seducing, the Arabs to his standard. 
The licence extended to their passions in the 
Koran, is alleged to have had irresistible attrac- 
tions for the Arabians ; as giving free scope to 
their proverbial love of animal indulgence. 
The aspect of the case, howevei’, is materially 
altered ;|j^the consideration, that Mahomet did 
not introduce polygamy among the Saracens : 
in this matter,' as in most others, he followed the 
usage which he found immemorially prevalent 
in the peninsula; reduced this usage within 
rules, and regulated it by law, in the Koran. 
His pei’sonal habits, indeed, were grossly sensual; 
and grew worse as he advanced in years, and 
became hardened in the latitude of successful 
imposture : but, in his legislative enactments, 
he unquestionably restricted, instead of en- 
larging, the licence respecting women, at all 
times universal among the Orientals. 

The; connection between these enactments, 
and the view taken of Mahometanism through- 
out the present argument, is clear and imme- 
diate. . For the restraints imposed by Mahomet 
dh polygamy were borrowed, precept for pre- 
and word for word, from the practice of 
law, as interpreted by Rabbinical 
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tradition. * The law of Moses yielded a re- 
luctant sufferance to prevailing custom, in its 
silent toleration of a plurality of wives. The 
tradition of the Rabbins defined the limits 
of this toleration ; distinguishing between the 
kings, the priests, and the people. To the first 
magistrate, tradition assigned the prerogative of 
taking so many as eighteen wives t: it expressly 
prohibited the priesthood from taking more 
than one, as a licence contrary to the law : 
the number of wives, by usual and universal 
prescription, allowed to the mass of the people, 
was fburtj and this number, again, was re- 
duced, by traditional counsels or customs, to 
two§, and even to one. Such is the substance 

♦ See Selden, Uxor Ebraica, cap. viii. ix. Oper. tom. iii. f, 561— 570. 

t A latitude directly contrary to the law of Moses, sec Dcut. xvii. 17. 

“ Quod vero diximus de qualemario apud Ebrscos iixorum numcroy 
erat id quod geiieratim et regulariter, in monitis et consiliis majorum^ 
obtinebat.*' Seldcn, ut supra, f. 567. 

§ The antichristian profligacy of Papal Rome might be estimated from 
the single fact, attested, from original authorities, by the accurate research 
of Selden, that the polygamy or bigamy, of the European Jews, was prac- 
tised under the express sanction of a dispensation from the Pope ! “ Hodie 

vero apud Europseos Judasos, veluti qui Italia ac Germanic degupt, in- 
fcecundse uxori e/ta, prolis gratia, idque non sine Ponlificis Romani indulto, 
interdum superinducitur ; quod ex R. Leonis Mutinensis, Venetiis Ar- 
chisynagogi, de nioribus Ebrsorum libello, seu Ilistoria de gli rili ffebraudy 
didici : manuscripto scilicet ilio, quern alibi [cf. Lib. dc Successionibus 
in Rona, cap. 14.] incmoro. Nam in codice Parisiis dudum impresso, id 
quod de Po7itificis Romani indulto hie hahelur, consulto, nx vidxtur, xst 
sisruNCTUM. Et quod de polygamia ibi in cjusdem arclietypo olim lege- 
batur, id est, in exemplari tneo iideliter in Italia transcripto, ita se habet 
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of the Jewish law of polygamy : the exactness 
of its correspondence with that of Mahomet will 
enable the reader to judge whence the latter was 
derived. 

The following is the Mahometan law of poly- 
gamy, as delivered in the chapter of the Koran 
entitled “ Women” : “ Take in marriage of such 
women as please you, two, or three, or four, 
and not more. But, if ye fear that ye cannot 
act equitably towards so many, marry one 
only.” * These limitations Mahomet profligately 


Gl i: lecito pigliar piu d*una, c quante moglie vonno / pure in Itafia e Alcmagna 
non usrmo pigliarc pm (VunOf sc non in caso chc mm hahbia con la prima 
^figlioHj che si conosca chc lo fad per qucsto ; e in Italia hanno usato chie- 

1)KIIN£ HCENZA, F, VIGLIAKF IIISPKNSA DEL PaI'A.** Ux. EbrOlC. tom. ui. 

f, 570. For a translation of this piussage, sec the final note. ' 

The Christian Bishop of Rome, the dispenser of licences for the legal 
sanction of polygamy among the Jews ! I ! No just defence can b©* made 
by Protestants, for the culpable compliance of Luther and his brother Re- 
formers, witli the licentiousness of n German Prince ; but surely their 
single offence claims some indulgence, when we regard the practice of the 
school in which they received their training, and from which they had so re- 
cently emancipated themselves. 

* The relative strictness of the limitation can be judged of aright, only 
by contrasting the law of Mahomet with the untimited polygamy^ not merely 
tolerated, but inculcated by the modern Jews, The I’almudists held it 
lawful for every man to take in marriage any number of wives he pleased, 
provided he was possessed of property sufficient for their maintenance. 
Even the philosophic Maimonides, although ranking foremost among their 
moralists, and although familiarly conversant with the stricter morality of 
tlic Mahometan law, did not scruple to pronounce it right and lawful for 
any man to marry as many wives as he thought fit to take in marriage, even 
to the number of an hundred; and this, whether simultaneously, or in suc- 
cession ! — See Selden, Ux. £b. cap. ix. Op. t. iii. f. 565. 

Y 3 
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suspended in his own particular case ; but, in so 
doing, he was also an exact copyist of the Rab- 
binical code, which indulged the head of the state 
in an extraordinary licence. The eleven wives of 
the Arabian impostor, in fact, only seem to com- 
plete the analogy with Judaism 5 as a parallel for 
the number of eighteen wives, allowed, by the ca- 
suistry of the Rabbins, to their chiefs or kings. 
The table of prohibited degrees in the Koran, 
exhibits, on the other hand, the most obvious 
plagiarism from the Pentateuch. And here the 
moral analogy ceitainly appears on its brighter 
side : for several of these prohibitions, especially 
that against marrying two sisters were levelled 
by Mahomet, against prevailing customs of the 
pagan Arabs. 

On the whole, the circumstantial corres- 
pondence of the two systems, in their laws of 
marriage, clearly forms the ground-work of a 
providential analogy between Judaism and Ma- 
hometanism, in their moral aspect; the latter, 
in its scheme of polygamy, being nothing else 
than the spurious counterpart of a corrupted 
edition of the former. At the same time, in 
common fairness to the scheme of polygamy 
sanctioned by the Koran, the reader should be 
careful to bear in mind these two facts, — 1. that 

* Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 97. Compare Levit. xviii. 18. 
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Mahomet borrowed both the principle and the 
details of his law of marriage from the Jews ; 
and, 2. that, in applying this law to his own 
countrymen, he narrowed, instead of enlarging, 
the immemorial licence of the Arabians. His 
design, also, as a legislator, generally appears to 
have been, to raise the standard of manners, 
and the moral tone of his countrymen, above 
the tone and standard which obtained in 
Arabia in the days of its paganism. In the 
attempt to effect this reform, besides the ob- 
stacle opposed at the threshold by his own bad 
passions, he plainly appears, further, to have had 
many difficulties to encounter, and to have been 
compelled to consult, and yi^ld to, many in- 
veterate national prejudices and prepossessions ; 
his reformation of manners, it follows, in some 
respects, was necessarily imperfect. 

Now, in all these particulars, the situation of 
Mahomet was similar, and his line of conduct, 
as a legislator, analogous, to that of Moses. The 
moral law of Moses was framed with the un- 
doubted view to regulate and raise the manners 
of the Israelities, debased by their long contact 
with the idolatrous Egyptians. In the pro- 
visions introduced for this end, the inspired 
lawgiver found it, in some instances, necessary 
to consult the possible rather than the desirable ; 

Y -t 
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and was compelled to lower the standard of his 
reformation, by reason, as we learn fi'om the 
highest authority, of the hard-heartedness of his 
people. To this cause, we are authorized, by our 
Lord himselfi to attribute the occurrence of any 
apparent anomalies on this subject, in the Mosaic 
law. Thus polygamy was silently tolerated by 
it j and the legal number of wives left undefine^r 
The limits, however, were marked by patri- 
archal usage ; to which Moses constantly aimed 
to recall the nation, and which, in practice, the 
ancient Israelites appear to have respected, as 
their unwritten law. The Jewish code of 
marriage, in after times, is understood to re- 
*» present correctly the practice of the Jews prior 
to the captivity, reduced to definite fbnn and 
fixed rules by the Talmudists. * Mahomet, we 
have already seen, in his reformation of the un- 
bridled polygamy of the Pagan Arabs, conformed, 
with scrupulous fidelity, to this precedent ; and, 
in so doing, is thought by some writers to have, 
at the same time, restored the common patri- 
archal usage of the Hebrews and the Ishmaelites. 
However this may be, on the question of 
polygamy he laboured under the same difiiculties 

* See Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. pp. 19, 20., English 
translation: also, Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, vol. iL pp. 164, 
165., for some interesting and judicious remarks. 
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as the Jewish legislator ; and, the circuhistances 
of his origin and early training duly considered, 
he seems certainly entitled to plead, in his public 
capacity, a similar apology ; as will further 
appear, in examining the coinciding latitude of 
the laws of Moses arid Mahomet, on the question 
of divorce. 

“ Tor the hardness of your heart he wrote 
you this precept,” * was the reply of our Lord 
to the Pharisees of his day, when they insidiously 
urged the authority of Moses, in support of the 
licence allowed by their legal doctrine of 
divorce. Christ maintains this judgment by an 
appeal to patriarchal usage, which was, in its 
principle, conformed to the primeval law of* 
God ; and which, however it might be suspended 
for a given time or purpose, the law of Moses 
could not, from its transient nature, be meant to 
supersede. The facilities, therefore, afforded by 
the Mosaic law of divorce, were extorted from 
Moses, in his capacity of a civil legislator, by 
the demoralized condition of the Jews; whom it 
was impossible suddenly to raise to the better 
practice of their fathers, from their debased and 
degraded state of morals, after a residence of 
four centuries and upwards in Egypt, and. 


• St. Mark, x. 5. 
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during the latter part of the term, in a state of 
slavery. 

In instituting his corresponding doctrine on 
tliis subject, Mahomet certainly was not go- 
verned by the same simplicity of motive ; but, 
in his capacity of a legislator, he, no less certainly, 
had similar difficulties to contend with, and a 
similar apology to plead, in the universal and 
inveterate depravity of manners, which, by im- 
memorial prescription, had obtained the force of 
law, among the pagan Arabs. In point of fact, 
the doctrine of divorce inculcated by Mahomet, 
is plainly a studied copy after that laid down by 
Moses. * The parallel, in this particular, is more 
perfect than it was in the case of polygamy : 
there, Mahomet had only negative precedent; 
here, there was positive precept, to guide him. t 
The Mahometan law of divorce, as it stands in 
the Koran, like so many other parts of that 
pretended revelation, is a compound of the 
precepts of the Pentateuch, and the traditional 
adulterations of the Rabbins. As in the case 
of polygamy, the impostor, in the spirit ap- 
propriately characteristic of his office as a false 

* According to Mr. Sale, Maliomct’s law of divorce has operated as a 
practical prohibition ; divorce being of very rare occurrence among Ma- 
hometans, and considered sliamcful : while it is certain, that the practice 

disgracefully prevalent among the Jews. — See Prelim. Discourse, 

p. 1?8. 

f Deut. xxiv. 1 — 3 , 
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prophet, arrogates to himself extraordinary 
personal exemptions from the restraints even 
of his own licentious rules. But here, again, 
he only conforms the more exactly to Jewish 
precedent ; since the Rabbins extended to 
the regal dignity extraordinary exemptions in 
the matter of divorce, as well as in marriage j a 
fact which thus serves to complete, in this par- 
ticular, the analogy which holds through so 
many particulars beside, between Judaism and 
Mahometanism, as religions providentially ema- 
nating from Isaac and Ishmael, and preserving 
the affinity and distance of the original natural 
relation ; the one being still the spurious copy 
of the corruptions of the other. * 

The same cause, or causes, which introduced 
into the Mosaic code the tacit admission of 
polygamy, and the more express toleration of 
divorce, would operate, with equal force, to 
extort from the legislator the recognition of the 
state of concubinage, so far legalized, as to be 
made the subject of certain rules and restrictions 
prescribed by the law. The state of national 
morals in pagan Arabia, here also, supplies a 
somewhat similar ground of vindication for 
Mahomet, in his assumed character of a legis-^ 


* On the topics here noticedi consult Sale, Trelim. Discourse, sect. vi. 
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lator. Conformably with the invariable dis- 
tinction observable between the true and the false 
revelation, between the legitimate and the 
spurious faith, the liberty of concubinage, indeed, 
granted, or rather preached, by the pretended 
successor of Moses, widely separates the religions 
in their moral aspect, — the studiously restricted 
latitude of the one, from the unbridled and un- 
bounded licentiousness of the other. But still, 
the respective laws on this subject, contain 
ample marks of that sameness of causes which 
gave birth to them, in many of the provisions 
which they comprise, and in the position 
which those regulations relatively occupy, in 
the civil codes of the two systems. The re- 
semblance, as usual, is the result of imitation. 
In this part of his moral scheme, Mahbmet 
followed his accustomed model, the Mosaic law, 
adulterated by Rabbinical traditions. The pri- 
vileges and exemptions, especially, which he 
here affects in his own case, are, like his claims 
of unrestricted personal liberty of polygamy 
and divorce, in exact conformity with the 
special exemptions made by the glosses of the 
Talmudists and Rabbins, in favour of their civil 
rulers. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation, the legal 
toleration of polygamy and concubinage, was 
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very far from giving countenance to any general 
relaxation of national manners. The severest 
enactments, on the contrary, were provided 
against immorality ; and especially in the case 
of married and betrothed persons of both sexes. 
In like manner, the' plurality of wives, and legal 
concubinage, permitted by the Koran, are 
counterpoised by attention, in other respects, to 
the public morals * ; and by severities of enact- 
ment against the unchaste and licentious. 
Originally, in both codes, the penalty of adultery 
was death by stoning ; and that of fornication, 
was the infliction of a specified number of stripes. 
The parallel is necessarily very perfect, for the 
Mahometan law was plainly copied from the 
Mosaic. The statute of Moses against the crime 
of adultery, is found in the following passage of 
Leviticus : “ The man that coinmittcth adultery 
with another man’s wife, even he that committeth 
adultery with his neiglibour’s wife, the adulterer 
and the adulteress shall surely be put to death.” t 
The peculiar mode of punishment is doubly 
ascertained by the authority of the New Testa- 


* Thus we find illicit indulgences denounced, in chap. xvii. apparently 
with a moral feeling : 

l)raw not near unto fornication ; 

For It is wickedness, and an evil way. 

Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. p. 100. 


t Levit. XX. 10. 
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ment, and by that of Jewish tradition. The 
following is the primitive statute of Mahomet, 
still enforced by the Sonna, and once extant in 
the Koran: “ If a man and a woman of reputation 
commit adultery, ye shall stone them both: it 
isi ia punishment ordained by God; for God is 
mighty and wise.”* In another passage, retained 
in the text, the sentence denounced against un- 
chaste persons generally, is that both parties 
guilty shall be immured until they die. t The 
judgment of the Sonna, and of Mahometan 
tradition, affirmed and enforced these capital 
punishments ; though Mahomet himself, it must 
be observed, subsequently abated much of the 
primitive rigour of his law; a relaxation only 
suitable to the growing impurity of his personal 
character. The sanctions of the law of Afoses, 
on the other hand, were unchanging as the 
^personal sanctity of the legislator; and his 
original penalties remained in their ancient force, 
as we learn from the New Testament, in our 
iLord’s day. In each step of the analogy we are 
thus continually reminded, amidst the closest 
resemblance, of the distance between the legi- 
timate and the spurious creed. 


• Sale, Prelim. Discourse, sect, iii, p. 88. 
t Koran, chap. iv. pp. 95, 96, 
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In admitting the , principle of retaliation, and 
the private or family avenging, not only of 
murder, but of manslaughter or accidental 
homicide, the law of Mahomet follows that of 
Moses; and both laws were designed, by re- 
ducing the licence ’ of resentment under pre- 
scribed rules, to mitigate the implacable spirit 
historically characteristic of the kindred nations, 
and to set limits to the traditional exercise of 
indiscriminate revenge. Among the Arabs, in 
particular, the received practice of revenge and 
retaliation, prior to the time of Mahomet, in- 
volved families and tribes in interminable mutual 
blood-shedding ; the relations, of every degree, 
being held personally responsible, with their 
lives, for the crime of the principal or perpe- 
trator ; and the law of retribution in kind, de- 
scending, with unabated violence, from ge- 
neration to generation. This state of things ^ 
Mahomet meets in the Koran, as Moses had 
met a similar state of things in the Pentateuch, 
by regulations calculated to abate the evil, as* 
much, probaWy, as the barbarous habits of liis 
countrymen would bear. The humane object 
of the legislator is sufficiently apparent in the 
following passage of the Koran : “ Neither slay 
the soul which God hath forbidden you to slay. 



' 3^1 ^ 'M Ak^'Ef Aiirf SM-- ■ -, : ' i 
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t Ih^the cas& of muildfsr, instead of 
5 severity, the law of Mahornet, indeed, 
etrays,i|:s^uri(»is moderation ; since it reverses 
the primeval sentence, denounced by God him- 
self, against this incommutable crime ; allowing 
the guilt of the criminal, by consent of the friends 
of the party murdered, to be expiated by a 
fine, t In other respects, the principle 
taliation appears substantially the same, In .the 
Koran, as in the Pentateuch : the laWailid’e 
strictly parallel in adjusting the equal measure 
^ of the injury |nd the retribution : while, for the 
enactments of both codes, there is this deaf 
common ground of vindication, that Moses |nd, 
j' Mahoraet alike legislated for nations at' a sta^^e 
of civilization, and in a state of morals,. au low^ 
that, without some accommodation to inveterate 


* Viz. apostasy, adultery, or murder: the crimes, s 
xnentators, ibr which a man may justly be put to deadi* 
t Salehs Koran, voLii, p. 100, 

P* Sl| 32. , 
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law^i ihey iniist have alike inevitably 'le^ilated 
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^Tbis ipiut of the moral parallel Vire tieeif^ilpalrdi^ 
pursue further: the topics thus far treated* may 
be thou|^ht enough to verily the detivatioa 
the whole corresponding ordinances ^ 
Koran, from the taimal and penal ordinaffiiOeS; Of < 
the Mosaic institution. From this pfithitive ■ 
tource, and the stream of Rabbinical tradition ' 
thence emanating, the entire precepts of Mar 
homet, on the several points already touched, 
were, it appears, unquestionably drawn j and, 
considering the original position of the Arabian 
la\ygivfer, as a self-instructed heathen, in the 
bosom of a heathen land, this portion, including 
some' Of the most objectionable features of his 
moral law, instead of being, as heretofore, tried 
and.condemned by the perfect rule of the Gospel, 
would seem entitled to be judged by reference 
to, the source whence it is derived, and the 
standard to' which it appeals. 

The reasonableness, both of the claim, and 
of the Concession here required, will probably 
appem: still more manifest, as we proceed to 
exainine the moral parallel with Judaism, in 
a different light ; and to show, in the next 
place, that y^fahomet by no means copied ex** 


z 
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clusively after its lower ordinances, neglecting 
the brighter and better features of the law of 
Moses. On the contrary, those parts of the Mosaic 
covenant, and of the other Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, most difficult in the observance, or 
most strictly moral in their' nature, —such as the 
precepts concerning truth, justice, liberality, 
charity, and the observances of fasting, alms- 
giving, and stated prayers ; above all, the com- 
mandments and exhortations animating the Jews 
to zeal for their religion, and inculcating the 
faith and fear of God, these are all studiously 
copied; in these particulars, Mahometanism is 
a' fair transcript of Judaism. I proceed to 
exemplify this side of the analogy, by a brief 
selection of parallel precepts from the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and from the Koran. 

Among the injunctions of Moses to the Is- 
raelites, we find precepts such as these : — 
“ Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him ; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. 
If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry 
at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry : and 
my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with 
the sword ; and your wives shall be widows,' and 
your children fatherless. If thou lend money 
to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou 
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shalt not be to him as an usurer; neither shalt 
thou lay upon him usury.”* Again, “If thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him : yea, though 
he be a stranger or a sojourner, that he may 
live with thee. And if thy brother that dwelleth 
by thee, be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to seiwe as a bond-ser- 
vant ; but as an hired servant, and as a sojourner 
he shall be with thee.” t Again, “ The Lord 
your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a 
great God, a mighty and a terrible ; which re- 
gardeth not persons, nor taketh reward. He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and 
widow; and loveth the stranger, in giving him 
food and raiment. Love ye, therefore, the 
stranger ; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God.”t 
Compare, now, these precepts of Moses, thus 
solemnly delivered to the Israelites, as the 
great practical tests of their faith, with the follow- 
ing passage of the Koran, in which the same 
principles are presented in like connection with the 
fear of God, and embodied together in Mahomet’s 
definition of righteousness or religion : “ It is 

not righteousness, that ye turn your faces in 


* Exod. xxii, 21 — 25. 
t Deiit.x, 17—19. 


t Levit. XXV. 39, 40. 
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prayer towards the east and the west ; but righ- 
teousness is of him who believeth in God, and 
the last day, and the angels, and the Scriptures, 
and the prophets ; who giveth money, for God’s 
sake, unto his kindred, and unto orphans, and 
the needy, and the stranger, and those who ask, 
and for redemption of captives j who is constant 
at prayer, and giveth alms ; and of those who 
perform their covenant, when they have cove- 
nanted; and who behave themselves patiently 
in adversity, and in time of violence : these are 
they who are true ; and these are they who fear 
God.”* 

These corresponding passages from the Pen- 
tateuch and Koran, understood as the Mosaic 
and Mahometan summaries of practical religion, 
form no unimportant feature in the moral pa- 
rallel subsisting between the religions. That we 
are authorized so to understand the former, as 
well as the latter, is plain from a well-known 
passage of the New Testament, which intro- 
duces the pious care of the widow and the 
orphan, as essential elements in the definition of 
true religion: — « Pure religion, and undehlcd 
before God and the Father, is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world, t 

* Sale’s Koran, chap. ii. vol. i. p« 51, 


t St, James, u 27. 
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But the moral precepts of the law of Moses, 
unexpanded by the spiritual comments of the 
prophets and the Gospel, would be a very im- 
perfect measure of the moral theory of Maho- 
metanism. If, in its lower features, it sym- 
bolizes, as we have seen, with the carnal or- 
dinances of the law ; in its better part, it copies, 
with equal exactness, after the more perfect mo- 
rality of later revelations. In its views and 
definitions of the three great duties, towards 
God, our neighbour, and ourselves, the Koran 
assuredly contains several precepts and prin- 
ciples of action, breathing far more of the 
spirit of the Gospel, than of the letter of 
the Jewish law. The parallel of tlie Koran 
with the New Testament, the obvious result, 
throughout, of direct plagiarism, or studied imit- 
ation, belongs, more appropriately, to a future 
place. * For the present, we wdll look rather to 
Mahometan tradition ; whose comments and 
expositions may be best calculated to show, how 
far the lights which the Koran originally bor- 
rowed from Christianity, subsequently entered 
into the constitution of Mahometanism, and be- 
came incorporated with its spirit. 

The moral spirit of Mahometanism, in its un- 
adulterated strength, is to be found in an au- 


See section viii. 

z 3 
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thentic tradition, contemporary with Mahomet 
hiraselfj and second in authority only to that of 
the Koran ; — the proverbs or sentences of the 
Caliph Ali Ebn Abu Taleb. * From this pri- 
mitive source, I shall deduce in brief series, and 
by select examples, the Mahometan notions of 
the several duties to God, our neighbour, and 
ourselves ; leaving it with the reader to verify 
the manifest parallel with the corresponding 
doctrines of the Gospel. To begin with the 
duty to God, is but to follow the lead of Ma- 
homet’s kinsman and successor, in a fun- 
damental maxim of his sentences ; namely, that 
“ piety is the source oi morals.** 

The following are among the aphorisms of 
Alkt — 


• « Sententiae Ali Ebn Abi Talcbi, Arabice ct Latine. Oxonii, 1806." 
For this valuable edition, the fruits of the learned labours of Cornelius 
Van Wacnen, the oriental student is indebted to the liberality of the 
Curators of the Clarendon Press. From the same spirit, seconded by tlie 
eminent attainments in oriental literature of Dr. Nichol, the present 
Kegius Professor of Hebrew, much, we may safely anticipate, will be 
done, towards bringing to light the MS. treasures of the Bodleian library, 
and worthily honouring the memory of Archbishop Laud. 

f In the original, the Proverbs of Ali arc divided after the model of the 
1 1 9th Psalm, into heads or topics corresponding with the letters of tho 
Arabic alphabet ; each sentence beginning with the letter of the head under 
which it occurs. 

The selection here submitted is arranged differently ; the sentences 
being distributed in a, moral order; an arrangement essential to tlie 
object proposed in the text. 
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PIETY AND TRUST IN GOD. 

The fear of God maketh the heart clean. 

Fear God, and tliou shalt be safe from all other fear. 
Tears flowing from the fear of the most high God, are a 
refreshment to the eyes. 

Happy is the man who confideth in God. 

There is a dignity above price, — that of them who place 
their confidence in God. 

The worship of God, causeth the face of the pious man 
to shine. 

The word of God, is the medicine of the heart. 

Prayer, in the night-watches, is the light of the pious soul. 
Illuminate thy sepulchre, with nightly prayers. * 

By the remembrance of God, mercy is drawn down from 
heaven. 

The remembrance of God, is light to the mind, and rest 
in the heart. 

The remembrance of God, is the creed of the faithful. 
The remembrance of God, rouseth sloth, and enlight* 
eiieth darkness. 

The remembrance of God, healeth the sick mind ; 

And driveth away diseases and miseries. 

The remembrance of God is the food of the heart ; 

And the true fellowship of friendship. 

The remembrance of God enlighteneth the eyes ; 

And softeneth down the thoughts of the mind. 

The night-watch is the spring-time of the friends of God ; 
And the rich harvest of the blessed. 

* For the allusion here intended, sec Boulainvillicrs, Vie de Mahomed, 
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Submit thyself unto God, and he will exalt thee ; 

Draw near to God with the obedience due to him ; 

And he will draw near to thee. 

Our health should be consecrated to the study of the will 
of God; 

Our strength, to strenuous exertion in the way of God. 
Cleave the waves of misery, in the ships of salvation. 

PATIENCE. 

Patience in adversity, is among the treasures of fiiith. 

Patience in adversity, and thankfulness in prosperity, 
together constitute religion. 

How many obstacles are removed by patience ! 

How many are sad, whose sadness tends towards joy 
eternal ! 

How many are joyful, whose joy tends to everlasting 
sadness ! 

LOVE OF THE WORLD. 

How shall he find leisure for the concerns of another life. 
Whose heart is occupied in the things of this world ? 
The love of the world is the fountain of all sin. 

He is made partaker of a transporting joy. 

Who hath withdrawn from the allurements of the world* 

The food of the world is poison ; 

And its furniture corruption. 

Take heed to thyself of the love of the world ; 

For it is the furnace of all sin. 

And the sink of all wretchedness. 

Sell thy worldly for eternal goods. 

And thou shalt have great gain. 
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The world is like a day that is past, and a watch that is 
over. 

It behoves thee to bestow thy labour on another life ; 
The world will then be to thee a small thing. 

Be ye of the number of the sons of another life ; 

And not of the number .of the sons of this world ; 

For every son shall adhere to his mother. 

In the day of resurrection. 

■.s 

CHARI^rV. 

They are the best riches, that arc expended in pious uses. 
Riches are increased, by the bountiful bestowal of alms. 

The liberality of the poor man renders him illustrious; 
The avarice of the rich man renders him vile. 

The silver sequin of the poor man is brighter in the 
sight of God, 

Than the goldeii dinar of the rich. 

He doubly gives, who gives with a cheerful countenance. 
Do good to the evil-doer, and thou shalt prevail over 
him. 

Seat thyself beside the poor, thou wilt augment the 
value of thy bounty. 

The best part of alms is their concealment. 

Alms given in secret is the multiplier of wealdi. 

Expend from that which will not remain with thee, 

To procure that which shall never leave thee. 

Be abundant in bestowing benefits ; 

And multiply largely thy beneficence : 

For it is a most sure treasure for the future ; 

And a most pleasant recollection. 
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Keep thy religion by the expenditure of thy riches ; 

And thou shalt gain both : 

Neither expend thy religion on keeping thy riches ; 

For so thou shalt lose both. 

Preserve thy religion with strictest care ; 

And dispense munificently thy worldly possessions. 

. Be tenacious of thy estimation (in the sight of God) ; 
And communicate liberally of thy wealth : 

So shalt thou perfect the manly vigour of thy soul ; 

And shalt be happy in thy conversation. 

He is the best of men who, in his prosperity, is liberal 
and grateful ; 

And, in his adversity, of a calm and patient mind. 

Thy garment, wherewith thou clothest another, will be 
more enduring to thee. 

Than that wherein thou art thyself clo&ed. 

Provide to yourselves in the fleeting days (of time), 
Your supply of food against the days of eternity. 

The prosperity of the liberal man, manifesteth his 
virtues ; 

The prosperity of tlie avaricious man, proclaimeth his 
vices. 

A liberal unbeliever may sooner hope for Paradise, 
Than an avaricious Mahometan. 

Three tilings conciliate love, — piety, meekness, and 
liberality. 

BETUBNING GOOD FOB EVIL. 

Treat him benignly, who hath dealt injuriously by thee ; 
That he may be overwhelmed with shame. 
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It is the height of virtue to pardon an injury ; 

When thou hast it in thy power to avenge it. 

The victory of the generous, consists in forgiveness, 
beneficence, and humanity ; 

But that of the ignoble, in pride, insolence, and re- 
venge. 

Chastise thy enviers, by becoming their benefactor ; 

And amend thine enemies, by deserving well of them. > 

ANGER. 

The most excellent government, is the government of 
(our) anger. 

Satan obtains a victory over him whom his anger con- 
quers. 

Purify thy heart from hatred ; 

For it is a wasting sickness, and a pestilent disease. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

It is more profitable for thee to fly thyself, than to escape 
from a lion. 

The government of thyself, is the chiefest government of 
all. 

The best contest, is to contend against thyself. 

Resist thine appetite, and thou wilt enjoy rest. 

The integrity of religion consists in abstinence ; 

And its corruptibility in concupiscence. 

Thy cupidity is the most deadly of all thine enemies ; 
Conquer it, therefore, or it will destroy thee. 

To resist desire, and to keep thyself unstained by tlicJ 
things of this world, is the ornament of religion. 

The slave of pleasure, is viler than a man reduced to the 
condition of a slave. 
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The slave of his own lusts is a captive ; 

Neither can his chains be loosed. 

The ascent to eminent virtue is steep and difficult ; 

The descent to vice easy. 

Fight against cupidity, as an adversary fights against 
his adversary ; 

And conflict with it, as enemy conflicteth with enemy ; 
Then, perchance, thou mayest subdue it 

The victory of lustful cupidity, is the heaviest destruction; 
But to subdue it, is supreme dominion. 

Let not concupiscence enslave thee ; 

For God created thee free. 

To contend against thyself is the height of perfection ; 
To labour for an eternal habitation, is the path to hap- 
piness. 

PURITY OF HEART. 

None shall enjoy Paradise, 

But he whose inmost thoughts are good. 

And whose intentions are sincere. 

He hath attained salvation, who is made free from de- 
pravity of soul. 

The adornment of the interior part. 

Is better than the ornament of the exterior. 

The fear of God maketh the heart clean. 

The Most High God beholdeth not vices, by viewing 
what is presented to the eye ; 

But He inspecteth the heart, according to the rule of faith. 
Restrain thy soul from all vice ; 

And bend thy zeU maiifuUy to generous actions : 
Then shalt thou be free from iniquity; 

And keep safe the most iUustridh^ vij^i^iies. 
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THE TONGUE. 

The speech of a man, maketh manifest the secret work* 
ings of his heart. 

The heart is the treasurer of the tongue. 

The heart of the foolish man, is in his mouth ; 

And the tongue of the wise man, in his heart. 

To restrain the tongue is empire ; 

To loose it is destruction. 

Rule thy tongue, and thou shalt be safe. 

CONTENTMENT. 

It becomes thee to be content, both in poverty and 
abundance ; 

And to be of a grateful mind, both in joy and adversity. 

Contentment possesseth riches ; 

But avidity createth cares. 

A little, that sulEceth, is better than abundance that 
causeth the heart to swell. 

The mind, content with its own lot, hath reached the 
summit of its vows. 

DEATH. 

Forgetfulness of death, is the lust of the heart. 

The recollection of death, is the exhilaration of the heart. 
As thou drawest nearer unto death, order the better 
tliine affairs. * 

How can any man have pleasure in death, 

Whose heart is occupied by the love of this world ? 

I marvel at him that is slothful, when death seeks him. 
The scope of the wise man is to make himself ready. 

For the judgment of the last day. 

* 1 Kings, XX. Sft Inline bouse in order ; for thou sbalt die.** 
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He who hideth himself from death. 

Is the Highest of those who go to meet it. 

He doth not die, 

Who maketh it a science to live. 

Lay aside thy glory, and lower thy pride, and remember 
thy tomb ; 

For thither shall be thy transit ; 

And as thou hast sowed, so shalt thou reap ; 

And as thou hast judged, so shalt thou be judged ; 

And as thou hast given to-day, that same shalt thou 
receive to-morrow. 

ETERNITY. 

I marvel at him who repairs the house that passetli away ; 
But dilapidates the enduring habitation. 

He deals unjustly by himself. 

Who sets up his rest in the house that passeth away, 

By substituting it for the house that abideth for ever. 

GOOD WORKS. 

Knowledge without practice, is like a bow without its 
string. 

Learning will profit nothing, 

Unless it be accompanied by understanding ; 

Neither will profession ever suffice, 

Unless it produces a corresponding practice. 

Let not concupiscence Teduce thee to slavery, but be 
abstinent ; 

Neithejr restrain thy beneficence, although thou mayest 
^ 4[nd none to estimate it at its price. 

There is iio^merchandise Uke a good work ; 

Neither gma like its rewanL 
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A man cannot be happy, unless by obedience; 

Nor unhappy, unless by disobedience, to God. 

HUMILITY. 

There is no estimation like humility. 

The humility of a man, is his exaltation. 

Be humble in thy childhood ; 

That thou mayest be exalted in thine old age. 

FAITH. 

He doth not believe in God, in whose heart doubt hath 
its habitation. 

He hath rightly ordered his way, whose heart is the seat 
of assurance, and his soul, of the fear of God. 
The hoarders of riches shall perish, while they live ; 

But the wise remain, as long as the night and day 
endureth : 

They may be absent in the body ; 

But their images are present to the heart. 

In the specimens which are here submitted 
to illustrate the moral code and spirit of Ma- 
hometanism, in its primitive constitution, the 
reader will have recognized many principles and 
maxims, common to it with Christianity; and 
some points of agreement, (as in the injunc- 
tions to forgiveness of injuries, returning good 
for evil, secrecy in alms-giving, and humility,) 
with the proper and peculiar morality of the 
Gospel. In all the particulars in question, 
moreover, the sentiments of Ali are supported 
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by the authority of the Koran. The moral doc- 
trines which they teach, however belied by its 
practice, have, consequently, obtained the uni- 
versal assent of the Mahometan world. 

But, before we pass on to illustrate this further 
conformity, I must lay before the reader an ex- 
ample of imitation, as palpable, perhaps, as any 
plagiarism of the Koran: which may serve to 
evince, that the spurious parallel of Mahometan- 
ism with Christianity by no means expired with 
the life of the impostor; but was faithfully kept 
up by his immediate followers, and has descended 
thro|^h the unbroken stream of Mahometan tra- 
dition!’ A fact which peculiarly claims our 
neitice; since it is in this traditional propagation 
of the resemblance, that a Providence seems 
most sensibly apparent. 

In the following very striking specimen of 
coincidence, between these proverbs of Ali, and 
the preaching of Christ in the Gospels, the copy 
after the Beatitudes admits not of doubt. The 
imitation extends even to the adoption of the 
number of our Lord’s blessings; there being 
nine in each enumeration. 

Blessed is he, whose heart is fixed in intent meditation ; 
And whose tongue is occupied in the praise of God ; 
Blsised is e^ery one who mourns his errors ; 

'Wlien he recalls to mind his past aberrations : 
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Blessed is he, who studiously pursues after his salvation ; 
Before respiration becomes difiicult, and despair 
strong : 

Blessed is he, who subdueth himself, neither is subdued 
by himself ; 

And who holds his desire under dominion, nor suffers 
himself to be ruled by it : 

Blessed is he, who represseth his anger, neither giveth it 
up the reins ; 

And who resists the empire of his appetite, neither is 
destroyed by it : 

Blessed is he, who puts on the tranquillity of a contented 
mind, as it were a cloak ; 

And removes prodigality from him : 

Blessed is he, whose breast is void of hatred; 

And his heart clean from fraud : 

Blessed is he, who entereth on the right road ; 

Before its gates are closed, and his opportunities cut 
away : 

Blessed is he, whom the killing allurements of the world 
do not kill.” ^ 

The Proverbs of Ali, to which I have confined 
myself in the foregoing selection, both as the 
received production of the kinsman and chosen 
companion of Mahomet, and as the offspring of 
a single mind, afford a just standard of the pri- 
mitive spirit of Mahometanism, and of its studied 
parallel with the Gospel, as a code of morals* * 

* The sentences of AH, both in spirit and in manner^ bear a strong 
resemblance to the didactic books of the Old Testament’, and especially of 
the Apocrypha ; and would seem to have been modelled aRer the Proverbs 
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The collections formed from more recent sources, 
by the learned Hottinger * and others, are com- 
posed in the same strain ; and determine the 
place of these sentences, as the rule of Ma- 
hometan morality, by the consent of Maho- 
metan tradition. Every age of the Hejra has 
furnished similar precepts concerning piety, 
justice, charity, humility, forgiveness of injuries, 
rendering good for evil, contempt of the world, 
regulation of the life, purification of the heart, 
and other virtues j which, however imperfect the 
comparison of the religions in their practical 
effects, continually remind us, by the undoubted 
resemblance, of the no less undoubted relation, 
of Mahometanism to Christianity, as its spurious 
counterpart. 

From the period of the rise of Arabian learn- 
ing, the theory of morals contained in the Koran, 
or transmitted, as we have seen, through Maho- 
metan tradition, is to be found embodied in more 
systematic form, in the ethical writings of the 
Saracen philosophers. By this class of inter- 
preters, not only are the moral parts of the 
Koran explained and enlarged upon, but its 
ritual precepts are uniformly represented as con- 

of Solomon, and the Book of Ecclesiasticus. They arc disposed acros- 
tically, according to the peculiar manner of Hebraic composition ; and 
bear much the same relation to the Koran, that the didactic parts of the 
*01d Testament bear to the liistorical and prophetical books. 

* Hist. Orient, p. 315 -*335. 
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cealing a deep moral meaning. The commen- 
tators have been taxed, and perhaps too justly, 
with extorting, in some instances, a sense from 
the text, which it was not intended to convey ; 
but the comments in question are not, on this 
account, at all lessened in their value, as proofs 
of the actual moral parallel subsisting between 
Christianity and Mahometanism ; the providen- 
tial analogy of the religions being as clearly de- 
ducible from concurrence in the interpretations, 
as from correspondence between the texts, of the 
Bible and Koran. The spiritual gloss of the Sa- 
racen philosophers may be no sufficient test, that 
such was the proper force and aim of certain 
literal precepts of the latter lawj but it is a 
perfectly satisfactory touchstone of the perma- 
nent character and tendencies of the Mahometan 
scheme of religion. Without a moral bearing in 
the creed itself, there could not have arisen a 
progressive series of moral commentaries and 
glosses. What has been here remarked, an ex- 
ample or two will illustrate. 

Among the ritual ordinances of the law of 
Mahomet, the most prominent religious duties 
enjoined in the Koran are those of Ablution and 
Fasting. Notwithstanding expressions to a con- 
trary effect in the original text, it has been usual 
to regard these fundamental rites of Mahometan- 

A A 2 
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ism as mere outward forms, incapable of pro* 
ducing any fruits beyond the formal observance 
of them. But the real questions for our consider- 
ation are, how have these precepts been under- 
stood among the Mahometans ? how have they 
been explained by standard commentators on 
the Koran ? These queries shall be briefly re- 
solved in the words of the first of its philosophi- 
cal interpreters, the illustrious A1 Gazal. 

In stating his doctrine of ablution, Mahomet 
had pronounced cleanliness to be the foundation 
of religion, and the half of faith. Following up 
these sayings, A1 Gazal distinguishes four degrees 
of cleanliness. 

1. The cleansing of the natural body, from its 
defilement, and from every thing unseemly and 
superfluous. 

2. The cleansing of the members of the body, 
from sinfulness, and illicit actions. 

3. The cleansing of the heart, from impure 
thoughts, and evil cogitations. 

4. The cleansing of the hidden man, from 
every thing but the Most High God. * 

The same cause of complaint which attached 
to the Pharisees in our Lord's day, is preferred 
by Al Gazal against the Mahometan formalists ; 
against those who observed the letter, as con- 

* Sec Focock, Specim. p. 295, 296. 
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trasted with the sense of the Koran : Men who, 
having their eyes darkened, were solicitous, in 
their ablutions, only for the care of that outward 
part of the body, which is to the rest, as the 
outer husk of the nut to its desired kernel j when 
the great concern should be the purifying of the 
recesses of the heart.’* * The Arabian philoso- 
pher, therefore, after the Gospel precedent, here 
complains heavily of those who were zealous 
even to superstition, concerning their outward 
ablutions, insomuch that they held as unclean, 
and fled the contact of, all who were less super- 
stitious than themselves in these observances ; 
while, by an inversion of the right order of 
things, “ their own inward part remained deso- 
late, and full of the vices of pride, dissimulation, 
arrogance, ignorance, and hypocrisy.” t 

The rite of fasting, A1 Gazal contemplates in a 
similar light, and distinguishes by similar degrees 
of observance. These degrees, conformably with 
Mahometan tradition, he makes to be threefold ; 

The fast commonly so called, theiast properly 
so called, and the fast eminently so called. 

1. The fast commonly so called is, that a man 
restrain the appetites of the body from fulfilling 
their desires. 

2. The fast pi'operly so called is, that a man 

* Sec Pocock, Specini. p. S95, 296. t Ib. p. 296. 
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turn away his ears, his eyes^ his tongue, his hands, 
his feet, and his other bodily members from sin. 

3. But the fast eminently so called is, the fast 
of the heart from lower cares, and earthly cogit- 
ations, and its aversion from all things excepting 
God. • 

The low standard, and imperfect motives, of 
its spurious creed, leavened as it originally was 
by the carnal ordinances of Judaism, necessarily 
abated or nullified the practical eflects of these 
noble reaches of the Saracen philosophy. They 
do not, however, for this cause, the less perfectly 
fill up the outline sketched in these pages ; or 
the less completely fulfil their end, as exemplifi. 
cations of the moral parallel of Mahometanism 
with Christianity. The line of demarcation 
drawn, between the mere formalist in religion, 
and the true believer, is a studied transcript from 
the Gospel: it is, in point of fact, of the same 
nature with the distinction made by our blessed 
Lord, between the Pharisees and the true fulfil- 
lers of the Law : we remark the same contrast of 
inward with outward observances ; the same op* 
position of the spirit to the letter ; the same 
reduced estimate of the purificatory rites of re- 

* Al GazaJ, et al Mostatraf, ap. Pocock. Specim. p. 302. The spirit 
lierc so nobly inculcated is finely embodied in an Arabic distich, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

* How many feast, while they fast : 

How many fast, while tliey feast ! 
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ligion, except as means and emblems of the puri* 
hcation of the heart. 

Nor was the religion of Mahomet, in. this its 
better aspect, wholly wanting in the production 
of corresponding fruits. These fruits discover 
themselves in a reality of belief, a fervour of 
zeal, and a sincerity of devotion, which, it has 
been often remarked, might put to shame the 
majority of the Christian world. The phenome- 
non would be as strange as it is certain, did not 
the cause here shown to have been in operation, 
suflSce to explain effects otherwise altogether un- 
accountable. Wherever Mahometanism has set- 
tled, these effects have appeared ; and it seems 
any thing but good judgment, or Christian wis- 
dom, to doubt their practical influence, to a 
certain extent *, in raising and refining the minds 
and morals of heathen nations. 

Look, for example, at the lessons which this 
superstition has diffused and familiarized among 
mankind, not only in the central seats of its 
empire, but in the most insulated and sequestered 
situations. Its character, in such remote quar- 
ters, supplies, perhaps, the best and surest test of 
the moral agency of Mahometanism, in its un- 


* More than a limited practical influence it would be idle to look for, 
from a religion destitute of that only living principle of religion, — tue. 
Gkace of Goo. 
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controlled and undisguised spirit. In this view 
the author will own himself to have been parti- 
cularly struck by a circumstance, perhaps not 
unlikely to make a similar impression on the 
reader, incidentally noticed by the accomplished 
Sir William Jones, on hi§ outward voyage to 
India. In the Island of Hinzuan, or Johanna, a 
secluded speck in the Atlantic, off the coast of 
Africa, this elegant orientalist observed over the 
gate of a mosque, the following inscription, 
which he thus renders from the Arabic : — 

The world was ^ven us for our own edification ; 

Not for the purpose of raising sumptuous buildings : 

Life, for the discharge of moral and religious duties ; 

Not for pleasurable indulgences : 

Wealth, to be liberally bestowed ; 

Not avariciously hoarded : 

And learning, to produce good actions ; 

Not empty disputes. 

“ We could not,” proceeds the narrator, “ but 
respect the temple even of a false prophet, in 
which we found such excellent morality: we 
found nothing better among the Romish trumpery 
in the church at Madeira.” * 

All accounts concur in representing the de- 
voutness of the Mahometan worship, in every 

* See Asiatic Researchesi for An Account of the Island of Hinzuan^ 
or Johanna/* 
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country where Mahometanism prevails, as cor- 
responding with, and illustrating, the best fea- 
tures of its morality. From Morocco to Mecca, 
from Constantinople to Calcutta, the character 
of this worship is at unity with itself ; is alike 
simply and severely devout in the first of all 
religious exercises — prayer. The observations 
of European travellers, however at issue on 
other points, seem unanimous in this conclu- 
sion. Many testimonies might be cited; but 
I shall content myself with one, which, from 
tlie recency of its date, the unpromising national 
character of the people to whom it is borne, and 
the unexceptionable autliority of the witness, 
seems entitled to more than ordinary consider- 
ation. In the year 1821, when at the town of 
Baghtchiserai, in the south of the Crimea, Dr. 
Henderson, then acting as agent to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, visited the principal 
, of its thirty-three mosques, at the evening service 
^ of the Tartars. His unaffected narrative forcibly 
illustrates the impression made by the devout 
decorum of a Mahometan service, on a religious 
mind ; “ The Tartars all sat on their heels in 

the oriental manner, while the Mollah recited to 
them certain Surahs, or chapters of the Koran ; 
and when he came to the end of a section, or 
where any direct reference was made to the 
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object of worship, they bowed themselves twice, 
so as to touch the ground with their foreheads. 
During prayer, they covered their faces w'ith 
both hands, following the Mollah with low and 
solemn sighs, manifesting throughout the most 
profound reverence and veneration. Much has 
been said in defence of pompous and splendid 
forms of worship, and many have insisted on 
their absolute necessity in order to interest the 
vulgar ; but I will venture to affirm, that all the 
dazzling splendour of external ceremonies, super- 
added to the Christian system *, never produced 
a solemnity to be compared with that resulting 
from the simple adoration here exhibited in a 
Mahometan mosque j every sense seemed closed 
against earthly objects, and a high degree of 
self-annihilation appeared to inspire the mind of 
every worshipper. How humbling the reflection, 
that so little real devotion, and so feeble a sense 
of the presence of the great Jehovah, is often to 
be found in assemblies professing to worship him 
in spirit and in truth ! ** 

And now, to resume the proposition laid down 
at the commencement, from the illustrative sketch 


* It is to be regretted, that Dr. H. should have drawn this contrast; at 
least that he should have done so, in a manner thus unguarded. Surely, the 
worship of the Church of England, her mild majesty, and sober state, 

might have claimed exemption from his implied censure. 
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here drawn of the moral parallel,it may seem suffi- 
ciently apparent, that the moral scheme of Ma- 
hometanism, in its lower features, is constructed 
from the carnal ordinances and observances of 
the Mosaic covenant, as interpreted by Rabbini- 
cal tradition ; and, in its better parts, is through- 
out a studied and servile copy of the higher 
precepts of the Law, or the pure morality of 
the Gospel. The practical imperfection of its 
merits, therefore, and the glaring character of its 
defects, instead of injuring the providential ana- 
logy, unite in reducing that analogy to the just 
relative proportion, which alone, a spurious reve- 
lation can bear to the genuine j to that proper 
and respectful distance, which the illegitimate 
must ever keep, from tlie legitimate seed. And, 
when every concession which truth and justice 
can require, has been made in favour of the sys- 
tem of Mahomet, as viewed in its practical tenets 
and effects, an immeasurable gulf remains, and 
always must remain, between its principles and 
springs of action, and those of the blessed, ever- 
lasting Gospel. 
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SECTION VI. 

DOCTRINAL ANALOGY OF MAHOMETANISM WITH JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 

When Christianity was originally presented to 
the Gentile world, its primitive teachers, the 
apostles, inculcated, as the root of all its other 
doctrines, two fundamental articles of faith : 
they preached “ Jesus, and the resurrection.” 
And, although the Jews rejected Jesus as the 
Christ, the coming of a Messiah, and the hope 
of a resurrection from the dead, were also un- 
doubted fundamentals of belief, in the ancient 
Jewish church. These doctrines, therefore, 
stand properly in the foreground of an inquiry 
into the doctrinal parallel of Mahometanism 
with Judaism and Christianity. 

Now the religion of Mahomet not only re- 
cognizes Christ and the resurrection, but, in its 
recognition of these primary truths, reaches 
almost as far beyond the popular notions pre- 
valent among the Jews, as it falls short of the 
pure and perfect belief disseminated under the 
Christian dispensation. The character and 
extent of the doctrinal analogy here subsisting, 
may be easily collected, from a simple review of 
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the measure of that faith in Jesus Christ, and 
in the resurrection after death, which are held 
essential, in all Mahometan confessions of faith, 
to the character of a true Mussulman. 

The belief professed by Mahomet and his 
followers concerning Jesus Christ, comprises the 
following great Christian verities. 1. They ac- 
knowledge him to be the xoyoj*, or Word of 
God, in a mysterious sense proceetbng from the 
Father. So the Koran, in the version there 
given of the angelic salutation: ** The angels 
said, O Mary, verily God sendeth thee good 
tidings, that thou shaft bear the Word, proceed- 
ing ft'om himself; his name shall be Christ Jesu^ 
the son of Mary.” t The lowest interpretation, 
put by the commentators on this passage, asserts 
Christ to be called the Word, “ because he was 
conceived by the word, or command of God, 

• Aoyoy, scu Sermoncm, Christum €^oxw5 ab iisdcm [Muhammcdanis] 
appellari. Dubitandum non est quin mOerop hoc Scrvatoris nostri, vcl 
potius ovffuaZiif dcsuinpserit Muhammed cx Joh, i. 1. — Hot- 

ting. Hist. Orient, p. 105. The sense in which the tenn Xoyos came sub- 
sequently to l>e understood, among the Saracenic philosophers, may be 
gathered from the Kitab-al-Kesula, or ** Book of tlie Prophet; ** where 
the author, while asserting the uncreated eternity of the divine attributes, 
thus unconsciously bears testimony to the divine nature of Christ, whom 
Mahomet owned to be the Word.*’ Locutus est Deus cum Mosc 
SsaMONE, qui est proprktas essentia: ejuSf non vero Creatura de Creaiuris 
The doctrine of our Lord’s divinity inevitably results from a com- 
parison of this extract, with the admissions of the Koran. 

t See Sale’s Koran, vol. i. p. 63. ; and compare vol. ii. p. ISO., and 
p.449. 
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without a father the prevalent belief of 
Mahometans understands the expression, as ap- 
propriated to our Lord, in a sense still nearer to 
the Catholic mystery. * 2. They own Jesus 

as the Messiah of the Jews, and make common 
cause with Christians, on this question, against 
them, t 3. They maintain, with the Catholic 
church, our Lord’s incarnation of a pure virgin, 
by the immediate power or Spirit of God ; t 
alleging him, further, to have been begotten 
after the similitude of Adam’s creation, whom 
God called into being from the dust. $ 4. His 
immaculate conception. || 5. His sole exemption, 
the blessed virgin only excepted, from the 
touch of Satan, or stain of Adam’s transgression. 
6. His office in heaven as mediator and inter- 
cessor between God and man.f 7* His place 

* ** One sect of them, particulxu’ly, believes that Chist is God, and the 
Redeemer of die world.’* — Worthington’s Boyle’s Lectures, vol.ii. p* 2^G. 
Conf. Focock, Specim. p. 221. 

f << Rem ipsam si spectes, et controversiam que cum Judaeis nobis 
intercedit, an Jesus Nazarenus sit verus Messias, diximus jam, in Thesaur, 
PhUoU p. 163., J\£uham7n£danosd Ckfistianorum stare partilms»^' 

Hist. Orient, p. 105, 106. 

^ So the Koran : << Mary, the daughter of Imran, who preserved her 
chastity, and into whose womb we breathed of our spirit.” — Sale, vol. ii. 
p. 449. Tu as cr^e J^sus de ton Esprit, et de ton Verbe.” — Maliomet, 
ap. Gagnier, tomei. p. 242. 

§ Sale’s Koran, voLi. p. 67. Mill, De M. A. M. p. 349. Hott. 
Hist. Orient, p. 104. 

II Hott. Hist. Orient, p. 94. 

^ Concorditer Arabes docent Christum in ccelo, scu vit^ cternd, meoi* 
AvoRis, seu tKCTou, munerc fungi. — Hott. ut supra, p. 105, 106. 
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and final supremacy, as the appointed Judge of 
all men, Mahomet himself included, at the last 
day. ‘ 

From the foregoing summary of its belief in 
Christ’s character and office*, the reader will 
perceive that the religion of Mahomet not only 
reproves the errors of Jewish infidelity, but 
rises vastly superior to the confession of certain 
classes of pretended Christians. By a special 
Mahometan law, the Jews, who altogether deny 
the character and office of Jesus Christ, and 
reject him as the promised Messiah, are com* 
polled, first to confess their faith in Christ and 
Christianity, as the indispensable preliminary to 
their admission to the rank of Mussulmans. • 
Nor will orthodox Mahometans admit the 
affinity laid claim to by those sectaries of 
Christianity, the disciples of Socinus, or by the 
more modern Unitarians, who disown those cha- 
racteristics of Jesus Christ, upon which they 
strenuously insist ; his miraculous incarnation, 
his immaculate conception, and his exemption 
from all taint of human frailty, with his media- 

* Si quis Judfeus fieri vult Mahumetista, co^ur jmus credere 
Christo : cui talis fit interrogatio : Crcdisne Christum fuisse fiatu Dei ex 
Virginc natum ; ct ultimum prophetam Hcbraeorum ? Quo conccsso, fit 
Mahumetanusa** •— M» A. Vivaldas^ ap« Keland. De Relig. Mohainin. 

Friefatio. 
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torial and intercessoiy agency in the eternal 
world. 

The belief entertained respecting Christ's 
person, by some among the Mahometans, ap- 
proaches yet more nearly to the Catholic 
doctrine: one theological 'school in parficular 
(the counterpart, seemingly, of the Arian,) 
asserts both his pre-existence, and his par- 
ticipation, in a certain mysterious sense, of the 
divine nature ; while another has advanced its 
speculative creed to the verge of Catholicity, — 
affirming the belief, “ that the divine nature 
might be united with the human, in the same 
person,” and admitting the possibility, “ that 
God might appear in a human form.” • 

The fabulous puerilities of the Koran and its 
expositors, concerning the life and miracles of 
our Lord, rarely, if at all, of Mahometan in- 
vention, may be generally traced to the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, and other spurious remains of 
Christian antiquity. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, with its 
inseparable consequences, a general judgment, 
and a future state of reward or punishment, is 
the next prime fundamental to be considered. 


* * ** The Jffolulmis believed, that the divine nature might be united with 

the human in the sama person ; for they granted it possible that God 
might appear in a human form.” •— Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 225. 
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as held in common by Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism, however in the latter system 
lowered and debased by a plentiful alloy of those 
Rabbinical figments, so congenial to the sensual 
habits and spirit of its founder. The Ma- 
hometan doctrine of the resurrection so far 
coincides with the Scriptural doctrine, that it 
comprehends the rising again of the body, and 
its final reunion with the soul. The mode of 
their reunion, a question which Saint Paul’s 
masterly argument proves to have been early 
moved in the primitive church, has also largely 
exercised the metaphysical zeal and subtlety of 
the Mahometan doctors; whose theories of the 
resurrection are distinguished, by the usual 
incongruous admixture of Gospel truths, with 
Rabbinical hallucinations ; Judaism still sup- 
plying what Christianity withholds. * 

On the subject of this inexplicable mystery, 
however, an attempt to thread the maze of Maho- 
metan speculation, would be foreign from the 
object proposed in these pages. It will be more in 
place, to call attention to the parallel, observable 
between Christianity and Mahometanism, in the 
facts which they agree in representing, as signs 

• See Mill; De Mohammedismo, ante Moliamm, p. 399. et sequent. 
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of the resurrection. Among the occurrences 
so accounted by the Mahometan doctrine *, are 
to be found the following marked coincidences 
with the signs specified by our Lord, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Saint Matthew, whence 
they are obviously taken: tumults and seditions; 
the decay of faith among men ; great wars of 
nations ; a revolution in the course of the sun ; 
an eclipse of the moon ; the coming of Anti- 
christ ; and the descent of Jesus on earth. If to 
these manifest plagiarisms, be added some signs 
borrowed from other places of Scripture, — such 
as, the appearance of the Beast; a general apostasy 
to idolatry; the persecution and final triumph 
and return of the Jews, — enough will be forth- 
coming, to indicate the kind of correspondence, 
on the subject of the resurrection, subsisting 
between the Christian and Mahometan doc- 
trines : the latter being here, in accordance with 
the entire analogy of the spurious with the true 
revelation, the palpable copy and corruption of 
the former. 

For the ridiculous fables interlarded with 
these fragments of Christian truth, Mahomet- 
anism is indebted to the Rabbinical writers ; 
thus, in every deviation from Christianily, still 


* See Salei Frelim. Discourse^ pp. 104^110.' 
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SO approximating to Judaism, as continually to 
keep alive the image of its spurious relation to 
the true religion, in both its branches. 

In the teaching of our Lord, and his apostles 
and evangelists, the resurrection of the dead is 
uniformly represented as being followed by tlie 
general judgment. The Mahometan doctrine 
of a judgment to come, so far concurs with the 
Christian j from, which it widely differs in the 
presumptuous and revolting minuteness with 
which Mahomet and his followers pretend to 
scrutinize and expose the secrets of the invisible 
world. Here, however, as in so many other 
examples, where Mahometanism seems most to 
swerve from the reverent simplicity of Gospel 
truth, its aberrations serve only to render a sepa- 
rate branch of the analogy with revealed religion 
more complete, by betraying further affinities 
with the errors of Rabbinical Judaism. Thus, 
the Mahometan notions of the near approach of 
the sun at the last day, by whose extraordinary 
heat the wicked shall be then tormented; of 
the books to be produced, wherein men’s actions 
are registered; of the balance, wherein they 
shall be weighed; and of the bridge Al-Sirat, 
over which all must pass, from the judgment to 
their respective destinations, — with several 

B B £ 
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more particulars, are notoriously borrowed from 
the reveries of the old Jewish writers. * 

The fearful sights and sounds, on the other 
hand, which the Mahometans believe are to pre> 
cede the general resurrection to judgment^ very 
remarkably correspond with the signs predicted 
in the New Testament ; whence, as the follow- 
ing statement of their belief on this subject, 
given by the learned English translator of the 
Koran may suffice to show, they must have been 
derived. — At the first sound of the last trumpet, 
they say, “ the earth will be shaken, and not 
only all buildings, but the very mountains 
levelled; the heavens shall melt, the sun be 
darkened, the stars fall; and the sea shall be 
troubled and^ dried up, or turned into flames, 
the sun, moon, and stars being thrown into it.’* 
The reader conversant with Scripture will easily 
refer the particulars of this representation to 
their proper sources in the New Testament ; — 
the main resort of Mahometan plagiarism, on the 
subject of the future judgment. 

The commanding claims of the Christian 
religion, and the vain pretensions of the Maho- 
metan superstition, stand no where more con- 
clusively opposed to one another, than in the 
doctrines of the two creeds respecting the re^ 

• See Sale; Prelim* Discourse; pp. IIO— 12a 
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wards and punishments of a future state : in 
their descriptions of hell and paradise; the joys 
of the blessed in the one, and the torments of 
the condemned in the other. Nor does the 
sublime spirituality, and dignified reserve of the 
Gospel, when treating on these awful and mys- 
terious subjects, more convincingly bespeak the 
divine origin of Christianity, than the gross sen- 
suality, and disgusting specifications, of the Ko- 
ran and its commentators, betray Mahometanism 
in its proper character, as a false and spurious 
revelation. 

Even here, however, a certain analogy will be 
found to obtain, between the true revelation and 
the false ; and in a way perfectly accordant with 
their respective characters. For it appears, on 
examination, that the paradise and hell of Maho- 
met are, in fact, mainly compounded, either, 
1. from materials furnished by Rabbinical Juda- 
ism, or, 2. from perverted applications, in the 
literal sense, of the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture. 

1. The learned translator of the Koran has 
traced Mahomet, in his representations of hell 
and its torments, to Jewish sources, for several 
of the most prominent and peculiar features of 
his doctrine : the notions of the seven stories, or 
apartments, into which, according to the Maho- 

B B 3 
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inetan belief, hell is divided ; of the guard Of 
angels, over each of these apartments; of the 
partition- wall, which separates hell from paradise; 
of the diversity of punishments to be endured by 
the wicked ; of their skins, or faces, being burnt 
black by the alternations of intolerable heat and 
cold ; and of the limited term appointed to the 
sufferings of the Mussulmans, or true believers, 
who shall then be admitted into paradise ; — 
these, with other particulars of liis doctrine of 
hell torments, existed long before the time of 
Mahomet, in the Rabbinical writings; and plainly 
appear to have been borrowed from the received 
doctrine of the Jews. * 

Paradise, the Mahometans describe as a gar- 
den, situate above, or in, the seventh heaven ; 
the chief beauty of this abode of the blessed, 
according to the Koran, consisting in the delight- 
ful rivers by which it is traversed. Some of these 
rivers, the commentators say, flow with water, 
some with milk, some with wine, and others with 
honey. For the first entertainment of the blessed, 
on their admission, the commentators provide 
the ox Balam and the fish Nun. The entrance 
to the hundred diflerent gardens into which pa- 
radise is subdivided, they represent as made 
throi^h eight several gates. Within, the Koran 

* See Prolim. Discourse, pp. 121 — 126. : nnd compare Mill, Dc Mo- 
hainined. ante Moliumm. pp. ^12«-'116. 
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teaches, there will be, not only different abodes, 
but abodes of different degrees of happiness j the 
felicity of each person being proportioned to his 
deserts ; the portion of those, who shall, morning 
and evening, behold the face of God, constitut- 
ing, according to the tradition of Mahomet, the 
highest degree. 

In all these particulars, as Mr. Sale has satis- 
factorily argued, the paradise of Mahomet is a 
literal transcript from that fabled by the Jews : 
** Whence Mohammed took the greatest part of 
his paradise, it is easy to show. The Jews con- 
stantly described the future mansion of the just 
as a delicious garden, and make it also reach to 
the seventh heaven. They also say it has three 
gates, or, as others will have it, two ; and fbm: 
rivers, flowing with milk, wine, balsam, and 
honey. Their Behemoth and Leviathan, which 
they pretend will be slain for the entertainment 
of the blessed, are so apparently the BalSm and 
Nun of Mohammed, that his followers themselves 
confess he is obliged to them for botli. The 
Rabbins, likewise, mention seven degrees of feli- 
city, and say, that the highest will be of those 
who perpetually contemplate the face of God.”* 

In one particular alone, the leading feature 

* Prelim. Discourse, p. 133, 134. See also Mill, ut supra, pp. 416 — 
419. 
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and reproach of his sensual paradise, his doctrine 
of the Houries, Mahomet appears to have pla- 
giarized, not from Jewish sources, but from the 
creed of the Persian Magi. • That tnere was 
nothing, however, inconsistent with the spirit or 
belief of Rabbinical Judaism, even in this mon- 
strous notion, may plainly be gathered from the 
gross conceptions prevalent among the Jews of 
our Lord’s day, on the subjects of the resurrec- 
tion, and the employments of a future state, t 
2. Nor was Mahomet indebted to Jewish 
sources alone, for his descriptions of his material 
paradise j he seems further, as Mr. Sale has justly 
noticed, to have wrested to his unhallowed pur- 
poses, tlie Christian Scriptures themselves, by the 
perverse adoption of their figurative represent- 
ations of the future world, in the literal and mate- 
rial sense. The process of connection, between 
schemes so utterly at variance, is thus made out 
by the ingenious translator of the Koran : “ As it 
is scarce possible to convey to the apprehensions 
of the generality of mankind, an idea of spiritual 
pleasures, without introducing sensible objects, 

* Sale, Prelim, Discourse, p. 1S4. According to M. Vertot, the 
Houries of Mahomet’s paradise were derived, not, as Mr. Sale has sup- 
posed, from the Magian superstition, but from the extravagancies of the 
wildest of the Gnostic heretics ; namely, from the terrestrial paradise^ pro- 
\ided by Cerinthus for his followers, into which tliey were to enter after 
the resurrection. See History of the Knights of Malta, vol. i. p. 2S3. 

t St Matt. xxii. 23—30. 
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the Scriptures have been obliged to represent the 
celestial enjoyments by corporeal images j and to 
describe the mansions of the blessed as a glorious 
and magnificent city, built of gold and precious 
stones, with twelve gates ; through the streets of 
which there runs a river of water of life, and 
having on either side the tree of life, which bears 
twelve sorts of fruit, and leaves of a healing 
virtue. Our Saviour, likewise, speaks of the future 
state of the blessed, as of a kingdom, where they 
shall eat and drink at his table.” * It is needless 
to remark, how studiously the principal circum- 
stances of this description have been pressed into 
his service by Mahomet, in his Koran ; where, in 
addition to the gross misuse of the figures of 
Scripture language, are introduced those sensual 
images, in their most oflTensive reality, which the 
Scriptures had expressly excluded, and solemnly 
denounced, t 

In some parts of his material paradise, at the 


* Prelim. Discourse, p. 154. Compare Rev. xxi. ** Falsum est 
Paradisi Mohammedici voluptatem in solis rebus corporeis et earum usu 
consistere. Falsum et hoc, omnes Mohammedanos credere illas volup- 
tates corporeas fore : multi enim hsec parabolica dicta, et de voluptatibus 
spiritualibus intelligenda esse, contendunt, codem modo quo et nos 
gaudium ceclestc nominibus horti, cimtatisy cujus fundaments sint ex lapid^ 
ibus preliods, portae ex murgarilisy ubi et arhor vita, et Jluvius purissimtis, 
et alia crunt, in quo convwium rerum pingmum, et vini defacati, solemus 
describere.*’ — Reland, de Uelig. Mohamm. p. 202, 203. 

f Rev. xxi. 27. 
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same time, it must be admitted, Mahomet might 
have found something too nearly resembling a 
precedent, in the unpruned and fanciful phrase- 
ology of some of the early Fathers. Saint 
Irenaeus, for example, in a well-known passage 
quoted by Sale, introduces a tradition of Saint 
John, purporting to preserve the following, as a 
saying of our Lord : — “ The days shall come, 
in which there shall be vines, which shall have 
each ten thousand branches, and every one of 
these branches shall have ten thousand twigs, 
and every one of these twigs shall have ten 
thousand clusters of grapes, and in every one of 
these clusters there shall be ten thousand grapes, 
and every one of these grapes, being pressed, 
shall yield two hundred and seventy-five gallons 
of wine ; and, when a man shall take hold of one 
of these sacred bunches, another bunch shall 
cry out, I am a better bunch j take me, and 
bless the Lord by me.” * It is true, that, before 
the Scriptural figures of expression could be 
wrested to purposes like those of Mahomet, in his 
sensual paradise, the whole tenor of Scripture 
must have been wilfully misunderstood ; but lan^ 
guage like that here employed by Irenaeus, might 
too easily mislead inquirers of a very different 
spirit from that of the Arabian impostor. 

* Irenasus^ !• 5. c. 33. ap. Sale, Frelixnt Disc. pp. 134, 135. nofe. 
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On the whole, whether, in his delineations of 
hell and paradise, Mahomet be traced, to the 
the writings of the Eabbins, to the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, or to the language of the 
early Fathers of the church the coincidences 
here observable with Judaism and Christianity, 
compose precisely the kind of parallel demanded, 
on the basis of the present argument ; and exhi- 
bit the very agreement to be anticipated, between 
the legitimate and the spurious revelation. Had 
the Koran, for example, presented a more spi- 
ritual paradise, the resemblance must have been 
nearer, than that authorized by the original na- 
tural relation. 

But, in bare justice, it should be added, that, 
however cherished by the popular and orthodox 
beliefj the more eminent Mahometan doctors 
regarded sensual delights neither as the sole, nor 
as the higher felicity, of their paradise. By its 
philosophical disciples, on the contrary, the gross 
representations of the Koran are, contrary to its 
too palpable tenor and design, refined wholly 
into a mystical and spiritual meaning. * Nor is 


* << Scnsuales istse Paradis! voluptates> a sapientioribus Mohammedanism 
censentur allegorical, ut melius ab intellectu liumano concipiantur ; codem 
inodo, quo, in Bibliis Sacris, multa dicuntur av^pavoicadws, Nam cum, 
ad Legatum Marrocanum scribens, commemorarem hortum ad instar 
Paradisi amcenum, ille me quasi reprehendens rescripsit, Paradisum esse 
lalem locum, cui m hoc mundo nihU assimiklur, talem, quem nec oculus 
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it to be lost sight ofi that even the vulgar belief; 
itself; reckons the vision of God as the supreme 
delight of heaven, and as the portion of those 
who shall obtain a superior degree of honour and 
felicity. “ To these,” they say, borrowing the 
very language of Scripture, “ there are prepared, 
such things as eye hath not seen, nor hath ear 
heard, nor hath, it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive.” Again, ** Mohammed is reported 
to have said, — that he will be in the highest 
honour with God, who shall behold his face, 
morning and evening ; and this favour A1 Gha- 
zMi supposes to be, that additional and super- 
abundant blessing promised in the Koran, which 
will give such exquisite delight, that, in respect 
thereof^ all the other pleasures of paradise will 
be forgotten and lightly esteemed.” * As an 
apology for the sensual paradise of Mahomet, or 
as a set off against the spirituality of a purer 
system, this commentary from the Saracenic phi- 


wrfiV, wee auris audivif, nec in ardmum hominis inlravit*' — Hyde, in Notis 
ad Bobovii Turcarum liturgiam, p. 21. ; ap. Keland, p. 203. 

<< Addamus et hoc testimonium Herbeloti, in Bibliotheca Orientali ita 
scribentis, postquam docuisset Mohammedanos summum bonum in com- 
munione Dei, et gaudium cccleste in fruitionc luminis faciei Difinse, quse, 
ubicunque est, Paradisura faciat, collocare : ‘ Non igitur verum est, quod 
multi i^iuctores qui oppugnarunt Mohammedanismuin scripscrunt, Musli- 
mannos non aliam beatitudinem in ccelo agnoscerc, nisi usum voluptatum 
qtne Mnsus afBdunt.’ ** — Reland, p. 204. 

* Sale, Prelim. Discourse, p. 1S2, 133. 
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losophy is plainly without value : its importance, 
at the same time, is considerable in another 
aspect ; namely, as it marks the tendency of Ma- 
hometanism to improve; and to improve, by 
approximation to the lights of Christianity. 

Before we pass to another head of the doc- 
trinal parallel, it may be well to submit a 
specimen or two of the literal agreement of the 
Mahometan, with the Scriptural representa- 
tions, of the splendours of paradise. 


PARADISE. 


SCRIPTURAL. 

And the building of the 
wall of it was of jasper, and 
the city was pure gold, like 
unto clear glass. And the 
foundations of the wall of the 
city were garnished with all 
manner of precious stones. 

In the midst of the street 
of it, was there the tree of 
life ; which bare twelve man- 
ner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month. 

And he shewed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as 
crystal. Rev. xxi. 18, 19. 
xxii. 1,2. 


MAHOMETAN. 

Its stones were pearls and 
jacinths, the wall of its build- 
ings enriched with gold and 
silver, 'and the trunks of its 
trees are of gold : 


Among which, the most re- 
markable is the tree called 
Thba, or the tree of happi- 
ness. Concerning this they 
fable, that it will be loaded 
with pomegranates, grapes, 
dates, and other fruits, &c. 

The Koran often speaks of 
the rivers of paradise as a 
principal ornament thereof: 
but of two especially, A1 
Cawthar (or the river of hap- 
piness), and the river of life. 
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SCRIPTURAL. MAHOMETAN. 

In my Father’s house, are In the Mahometan para- 
many mansions. St. John, dise, they reckon no less 
xiv. 2. than an hundred different 

gardens, or places of different 
degrees of felicity. * 

The Mansions, or fMm\, The Jannat Aden, or gar- 
spoken of in the Gospel, as den of Eden, as paradise is 
the abodes of the blessed, styled by the Mahometans, 
signify abiding tabernacles, in Arabic, signifies a settled 
everlasting habitations. Ta; or perpetual habitation. 

, aluviov^ o’nnjvdi, St. Luke, xvi. 

9 .* 

It is observable of Judaism and Christianity, 
that the principal doctrines contained in the Old 
Testament and in the New, came only gradually, 
and after long time and discussion, to be de- 
veloped into the doctrinal systems maintained 
respectively within the two churches. The ob- 
servation holds true of Mahometanism also : on 
comparison with Christianity, especially, the doc- 
trinal parallel stands very strikingly illustrated, 
by the similarity, or rather sameness, of the great 
doctrinal questions successively agitated by the 
opposed religions. 

The Jewish church, in our Lord’s day, was 
divided into conflicting parties on the important 
question, whether the law of Moses was to be 
req^ed as the sole authority and standard of 


• See ** Sacred Literature,” p. 250. 
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the Jews’ religion, and as, in consequence, its 
own sole interpreter ; or whether the disciples of 
the law were bound to receive, as of co-ordinate 
authority with it, the tradition handed down, 
from ancient times, through the fathers of the 
Hebrew church. Under Christianity, in the 
Western church especially, the controversy has 
raged, through successive ages to the present, 
between the adhei*ents of the Bible alone, as the 
exclusive standard of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, — and the advocates of the tradition of the 
church Catholic, as of supreme, or of subordinate 
authority, and as the true and authoritative inter- 
preter of Scripture. On a fair comparison of 
Mahometanism with both branches of the true 
religion, the doctrinal analogy, so far as the 
question of tradition is concerned, certainly has 
nothing wanting to its completeness. After the 
precedents of the Jewish and Christian churches, 
the Mahometan world became early divided on 
the question, whether the Koran comprehended 
the sum of the confession of true believers, and 
constituted their only standard of appeal, — or, 
whether the Koran itself was to receive its autho- 
ritative interpretation from the Sonna, or reputed 
traditions of Mahomet. Nor are the correspond- 
ing features of this analogy distinguished simply 
by a general air of resemblance : on the cc#- 
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trary, the whole triple controversy respecting the 
authority of tradition, in its origin, its conduct, 
and its ascertained results ; in the parallel sects 
and schisms to which it gave birth ; and in the 
lasting and implacable enmities to which it minis- 
tered fuel, — when viewed even in an insulated 
light, may well be regarded as no ordinary indi- 
cation of the providential analogy, assumed to 
subsist, between the three religious systems. 

Upon the doctrinal history of the Christian 
religion, it must, in this place, be observed gene- 
rally, that, while the sum of all Catholic doctrine 
is built on the one sure foundation, — the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, wherein 
are to be found the announcement, and the 
proofs, of every verity maintained, from the apos- 
tolic age inclusive, by the church, — the rise, on 
the other hand, of those doctrinal debates, which 
successively sprang up to disturb the unity of 
Christendom, has been historically traced, by 
ecclesiastical writers, to one or other of two 
sources, the Oriental, or the Greek, philosophy : 
the former, by its monstrous opposition to the 
truth, serving only more fully to elicit the sense 
of Scripture, on that mysterious question of phi- 
losophy, the origin of evil j the latter, by its 
abstract subtleties of inoculation, rendering a 
similar service, on matters equally abstruse and 
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important, — the nature of the Godhead j the 
doctrines of liberty and necessity ; of grace and 
human merit ; of faith and good works, — with 
other controversies, which, while they necessarily 
led to divisions in the church, have still ad- 
vanced, in their discussion, the great providential 
aim of clearing and confirming the Catholic 
verities. 

The doctrinal history of Mahometanism pre- 
sents a striking correspondence with that of 
Christianity, in the rise and management of 
its controversies: a correspondence, springing 
also from the self-same cause, the introduction, 
into the schools of the Saracens, of the Greek 
philosophy, engrafted on the Oriental. From 
the period of this innovation, accordingly, we 
meet, among the sectaries of Mahomet, similar 
philosophical disputations, respecting the origin 
of evil j the nature and attributes of the God- 
head j fate and free-will j and several more ques- 
tions, akin to those which successively prevailed 
in the Christian world, from the close of the first 
century inclusive. On each of the mysterious 
subjects specified, there unquestionably obtains 
a doctrinal parallel j only with this marked con- 
tradistinction between the legitimate revelation 
and its spurious counterpart, that the doctrines, 
reputed orthodox in the Mahometan religion, are 
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chiefly compounded from the Christian heresies ; 
while singular approximations, on the other hand, 
have been made to the Catholic doctrines, by 
Mahometan sects accounted heretical. To ex- 
emplify the fact by a conclusive instance ; the 
fundamental tenet of Mahometanism, its doctrine 
of the divine unity, is obviously, in substance, 
the same with the belief of the various sects call- 
ing themselves Christian, who deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity: while, on the other hand, the 
Trinitarian doctrine (however confusedly ex- 
pressed, and imperfectly understood) very curi- 
ously re-appears, in the shape of a Mahometan 
heresy, in the philosophical school of the Hfye- 
tians, or followers of the Motazalite doctor, 
Ahmed Ebn H^yet.* The circumstance is highly 
interesting and important, as an index to the ten- 
dency of Mahometanism towards Catholic Chris- 
tianity; thus manifested, in the early reaching 
forth of Mahometan speculation, to grasp the 
fundamental mystery of Catholic truth. 

As the parallel between Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism, in the rise, nature, and conduct of 
their doctrinal controversies, must be more par. 
ticularly examined hereafter, in treating of the 
analogy of the two religions, in their respective 


Pocock, p. 18, 19. ; and p. 221. 
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sects and heresies *, it may suffice, for our imme- 
diate object, to present the doctrinal parallel, by 
simple statement of the principal subjects dis- 
cussed in common by the two creeds j and of 
the. common sources, to which preceding inquiry 
has traced their doctrinal disputations. 

One of the earliest controversies of primitive 
Christianity (a doctrinal debate, as appears from 
allusions in the New Testament, already ferment- 
ing in the Apostolic age), the celebrated question 
respecting the origin of evil, has been success- 
fully traced, by ecclesiastical writers, to an ex- 
trinsic source j namely, to the Oriental philosophy, 
as cultivated by the adherents of the Magiaft 
superstition. Now, whether borrowed directly 
from the same source, or, as seems more pro- 
bable, derived from it indirectly, through the 
medium of the Gnostic heresies, the question 
concerning the origin of evil, and the doctrine 
of, two principles, to which this question gave 
birth, came to be similarly agitated in the phi- 
losophical schools of the Saracens j their ortho- 
dox doctors maintaining, on the subject, the true 
belief, which holds God to be the author of good 
only, and evil to be the work solely of created 
natures j those accounted heterodox, on the other 


* See section ix. 

c c 2 
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hand, reviving the monstrous notions of the 
Manichseans, and esteeming good and evil to be 
alike of divine original. Not only the sameness 
of subject, but the whole turn of the debate, and 
tenor of the arguments, mark the substantial 
sameness in the controversy, successively carried 
on by Catholic Christianity, and orthodox Ma- 
hometanism, so called, against the impious hallu- 
cinations of the Manichaean or Magian theology. 

The nature and attributes of the Deity be- 
came the next grand question of doctrine in the 
Christian church : and here again, in due pro- 
cess of time, we find a corresponding contro- 
versy raised within the Mahometan superstition.'* 
With this difference, that the Mahometan line of 
disputation was the converse of the Catholic j 
and that the religions here more nearly approach 
each other, through the medium of their respect- 
ive heresies. 

The Scriptural doctrine of the Godhead, which 
plainly affirms a trinity of persons, and unity of 
essence in the Divine nature, as the fundamental 
tenet of Christianity, found inveterate opponents 
in the successive schools of heresy, which have, 
in turns, pretended to the distinction of exclu- 
sively maintaining the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. On the other hand, the boasted Unitarian 
doctrine ostentatiously displayed in the Koran, 
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as the charter principle of Mahometanism, has 
been formally controverted by Mahometan sects 
reputed heretical j who, partly deriving their 
notions from the speculative anticipations of the 
Greek philosophy, but principally following the 
remotely-surveyed lights of Gospel truth, have 
framed to themselves a doctrine, which, however 
imperfect in its character, presents a singular 
example of approximation to the Christian mys- 
tery. Thus the doctrine, that there exist two 
Creators of all created natures, the one eternal, 
namely, the Most High God, the other of more 
recent origin, namely, Christ, — or, as it has been 
otherwise expressed by Mahometan writers, that 
there are two Gods set over the universe, the 
Eternal, who is God exalted above all, and the 
new God, which is Christ, — this doctrine, main- 
tained by a powerful Mussulman sect *, inclines 
at least as much from Unitarianism, towards the 
Catholic belief, as the tenets of Arius and his 
school receded from Catholicity. 

In the doctrinal history of Christianity, the 
Arian controversy was succeeded by the Pre- 
destinarian ; in which the Scriptural doctrine 
of predestination became blended and con- 
founded with the philosophical disputations con- 


* See Pocock, Spcciin. p. 221. 

c c 3 
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cerning liberty and necessity ; and the Catholic 
faith was placed in jeopardy, between the oppo- 
site errors of the irrespective fatalist, and of the 
advocates of human free-agency in its most un- 
restricted acceptation. Now, since the doctrine 
of absolute predestination stands in the Koran 
itself) as the fundamental principle of Mahomet- 
anism, there would seem the less room to antici- 
pate, under this head, any considerable doctrinal 
analogy or correspondence. But facts are here 
at issue with antecedent probabilities. The Ma- 
hometan doctrine of fatalism, like the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of predestination, was leavened, 
in process of time, by tenets drawn from the 
schools of the old Greek philosophy j until Ma- 
hometanism, in the event, presented a full paral- 
lel with Christianity, in its many and diversified 
modifications of the primitive doctrine of pre- 
destination; from the most absolute control of 
fatalism, to the most unbounded exercise of free- 
will. The details of this parallel exhibit a variety 
of opinions among the chief Mahometan sects, 
remarkably corresponding with the diversity of 
doctrine which has prevailed, on this momentous 
subject, in the Christian church : a fact that may 
serve to correct the popular error, which assumes 
fatalism to be the universally-received dogma of 
the Mahometan superstition: but such details 
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will more properly be given in another division 
of this work.* 

In our Lord’s parable of the publican and the 
pharisee, who went up to pray in the temple, we 
recognize the disunion of sentiment which ob- 
tained in the ancient Jewish church, upon the 
grounds of acceptance with God : the disciples 
of one school confiding solely in the succours of 
divine grace ; those of the other resting exclu- 
sively on the plea of human merit. 

In the Christian church, from the Apostolic 
age inclusive, these opposed doctrines found their 
respective advocates ; but were carried to their 
height in the progress of the predestinarian con- 
troversy j of which, in the time of Saint Augus- 
tine, they formed a prominent part. 

Now, among the adherents of the Mahometan, 
superstition, the existence of a corresponding 
analogy of debate, on the doctrines of grace and 
merit, is shortly and clearly ascertained, from 
the history of the Turkish sects of the Dervises 
and the Tzofilar, who stand controversially op- 
posed to one another on this momentous subject. 

The Dervises, like the followers of Saint Augus- 
tine, profess to hold, as their fundamental tenet, 
“ that the law is of no avail, but that it is the 
grace of God by which alone every man must 


^ Section ix. 

c c 4 
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look to be saved j which grace, without the law 
or human merit, is sufficient to procure sal- 
vation.” * They further, in imitation of the 
Catholic doctrine, refer all proficiency in things 
spiritual to the love of God, in which they place 
the only source of all perfection and felicity, t 

The Tzofilar, on the contrary, after the model 
of the Pharisees, and of the disciples ofPelagius, 
maintain that eveiy one must be saved by his 
own merits ; and that human merit alone, with- 
out grace and the law, suffices for salvation. ^ 

The correspondence of the Mahometan con- 
troversy with the Christian, so far as the terms 
of the debate are concerned, will be perceived 
by every reader in the least conversant with 
church history : more than a merely verbal agree- 
ment will be neither expected nor desired ; for 
such agreement alone can be supposed suitably 
to subsist, between the true revelation and its 
spurious copy. 

The doctrinal parallel of Mahometanism with 
Judaism and Christianity, has been traced, in the 


* ** Quod ]cx nihil prodest, sed gratia Dei cst, qu4 oportet omnem 
bomincin salvari ; quae, sine lege ct mento, sufliciens cst ad salutein.**— 
Hotting. Hist. Orient, p. 365. 

f Referunt Dervisii omnia ad amorem Dei, Jn hoc, perfectionem 
esse, et summumbonum.” Ib. 

I w Quod tinusquisque debet salvari jfer meritum ; et hoc sufiivit ad 
salutem, sine gratia et lege.” Ib« 
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foregoing particulars, by the light of religious 
controversies which have prevailed in the respect- 
ive creeds. Upon many leading subjects of Scrip- 
ture doctrine, such as — the creation j the dis- 
obedience, and the fall of Adam ; original sin ; 
the nature, office, and agency of good and evil 
angels, — Mahometan tradition, though more 
vague and undefined, is not without examples of 
approximation to the truth : its recognition of 
the fall, in particular, may be seen in that ascer- 
tained tenet of orthodox Mahometans, already 
hinted at, that, of the whole human race, two 
persons only, Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mai*y, 
were exempt from the touch of Satan, or stain of 
original sin. * 

But, besides the analogy assuredly obtain- 
ing between the three religions, on the several 
points of Scriptural doctrine which have been 
thus far noticed, it belongs to the scope of the 
present argument, to include the mention of 

* His biographers have not failed to record the miraculous purification 
of Mahomet himself, by the ministry of the Angel Gabriel, from the stain 
or burthen of original sin : ** 11 cst certain que par ce mot de fardeau^ 

qui pesoit sur le dos dc Mahomet, Ics interpretes entendent unc tache, ou 
une goiittc noir, qui cst la source du p^che dans Ic cecur de I’homme, ou, 
comme nos th^ologiens parlent, le Pecuk Originel contracU en Adam : 
Pech6 auquel Mahomet^ du consentement m^me de tous ses scctateurs^ 
avoit participe, comme tous Ics autres hommes ; et dont personne n*a 
exempt que Marie ct son fils Jesus. ” — Gagnier, Vie de Muhoinet, 
p. 89. ; compare p. 88. 
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those doctrinal absurdities, which Mahometanism 
has borrowed, on the one hand, from the Jewish 
Rabbins, and, on the other, from the ancient 
Christian heresies. That memorable controversy, 
for example, concerning the creation or non- 
creation of the Koran, which, under the Abas- 
side dynasty, kindled the fires of persecution 
throughout the eastern portion of the Saracen 
empire *, was but a faithful copy of the Rabbi- 
nical disputation, concerning the creation or 
non-creation of the books of the Law, or Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, t In like manner, 
the belief inculcated by the Koran and its com- 
mentators, that Christ did not really suffer on the 
cross, in his own person, but only in appearance, 
— a shadowy representation being substituted to 
deceive the bystanders, while Jesus himself was 
withdrawn, and carried up to heaven ; this 
belief was nothing more than a revival of the 
wild imagination prevalent among the Gnostics, 
with whom the doctrine of a notional crucifixion 
formed a favourite article of faith, t Instances of 
this class, indeed, it were easy to multiply, did it 
appear necessary or expedient further to enlarge 
upon this branch of the subject. 

* Pocock, Spectm. pp, 222— >225. Rcland. p. 17 — 19. mle, 

f Mill, deipCohammcd. ante Mohamm. pp, 363 — 366. 

J Mill, ib. |p. 347, 348, 
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In winding up the argument of this section, it 
seems quite unnecessary to expose, in detail, the 
spurious and imperfect character of the resem- 
blance, which Mahometanism can be said to 
maintain with Christianity, in any one of its 
leading or essential doctrines. But two general 
considerations, arising out of the foregoing view, 
should, in this place, be pointed out, and re- 
flected on, as bearing upon the argument of the 
work at large. 1. The relative position in which 
Mahometanism, in virtue of the ascertained cha- 
racter of its doctrinal scheme, stands with refer- 
ence to the most popular and self-approving 
forms of Christian heresy, 2. The original tend- 
ency of the Mahometan religion, to take the 
opposite course from all other heresies; and, 
where these have uniformly diverged from the 
primitive doctrines of Catholic Christianity, pro- 
gressively to converge towards those doctrines; a 
tendency, which has certainly brought Maho- 
metanism, in several pregnant instances, nearer 
to the Gospel, in its later stages, than it had 
been at its first institution. 

1. In its primitive form, Mahometanism, as 
the reader will remember, maintained the follow- 
ing heads of Catholic doctrine ; the miraculous 
and immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary; 
the generation of Jesus Christ, after the manner 
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of the creation of Adam, by the breath of God ; 
his offices in the world to come, as mediator and 
intercessor with the Father j his perfect nature, 
and freedom from all taint or stain of sin : in 
which several respects, the belief inculcated by 
the Koran itself, stands essentially opposed to 
the Unitarian or Socinian scheme of doctrine ; 
and primitive Mahometanism occupies a position, 
proportionably nearer to Catholic Christianity. 
In certain of its later modifications, the religion 
of Mahomet, it has been shown, advanced to the 
admission of Christ’s pre-existence ; to the ac- 
knowledgment, in a restricted sense, of his divine 
nature; and even to the recognition, thence 
arising, of a distinction of Persons in the God- 
head: which important doctrinal confessions 
place the belief of some Mahometan sects, on a 
level with the highest form of the Arian hypo- 
thesis. These inferences are drawn with no 
invidious intention, but simply as conclusions 
following from the plain facts of the case : but 
while, in the statement of these facts, bare jus- 
tice only is done to the character of Mahometan- 
ism in its doctrinal scheme, the facts themselves, 
at the same time, may well suggest matter for 
serious reflection, to those who, while they, 
honestly, perhaps, though most unjustly, depre- 
ciate the character of the Mahometan heresy. 
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themselves hold a lower faith, under the specious 
name oi rational Christianity. 

2. Mahometanism, it will next be observed, 
was originally less an approximation' to Chris- 
tianity, than it afterwards became ; as will easily 
appear, from comparison of the doctrine of the 
Godhead, as delivered in the Koran, with the 
subsequent Mahometan belief and traditions, 
concerning the nature and office of the Holy 
Ghost * ; and particularly with those notions of 
a distinction of Persons in the Godhead, enter- 
tained by at least one leading sect ; comprizing 
the acknowledgment of Christ as the Word of 
God, as the Creator of all things, and as God, in 
a sense subordinate only to the supreme and eter- 
nal deity of the Father. Now, let this course of 
things be compared with that, observable in the 
doctrinal history of Christianity, and the contrast 
becomes equally interesting in itself, and import- 
ant to the present argument : for, while the course 
of Christian heresies has been uniformly marked 
by a downward progress, as from Sabellianism to 
Arianism, to Socinianism, and to opinions yet 
more cold and comfortless than those of Socinus; 
that, on the contrary, of the Mahometan apos- 
tasy, and of it alone, has been distinguished by 
the opposite tendency ; by an upward progress, 

• See Selden, Oper. tom. ii. fif. 1242, 1243. 
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towards the great and inscrutable ray^ery of 
Catholic Christianity: a result eminently de- 
manding observation, not so much on account 
of any thing which it bespeaks, in the native cha- 
racter of the superstition itself, as because the 
fact is an index and proof of the tendency of' 
Mahometanism, gradually to approach, and even- 
tually to unite with, the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and the belief of the Catholic church. 

The conclusion towards which the mind of the 
author has been irresistibly drawn, by reflection 
on the phenomena here brought together, is con- 
cisely this : that, in the doctrinal scheme of the 
Mahometan religion, however imperfect, incon- 
sistent, and erroneous (and most erroneous, incon- 
sistent, and imperfect, it unquestionably is), the 
train has yet been laid, for eventual acceptance 
of the whole Christian scheme. Nor can he rea- 
sonably doubt the production of a similar impres- 
sion^ in the minds of those, who will give un- 
biassed apd attentive consideration to the facts. 

And now let us anticipate, in this connection, 
occurrences of futurity, certain as God’s unerring 
word, though concealed from mortal vision, 
within the womb of time : — let us suppose that 
happy day arrived, when Christianity shall be 
purely^ wisely, and generally presented, to the 
Mahometan world j and let us examine, from this 
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elevated and elevating point of view, the pros- 
pect and probabilities of its favourable and uni- 
versal reception. 

The fundamental mystery of the Christian 
faith, the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, that 
grand stumbling-block to the pride of modern 
Unitarianisra, found, it has been shown, in the 
earlier days of Mahometanism, partial countenance 
and acceptance, among its philosophic sects. 
•Let us now suppose the Christian missionary, 
after the example bequeathed by the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, who, in his inspired teaching, every 
where availed himself of the pre-existing lights ; 
who preached to the Greeks, from the imperfect 
notions of some of their own poets, the true doc- 
trine of the Godhead ; — after this best example, 
let us suppose the Christian missionary to incul- 
cate and enforce, from the concessions made to 
his hand by Mahometan philosophy, the Catholic 
mystery of the Trinity j to take Mahometans on 
their own ground, — and while, by a skilful ex- 
position of the Hayetian doctrine of Christ's 
non-eternal deity, and created Godhead, he de- 
monstrated the absurdity of pausing here, — to 
prove, from the Teachings forth of philosophy 
which had led them thus far, the reasonableness 
and the necessity of going still further j to show 
that the offices and attributes assigned by Ma- 
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hornet himself to Jesus Christ, are inconsistent and 
incompatible with any theory, save that of his 
supreme and eteimal Godhead j that none other 
than the supreme and eternal God can judge the 
world ; that He alone who made the human 
heart, is competent to search into its secrets ; 
that a created Creator is a contradiction in terms; 
that a participation in both natures, the human 
and the divine, is, to say the least, credible of 
Him> who holds the acknowledged place and 
office of Mediator and Intercessor between God 
and man ; — suppose these, and similar positions, 
plainly deducible from the Koran and its com- 
mentators, once brought clearly and conclusively 
to elucidate the authoritative declarations of 
Scripture, by men whose zeal shall shine forth on 
the benighted East, sustained by extensive know- 
ledge, and tempered by a wise discretion, while 
their walk among men forms that best of com- 
mentaries, a living one, on the truth and power of 
these doctrines; — suppose episcopal Christianity, 
in a word, one day taught and exemplified in 
Asia, as it was originally taught and exemplified 
in the Apostolic times, and who, that reflects on 
the whole providential history and relationship 
of the two religions, can doubt the eventual re- 
sult throughout the Mahometan world ? Delays, 
both obvious and unforeseen, there may, and 
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naturally will, arise : religious bigotry, national 
antipathies, the renitency of habit, the pleas of 
passion, the deeply-instilled and fondly-cherished 
prejudices of a Mussulman education, the proud 
recollections of the departed greatness and 
glories of Mahometanism, — these, and more 
than these, hereafter as heretofore, will unite to 
stay the universal diftusion of Christian liberty 
and light. Prophecy, however, assures us, that 
the everlasting Gospel shall prosper and prevail, 
until the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea;’* and, 
with respect to the Mahometan world more 
especially, the providence of God is already 
forming an illustrious commentary on his pro- 
phetic word, by the large and appropriate pro- 
visions made, as if preparatory to the event, in 
the present extraordinary posture of civil affairs 
over Asia. 

In that decay of the Mahometan, and growth 
of the great Christian commonwealth, which have 
gone on together, with sure though chequered 
progress, from the commencement of the fifteenth 
century downwards ; which have issued, in one 
direction, in the erection, on the ruins of the 
Mahometan, of a vast Christian empire, in the 
heart of India, and in another, in the drooping 
condition of the only remaining Mahometan 
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states, beneath the overshadowing greatness of 
the European powers j — in this great change, 
while the policy of this world may discern only 
“ wars and rumours of wars,” and “ distress of 
nations with perplexity,” the Christian moralist 
will mark the approaching fulfilment of that pro- 
phetic consummation, first announced in the 
promise of God to Abraham, that “ in his seed 
should all the families of the earth be blessed ; ” 
since, through every vicissitude of history and of 
human adairs, systematically carried onward ^ 
and terminating, only with the end of time, and 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 
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SECTION VII. 

KITUAL ANALOGY OF MAHOMETANISM WITH JUDAISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

From what has preceded, it is sufficiently clear, 
that, in its primitive construction, and, still 
more, throughout its subsequent modifications, 
the religion of Mahomet drew largely upon 
Judaism and Christianity, both for its system of 
morals, and for its scheme of doctrines : in each 
branch, at the same time, so maintaining its 
accustomed place, that it never appears as the 
parallel, without reminding us that it is but the 
perversion, of the one true revelation. 

The analogy will be found to subsist in equal 
force, when we now extend the comparison ; 
and trace the chief Mahometan rites and 
ceremonies, to their undoubted sources in the 
Law and Gospel. With comparatively limited 
exceptions, the ritual of this superstition was,* 
in its original institution, as framed by Mahomet 
himself either servilely copied after, or studi- 
ously conformed to, the rites and ceremonies 
previously sanctioned by the venerable authority 
of the Jewish and Christian systems. The Ma- 
hometan ordinances of cirewmision, of baptism^ 

D D 2 
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of Sabbaths, of ablutions, of stated times and 
postures of prayer, periodic Jasts and festivals, 
prohibited meats, legal almsgiving, mA. pilgrimage, 
with sundry other articles of ritual observance, 
readily occur as examples, either of matter-of- 
fact conformity with, or of direct and palpable 
plagiarism from, the Jewish, or the Christian 
church. Nor should a less known feature of the 
ritual analogy be left out of our enumeration : 
namely, the undoubted existence in the creed of 
Mahometanism, contrary to what has been in- 
cautiously asserted by writers of great name, both 
of a sacrifice and of a priesthood. 

This branch of our subject it is now my 
design to elucidate, by a short comparison of 
the Mahometan ritual, with the Jewish, and the 
Christian : tracing the correspondence under 
the heads by which it is indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Circumcision, the initiatory seal of admission 
within the Jewish Church, must be considered 
the fundamental rite of Judaism. The national 
use of this rite among the ante-Mahometan 
Arabians, and the proof of its derivation from 
Ishmael, their forefather, and from a patriarchal 
tradition, are matters which belong to another 
place. * It is our present business to notice, 

* Sec Appendix, Nos. I, II. 
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that Mahometanism appears to have first raised 
the custom of circumcision *, as practised by the 
pagan Arabs, from tlie character of a mere pre- 
scriptive usage, into which it had long de- 
generated ; and to have restored it to its pri- 
mitive rank, as a religious ordinance ; by adopt- 
ing, after established Jewish precedent, the rite 
of circumcision as its initiatory fundamental. 

With the Christian church, in which the sa- 
crament of baptism was substituted for the rite 
of circumcision, Mahometanism, at the same 
time, contrives to maintain its spurious analogy ; 
since, according to the Mahometan law, baptism^ 
no less than circumcision, is accounted essential 
in the admission of infidels to the rank of 
Mussulmans, t The predilection for Judaism, 
however, strongly appears in the prominence 
given to the Jewish rite, in preference to 
the spiritual Christian sacrament; which Ma- 
hometanism but too willingly lays aside, to 
return to the carnal letter of the law. 


* Circumcision, though it be not so much as once mentioned in the 
Koran, is yet held, by the Mohammedans, to be an ancient divine institu’- 
tion, confirmed by the religion of Islam.*’ — Sale’s Prelim. Disc. p. 141, 
142. This omission, in fact, supplies the strongest proof of the known 
patriarchal antiquity of the rite ; which thus would seem, in the judgment 
of Mahomet himself, to have required neither enforcement, nor ex* 
planation. 

t Rcland, p. 74, 75. 
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The institution of the Sabbath furnishes our 
next example of fundamental agreement, be- 
tween the rituals of the three creeds. In their 
common observance of that great primeval law, 
which enjoined the keeping of one day in seven, 
as a day of rest from worldly affairs, and of 
religious service, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mahometanism, are, at once, agreed among 
themselves, and differ from every other known 
form of religion. The same place which Sa- 
turday holds in the Jewish, and Sunday in the 
Christian church, is assigned, by the Koran, 
and by established Mahometan usage, to the 
Friday in each week. This day of rest, it ap- 
pears, was selected by Mahomet, partly to 
distinguish his Sabbath from those of the Jews 
and Christians *, partly because Friday had been 
traditionally observed among the Arabs, long 
before his time, as a day of public assembly ; 
though whether for a civil, or for a religious, 
purpose, seems to be undetermined, t 

In the solemn enactment of its ritual law, 
which thus sets apait one day in seven, as pe- 


* “ One reason given for tlie observation of Friday, preferably to any 
other day of tlie week, is because, on that day, God finished the creation.*' 
Sale, after A1 Beidawi and Jallalo'ddin, Koran, chap. Ixii. translator’s 
note i. ; where several more reasons assigned by the Mahometan commen- 
tators, are noticed, 
t Sale*s Prelim. Disc. p. 19S). 
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culiarly dedicated to attendance on the worship 
of God, and the duties of religion, the spurious 
affinity of Mahometanism to the Jewish and 
Christian revelations betrays itself, by marks of 
plagiarism which cannot be mistaken. In the 
popular practice of Mahometan countries, indeed, 
their Sabbath is less strictly observed, than either 
the Jewish, or the Christian'; but by Maho- 
metan writers, Friday is extolled as “ the prince 
of days,” as “ the most excellent day on which 
the sun rises;” and the moi*e devout Mussul- 
mans, according to Mr. Sale, " disapprove the 
applying any part of it to worldly affairs, but 
require it to be wholly dedicated to the business 
of the life to come.” * 

The legal washings and purifications which 
form so marked a feature of the Mahometan 
ritual, and which are particularly enjoined as 
preparatives for prayer, or rather indeed as an 
essential part of it, are too obviously modelled 
after the rites of the Jewish law, to require any 
comparison of the details. Nor is the corre- 
spondence, here observable, limited to the 
outward rites : in the principle, also, of their 
legal purifications, the two systems maintain an 

« Sale’s Prelim. Disc. p. 139. So, also, the Keren; « O true be- 
lievers, when ye arc called to prayer on tlie clay of assembly [Friday, 
or the Sabbath], hasten to the commemoration of God,andlcavemer- 
cliandising*” — Sale’s Koran, chap. Ixii* Compare St* Matuxxi* 12, 13* 
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extraordinary agreement j both esteeming ex- 
ternal ablutions to be indispensable pre-requisites, 
in order to the internal purifying of the soul by 
prayer} and both, again, too generally sub- 
stituting the outward ceremony, for the inward 
operation. * 

Wliile the Koran has expressly declared ab- 
lution to be an essential preparation for prayer ; 
prayer^ on the other hand, was pronounced by 
Mahomet himself to be the key of Paradise, and 
the pillar of religion, t Now nearly the entire 
of the ceremonial connected with this prime 
duty of Mahometanism, is neither more nor less 
than a literal transcript from the rites and 
usages of Rabbinical Judaism, modified by 
reference to the practice which obtained in the 
ancient Christian church. 

In the appointment of certain stated times for 
prayer^ the Rabbins followed Scriptural pre- 
cedents; as plainly appears by their adoption 
of three periods of the day for the performance 
of this duty, namely, morning, afternoon, and 
midnight. Conformably with this precedent. 


* On the Jewisli and Mahometan lustrations, see Pocock, Porta 
Mosis ; Mill, De M. A. M. pp. 420 — 424. ; and Reland, Do Relig. 
Mohamm. pp. 66^85. Tertullian notices the observance of ablutions, 
before prayer, as in use among the early Christians. See Bishop 
Kaye, Eccles. Hist, cliap. vi. ad init 

t Sale, Prelim. Disc. p. 142. Pocock, Specimen, p. 297, 298. 
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the Mahometan ritual prescribes matins, vespers, 
and the fall of night, as the three solemn prayer 
times * ; while keeping in view, at the same 
time, the practice of the Christian church, 
which multiplied the stated recurrences of 
prayer to five and six limes in each day*, it 
further enjoins prayer to be repeated by every 
Mussulman five times daily. + 

Again, in their legal postures, and changes 
of postures during prayer, the Jewish and Ma- 
hometan rituals are identical. For, 1. Each of 
these creeds has its Kebla, or point of prayer, 
towards which the respective worshippers must 
turn, when performing their devotional ex- 
ercises ; the Jews bowing themselves towards 
Jerusalem, as the Mahometans bow themselves 
towards Mecca, t 2. According to Rabbinical 
law, the Jews pray standing, with their feet 
joined closely together, their hands reverently 
crossed, while, at inteiv^als, they bend their 
bodies to the ground, with certain prescribed 
inclinations and prostrations, in such a manner, 
that they shall at once hold the knees with the 
hands; and knees, hands, and foreheads shall 

* Sale's Koran, vol. ii. p. 106, 107. Conf. Mill, De M. A. M. pp. 434, 
435. 

f Sale, Prelim. Disc. p. 142, 143. 

^ Jerusalem was Mahomet's first Kebla : it was exchanged for Mecca, 
A. H. 2. ; see Abul Faraj. ap. Mill, p. 323, 324. 
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simultaneously strike the ground. These de> 
votional attitudes of the Jews, which have been 
circumstantially described by Maimonides and 
other doctors, are, in every particular and pe- 
culiarity, minutely copied in the offices of Ma- 
hometan worship. This correspondence has been 
set forth at large by Mill, in his very learned dis- 
sertation * ; and his accurate descriptions may 
be verified by ocular demonstration, from the 
plate published by Reland, representing the 
various attitudes observed by the Mahometans, 
during the stated prayers, t 

In iha forms, moreover, as well as in the times 
of prayer, where the Mahometan ritual appears 
at aU to vary from Jewish precedent, it so 
varies, only to assimilate itself more nearly to 
another cognate formulary, the ritual of the 
church of Rome ; as may be remarked, espe- 
cially in the practice, common to both super- 
stitions, of counting the prescribed devotional 
exercises, by telling them over on a stringy of 
beads, which is worn suspended from the girdle 
of the worshipper, t 

But the Jewish ritual by no means confines 
its ordinances to outward forms of prayer: 


* De Hohamm. ante Mohamm. pp. 424 — 435. 
t De Belig. Mohamm. jtlaie ap. p. 87. 

} Ibid, plate* 
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to give efficacy to its formularies, it further 
requires, that the legal prayers shall be per- 
formed with a solicitous and trembling re- 
verence ; and that they shall be prefaced by 
religious silence and meditation. In this re- 
spect, also, there obtains a perfect coincidence 
between the Jewish and Mahometan systems. 
For the ordinances of the latter creed demand, 
at least, an equal attention to mental preparation, 
to devotional silence, reverential self-possession, 
and much previous meditation. * 

The comparative merits, however, of the 
ceremonials, can be fairly estimated only by 
their fruits. And here it seems impossible to 
deny, that Mahometanism leaves modern Ju- 
daism very far behind it. Nay, more than this, 
-—according to competent and credible wit- 
nesses, the exemplary deportment of Maho- 
metans, while engaged in the duty of prayer, 
may well put to shame the comparative in- 
d^outness and indifference, even of Christian 
worshippers. “ When,” observes an intelligent 
eye-witness, cited by Hottinger, ** I contrast 
the silence of a Turkish mosque, at the hour of 

* Mill, ubi siipr. Sale’s Prelim. Disc. p. 144. Monent eorum cor- 
datiores, in oratione pra?cipuc spectari jtaHes intemas, qua: sint ianquam 
ejus vita et spiritus ; quariim sex prsecipuas statuunt, — prtesentiain cor- 
dis, intellcctum, fifya\v<rfAov, revercntiani, spem, pudorem.** — Pocock, 

Spec. p. 297. 
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public prayer, with the noise and tumult but 
too frequent in Christian temples, I stand 
astonished, at the strange inversion in the two 
religions of the order of things which might 
naturally be expected ; how it comes to pass, 
that, where Mahometans manifest such ex- 
emplary devoutness in their public services, 
Christians, on the contrary, betray so lamentable 
indevotion ! When the whole nature and reason 
of the case obviously demand, that the effects 
respectively produced, should be just the opposite 
from what they are ! ” Again : “ I have seen,” 
is the remarkable testimony of another authority 
on the spot, “ a congregation of at least two 
thousand souls assembled in the mosque of Saint 
Sophia, with silence so profound, that, until I 
entered the body of the building, I was unaware 
that it contained so much as a single wor- 
shipper !” ® 

From the foregoing, and from numerous con- 
sentient testimonies, it might easily be shown, 
that Mahometanism as far excels the church of 
Rome in that external sanctity *, on which that 
church so highly values itself, as it falls short 
of pure Catholic Christianity, in that internal 
service which our blessed Lord inculcates in 
the Gospel, when he declares, how “ the true 

* See Boulainviilicrs> p. 78, 79. 
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worshippers shall worship the Father, in spirit 
and in truth.” * 

The resemblance which, in the institution of 
of its major fasts zxxA. Jestivak, Mahometanism 
maintains with the rites and ceremonies of 
Christianity, and more especially with the ritual 
of the church of Rome, is too marked to escape 
even cursory observation ; where our attention 
has been once directed to the fact. A com- 
parison, which has been justly made by the 
historian Can tern ir, respecting the two great 
Mahometan celebrations of the Ramadan, and 
the Bairam, might be extended to other pai- 
ticulars of the ritual correspondence with the 
Christian church : “ Ramadan is the ninth 
month of the Turkish year, during which the 
Turks fast: but upon the appearance of the 
next new moon, the Bairam begins, which is a 
time of feasting and jollity. In short, the Ra- 
madan answers to the Christian Rent ; and the 
Bairam^ to the Popish camivalP t 

Together with this marked conformity to the 
fasts and feasts of the Latin church, Mahomet- 
anism, in this branch of the ritual parallel, does not 
fail to preserve its usual analogy with Judaism ; 


* St. John, iv. 23. 

f Compare Sale, Prelim, Disc. p. 200, 201. — “ La fete de Bairain, 
<]ui cst la Pafjue dcs Mussulmans.’* BoulaiiiTillicrs, Vie de Mahom. p. 62. 
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after which also it has here largely copied. * For 
example, to notice only one specific coincidence, 
the Mahometan fast of Ashur, or the tenth day 
of the month Moharram, was borrowed from the 
Jewish fast on the tentli day of the seventh 
month j an observance ori^nally prescribed by 
the law of Moses. Insomuch that Mahometan 
commentators themselves freely acknowledge 
its derivation ; expressly stating their fast of 
Ashur to have been adopted by Mahomet, from 
the practice of the Jews of Medina. The pla- 
giarism, in this instance, is further established by 
the identity of the name : this fast being de- 
nominated Ashur in the Jewish, as well as in the 
Mahometan ritual j whence the learned Pocock 
derives a proof of its Hebrew origin which he 
conceives to be conclusive, t 

The corresponding divisions of the Jewish 
and Mahometan fasts, supply a further exempli- 
fication of the ritual connection which Islamism 
preserves with Rabbinical Judaism. The Rab- 
bins resolve the legal fasts into two classes, be- 
tween which they discriminate by styling one of 
those classes obligatory, and the other spon^ 
taneons or voluntary, j: Now this peculiar mode 
of discrimination is faithfully reflected by the 

• Mill, pp. 435—438. f Specimen, p, 801, 302. 

t Mill, p. 437. 
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Mahometan law. For the Mussulman doctors, 
also, divide their legal fasts into two classes, and 
distinguish between them by the very terms 
employed by the Rabbibs, as obligatory^ and 
voluntary or spontaneous. • 

In strictness of outward observance, the Ma- 
hometan fasts at once nearly resemble, and far 
surpass, the austerities of the Romish ritual, t 
In the internal aim proposed, on the other 
hand, they carry, at least, the appearance of 
approximation to the primitive intention of 
fasting, as understood by the Christian church. 
In proof that the Mahometan notion of re- 
ligious fasting is moral, as well as ceremonial, it 
may be sufficient to adduce the classification ac- 
cording to which the Mussulman doctors distri- 
bute the several orders and degrees of fasting. 
“ The Mahometans,” observes Doctor Pocock, 
“ distinguish the ordinance of fasting into three 
kinds or gradations : fasting, commonly so 
called ; fasting, properly so called ; and fasting, 
eminently so called. Fasting, commonly so 
called, consists in the continence of the several 
parts of the body from fulfilling its appetites : 
fasting, properly so called, is the aversion of 
the ears, the eyes, the tongue, the hands, the 

• Mill, p. 4S5. conf. Pocock, p. 300. 

t Sale, Prelim. Disc. p. Hf>. 
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feet, and our other bodily members, from sin : 
but fasting, eminently so called, signifies the 
abstinence of the heart from viler cares, and 
worldly cogitations; and its separation from every 
thing save the contemplation of God alone.” * 

The miserable failure of Mahometanism, in 
practice, to meet the demands of this exalted 
theory, serves but as fresh confirmation of the 
view taken throughout these pages: we can 
never remark a resemblance, without being 
instantly reminded, that it is a spurious resem- 
blance. 

Among other artifices which Mr. Gibbon em- 
ploys, in the course of his insidious attempt to 
disparage Judaism and Christianity, by magnify- 
ing what is really surprising in the character of 
Mahometanism, namely, its permanency, as con- 
trasted with the uncommon simplicity of its ritual, 
he has hazarded the incorrect assertion, that “ the 
Mahometan religion is destitute of priesthood or 
sacrifice.” The historian has abstained from 
quoting his authorities; and his unsupported 
statement is contradicted, both by the authority 
of the Koran, and by the testimony of Saracenic 
history. From these unexceptionable sources, 
the proof may be amply drawn, that the Maho- 
metan superstition possesses, and at every 


* Specim. p. S02. 
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period of its existence, possessed, a priesthood 
and a sacrifice. 

In the Koran itself we find the rite of sacrifice 
adverted to by Mahomet, as an integral part of 
his law: “O true believer! violate not the 
holy rites of God, nor -the sacred month, nor the 
offering, nor the ornaments hung thereon.” * On 
this passage, it will sufiice to comment, in the 
words of the English translator : “ The ofiering 
here meant,” observes Mr. Sale, “ is the sheep 
led to Mecca, to be there sacrificed ; about 
the neck of which, they used to hang garlands, 
green boughs, or some other ornament, that it 
may be distinguished as a thing sacred.” t This 
precept of the Koran he illustrates, elsewhere, 
from the practice of Mahometans, when per- 
forming the solemn duties of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca : “ On the tenth of [the month] Dhu ’1 
hajja, the pilgrims slay their victims in the 
valley of Mina ; of which they and their friends 
.eat part, and the rest is given to -the poor. 
These victims must be either sheep, goats, kine, 
or camels ; males, if of either of the two former 
kinds; and females, if of either of the latter; 
and of a fit age. The sacrifice being over, they 
shave their heads, and cut their nails, burying 

* Sale’s Koran, chap. v. ad init. t M- *''• '‘• 
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them in the same place; after which the pil- 
grimage is looked on as completed.” * 

But the sacrificial rites practised during the 
pilgrimage t, are performed according to rules 
specifically laid down in another chapter of the 
Koran, in which sacrifice is most circumstantially 
treated, as a fundamental rite of Islamism: 

And whoso maketh valuable offerings unto 
God; verily they proceed from the piety of 
men’s hearts. Ye receive various advantages 
from the cattle designed Jhr sacrifices, until a 
determined time for slaying them ; then the 
place of sacrificing them is at the ancient house. 
Unto the professors of every religion have we 
appointed certain rites, that they may comme- 
morate the name of God on slaying the brute 
cattle which he hath provided for them. — The 
camels slain for sacrifice have voe appointed for 
you as ^mbols qf your obedience unto God: ye 
also receive other advantages from them. Where- 
fore commemorate the name of God over them, 
when ye slay them, standing on their feet, dis- 
ppsed in right order ; and when they are fallen 
down dead, eat of them : and give to eat thereof, 
both unto him who is content with what is given 
him, without asking, and unto him who asketh. 

* Prelim. Disc. p. 160 . 

f In the Mahometan ritual, indeed, sacrifice may be considered as a 
bnmch of the rite of pU^mage ; and may be included under that rite. Its 
practice would seem to belong chiefly to the celebrations at Mecca. 
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Thus have we given you dominion over them, 
that ye might return us thanks. Their flesh is 
not accepted of God, neither their blood ; but 
your piety is accepted of him.” ** 

From its primitive establishment by the imme- 
diate authority of Mahomet, as a fundamental 
rite of Islamism, the institution of a priestly 
sacrifice can be historically traced in its ritual 
celebrations, through every succeeding age. 
Under the caliphate, indeed, a sacerdotal office, 
answering to the office of high priest among the 
JewSy and to that of the Pope in the Latin 
Church, formed the grand hereditary and incom- 
municable distinction, appropriated to the legi- 
timate successors of Mahomet. 

After the manner of the law of Moses, a great 
national sacrifice was celebrated annually by the 
Saracens j in which, according to the custom of 
the ante-Mahometan Arabians, sanctioned, as we 
have just seen, by direct precept of the Koran, 
a camel was the appointed victim, and the caliph 
himself acted as the officiating high priest. The 
ceremonial observed at this solemnity has been 
described, not merely by Mahometan authorities, 
but by the impartial experience of a Jewish tra- 
veller, Benjamin of Tudela ; who records in his 
Itinerary, this annual sacrifice of the Saracens, 

* Sale’s K<»ran, vol. ii. p. 171, 
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as witnessed by him at Bosra, in the twelfth 
century ; and (a circumstance peculiarly deserv- 
ing of notice), in so doing, specifically recognizes 
its afiinity to the great Jewish sacrifice of the 
pmswer. 

The account of Benjamin may be left to an- 
swer for itself : “ The caliph having ascended 
a wooden throne, recited to the congregation 
certain passages from the Koran ; when the 
ciders of the Ishmaelites, rising from their 
places, offer up prayers for him, in which they, 
commemorate his supreme majesty and piety; 
and these petitions concluded, all the congre- 
gation, with one accord, chaunt Amen. After- 
ward the caliph pronounces a benediction on 
them all ; and, a camel being brought to him, he 
slays it ; and this is theih passover. The offi- 
ciator then distributes portions of the flesh to 
the chief persons in the assembly, who eagerly 
snatch it from him, in order that they may taste 
and refresh their souls with any, the least, por- 
tion of the victim, slaughtered by the hand of 
Their holy king. The solemnity thus ended, 
the caliph withdraws from the mosque.” * ® 

This Mahometan celebration, which so forci- 
bly reminded a Jew of his high priest, and his 
passover, presents to the contemplation of the 

♦ Benjam. Ttio. ap. Hotting. Hist Orient p. 288 , 289 . 
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Romanists, a resemblance at least equally close 
and striking to another priest, and another offer- 
ing, the pope, and the sacrifice of the mass. None 
assuredly, save the blinded and bigotted votary 
of Papal superstition, can read the description, 
and yet refuse to own the correspondence which 
it exhibits between the rival antichrists of the 
East and West ; seated on their respective 
thrones, immolating their several victims ; pro- 
nouncing each, his solemn benediction j and 
arrogating to themselves at once an infallible 
sanctity, and an absolute supremacy over the 
bodies and the souls of men ! * 

Now, as, during tlie existence of the Saracenic 
empire, Maliometanism thus possessed a priest- 
hood in the persons of the caliphs, and a sacrifice 
in the annual oblation offered by their hands j 
so, in its Turkish branch, it retains the oflice of 
the caliph, in the persons of the Ottoman Sultans, 
who claim to be the legitimate successors of Ma- 
homet, and heads of their religion j and the 
office of the priesthood, in the sacerdotal order 
of the Tusmans, or Muftis, whose dignity Jias 
been marked out, by Busbequius, in the follow- 
ing terms : “ The MufU is the Turkish high 

* Grasserus has only done justice to this parallel, when he styles the 
Caliph of Mecca, “ Veins Muhammedanorum Papa, Mahometistjue 
successor.” — Plaga Regia, p. 151. 
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priest; and holds the 'same place among the 
Turks, with that which the Roman pontiff holds 
in ffie Latin church.”* ® 

Such is the marked agreement which Ma- 
hometanism maintains with the Jewish and 
Christian churches, in this highly important 
branch of the ritual parallel. And it is of a 
creed thus constituted, that an historian who 
makes lofty pretensions to fidelity with regard 
to his facts, has not scrupled to pronounce, — 
“ the Mahometan religion is destitute of priest- 
hood or sacrifice.” 

The traditional law of Judaism placed alms- 
giving on a par with sacrifice ; or rather, indeed, 
accounted the due performance of this legal 
service preferable to all sacrifices.! This 
singular comparison, of a moral duty, with a 
religious rite, was perfectly consonant with the 
Rabbinical notion of alms-giving; which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Rabbins, bore far 
more the character of a ritual observance, than 
of a moral obligation. To the punctual periodic 
dis^charge of this service, they ascribed the 
virtue both of delivering the Israelite from hell, 
and of purchasing for him an entrance into 


* Busbeq. Epist. i. ap. Hotting. Hist. Orient, p. 284. ; conf. pp. 297 
—299. 

f See Sale, Prelim. Disc. p. 148.; conf. Mill, p. 440. 
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paradise, or life eternal ; these being, as their 
traditions taught, the sole purposes for which 
the tenth of every man’s possessions, whether 
consisting in the precious metals, in the produce 
of the flocks and herds, or in the fruits of the 
field, had been originally dedicated, by the law 
of MoSes, to the maintenance of the poor. * 

Now, in the Mahometan superstition, the 
legal obligation of alms-gwing holds exactly the 
same place, and rests precisely on the same 
basis, which it occupied in the Jewish ritual. 
Mahomet pronounced alms to be a chief foun- 
dation of religion ; and aflirmed anew, in his 
Koran, the maxim, plainly borrowed from the 
Jews, that the liberal distribution of alms would 
suffice to ensure to the true believer the favour 
of God, and a free passage into paradise. Witli 
this especial view, moreover, the Mahometan law, 
like the Rabbinical, enjoins, and rigidly enforces, 
the payment, by every Mussulman, of a tenth 
of his property, of his gold and silver, of his flocks 
and herds, and of all fruits of the field, as a legal 
tax or contribution for the poor, f 

To pass from precepts to prohibitions, tlie Ma- 
hometan ritual, again, following the lead of the 
Jewish, proscribes certain meats, as common or 
unclean; and, if more limited than the law of 

* Mill, pp. 440, 441. t PP- 438—440. 
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Mdses in its restrictions on food, so far as it 
obtains, the correspondence is most exact ; 
the few of Mahomet treading even punctiliously 
in the steps of the Mosaic code, and proscribing, 
article ibr article, the saifte kinds of meat, which 
had been previously condemned in the Penta- 
teuch. Including, in so doing, on its list of 
prohibited meats, some articles which had been 
forbidden, also, by the law of the New Testa- 
ment, to the primitive churches. 

In 5 one respect, it should be noticed, the 
exact correspondence with Judaism, in" this 
feature of the comparison, is peculiarly de- 
serving of observation ; namely, inasmuch as it 
supplies a strong circumstance in proof of the 
common patriarchal origin of the rites of the 
Jews and of the Arabians. The connecting link 
in question arises from the understood fact, that 
one of the chief prohibitory laws concerning 
animal food, which are laid down by the Koran, 
and which thus remarkably coincide with the 
Mosaic prohibitions, appears to have been, from 
timq jnimemorial, in force among the pagan 
Arabs •, and to have , been incorporated into Ma- 
hometanism, not directly from Judaism, but 
rather from this native source. * 

^ The,;|prohibition of swine’s flesh: see Mill, p. 386. ; and Sale, Pre- 
lim. Disc. p. 169, 170. 
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Upon the subject of forbidden meats, it may 
now be enough, in conclusion of this topic, to 
submit in parallel columns, the coinciding pre^ 
cepts of the Bible and the JCoran : they can 
require no comment. 


BIBLE. 

“ That which dieth of it- 
f % self, he shall not eat,*' * 

“ Ye shall eat the blood 
of no manner of flesh.? f 
And tlie swine, he is un- 
, cl^an to you ; of their flesh 
ye shall not eat.” f 
** Abstain from meats 
offered 
to idols, 
and from things 
strangled.” { 


KORAN. 

“ Ye are forbidden to eat, 
that which dieth of itself, 
and blood, 

and swine s flesh, 

and that on which the name 
of any besides God 
hath been invocated ; 
and that which hath 
been strangled, 
or killed by a blow, 
or by a fall, 

or by the horns of another 
beast ; 

and that which hath been 
eaten by a wild beast; 
except what yc shall kill 
yourselves ; 

and that which hath been 
sacrificed unto idols. ”tr 


‘‘ That which is torn with 
beasts, he shall not eat.” || 

“ Neither shall ye eat flesh 
torn of beasts in the field.” ^ 

“ Save only that they keep 
themselves, from things of- 
fered to idols.” ** 


* Levit. xxii. 8. t 14. f Ib. xi. 7, 8. 

§ Acts, XV. 29. II Levit. xxii. 8, 

f Exod. xxii. 81. Levit. xvii. 15. xxii. 8. 

*• Acts, xxi. 25. 

ft Side’s Koran, chap. y. vol, i. p. 149. The above spcckiaens pre- 
sent a very curious exemplification of the kind of correspondence, which 
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’^The rite of the annual ptlgritnage to Mecca, 
together with most of the ceremonies observed 
in its performance, was taken by Mahomet from 
the practice of the pagan Arabs ; among whom, 
according to the concurrent evidence of Ma- 
hometan writers, the usage had prevailed from 
remote antiquity.* But, whether of pagan or 
of patriarchal origin (for the Mahometans pre- 
tend to derive it from the times of Abraham and 
Ishmael), this ritual observance practically main- 
tains the general correspondence, between the 
rites and ceremonies of Mahometanism, and the 
established rituals of the Jewish, and of the 
Christian church. 

The annual ascent or pilgrimage of the twelve 
tribes to Jerusalem, during the earlier epochs of 
their commonwealth, and the periodic resort 
thither, after the dispersion, of Jews from aU 
nations and countries of the earth, at the time 
of the passover, constituted the most prominent 
external feature connected with the worship oif 
the temple. 

obtains between the Bible ijind the Koran. The continuous text of the 
latter, is here bterally made up from dejecta membra of jthe Old and New 
Testaments. Further examples of this species of coincidence, will be 
found in anj^er place. See section viil. ' 

♦ See Pocock, Specim. pp. 302 — 307 . ; Mill, De Mohammed, ante 
Mohamntil pp. 324 — 328 . ; Beland, De Relig* Mohainm. pp. 1 1 23 .; 
also Sale, Prelim. Disc. pp. 15 ? — 162 . 
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Now, what the ascent to Jerusalem was, to 
the people of the Jews, the pilgrimage to Mecca 
is, to the Mahometan world: a religious ob- 
ligation of the same imperative and solemn 
interest j and a scene of assemblage of the same 
annual and universal resort. Insomuch that, 
“ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia 
about Cyrene, Cretes, and Arabians with 
many nations more, whence worshippers once 
went up in joyful pilgrimage to the venerable 
Jewish temple, may now be seen and heard per- 
forming their spurious rites, between Safa and 
Merwa, Mina and Arafat, by thewell of Zemzem, 
and before the black stone of the Caaba ! 

The still more perfect analogy, which, in 
process of time, sprang up, between Maho- 
metanism and Christianity, in this article of 
ritual observance, must be reserved for the place 
to which it more properly belongs; namely, the 
comparison of the Mahometan with the Eipal 
superstition, t 

*Acts.ii. 9 — II. t See section X. 
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